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THE REJECTION OF MILITARY SERVICE BY THE 
EARLY CHRISTIANS 


EDWARD A. RYAN, S.J. 
W oodstock College 


Late in the winter of 295 a veteran of the legions named Fabius 
Victor appeared before Dion, proconsul at Theveste, North Africa. 
He came, according to his obligation, to present his twenty-one-year- 
old son, Maximilianus, for military service. In the course of the 
physical examination the young draftee astonished Dion by a vigorous 
refusal to serve: “Mihi non licet militare quia Christianus sum.” 
For the moment the remark was ignored; they went ahead measuring 
him. He was tall enough: five ten. But when an attempt was made 
to apply the hot brand which would have marked him as a soldier he 
struggled so strongly that the proconsul was forced to attend. He 
pointed out to the recusant that there were plenty of Christians 
already in the army and a protest on religious grounds was unjustified. 
Men of that sort could look to themselves, Maximilianus replied; for 
his part he rejected such evil. When he could in no wise be moved the 
irritated official condemned him to the sword, “as an example to 
others.’”’ Maximilianus was in high spirits, hilari vultu, and as he was 
led away he asked that the executioner be given the new clothes 
Fabius Victor had prepared for his son’s army life." 

Now the proconsul could well have been puzzled. Not only were 
there Christians in the ranks but Christian apologists had not hesitated 
to emphasize their presence. “Nos vobiscum militamus,” Tertullian 
had intoned, “castra ipsa implevimus.’? But Maximilianus might 
have replied that with even greater force the same Tertullian later 
taught that no Christian ought to be in the army, no follower of the 


1T. Ruinart, Acta martyrum sincera (Ratisbon, 1859), p. 340 ff. Maximilianus was 
asked who had put such ideas into his head. He answered: “Animus meus et is qui me 
vocavit.” 

2 Tertullian, A pologeticum, 37, 4, and 42, 3 (CSEL, LXIX, 88 and 101); De idololatria, 
19 (CSEL, XX, 53). The Roman armed forces consisted of legions, auxiliary troops, 
scouts, and (despite the dictum that every true Roman feared the sea) an efficient navy. 
The main problem concerns the army and we shall speak of the latter without distin- 
guishing its parts. We shall also follow the usual practice of using legions as a synonym 
of the army. 

1 








2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


camp of light ought to enter the camp of darkness. There was, how- 
ever strong or weak, 2 current of doctrinal pacifism. Even today the 
pacifist persuasion is not wholly without adherents in the Church. 
When the shadow of war lies along the land certain questions cannot 
but trouble souls. Not long ago, Dorothy Day wrote to rebuke the 
editors of the Commonweal for implying the acceptability of war as 
the ultimate defense of the non-Communist world.’ In reply the editors 
rejected the notion that the pacifist is the ideal Christian in time of 
war, for they observed: “If we believed that pure Christianity and 
pacifism were identical, then we should be forced by logic to take the 
position the Catholic Worker has held so long and bravely.” Leafing 
through the volumes of Catholic periodicals for 1914-19 and again for 
1939-45 one finds several discussions of the subject. 

The Catholic Worker for more than a decade has argued the brief 
that a just war is not now possible, since indefensible violence is its 
inevitable concomitant. The chief spokesman for the group on this 
point, Mr. Robert Ludlow, hinted that ‘“‘while the Pope, for reasons 
known to himself, will make diplomatic statements that leave leeway,” 
actually responsible moralists admit that the conditions of a just 
war cannot, in practice, be verified today. But, like not a few others 
he does not confine his appeal to contemporary opinion, either in or 
out of the Church, for his strongest backing, but summons early 
Christianity in witness: 

I wish to establish that pacifism is not an alien doctrine in the Church, that it 
was the ordinary outlook of the primitive Christians, that councils and popes and 
saints shared that viewpoint, that it has indeed fallen into obscurity but that the 
conditions of the day demand that we resurrect it, that the early Christians ob- 
jected, not merely to the idolatry prevalent in the army, but to the killing of 
men.‘ 


This statement implies more than the rejection of unjust wars 
surely. Mr. E. I. Watkin, writing to approve the position, frames the 
particular point more precisely: 

The official roll of the Church’s saints contains not only soldiers but also three 
conscientious objectors to military service, namely SS. Martin, Victricius and 


Maximilianus. The undeniable fact that the Church has accorded the honors of 
sanctity to soldiers and conscientious objectors, and has even accounted death for 


3 Commonweal, December 29, 1950, p. 293. * Catholic Worker, November, 1944. 
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REJECTION OF MILITARY SERVICE 3 


refusal to serve martyrdom proves that she regards the question as morally an 
open question left to the private judgment of the individual. Any attempt to con- 
demn the pacifist as disobedient virtually condemns the Church for enrolling 
pacifists among her saints.® 


All this might suggest that, while the present-day position of the 
Church is fairly clear, the question of the mind of the early Church 
still has some actuality. When, however, the attitude of the early 
Christians is studied with due regard for the circumstances of the 
time, it becomes clear that their reaction to the soldier problem was 
conditioned by factors which made imperative a different solution 
than that dictated by present conditions. Constantine did not cause 
the Church to abandon its principles in the matter. His conversion 
so changed the concomitants of military service that the former more 
or less general disapprobation could safely be altered. 


THE JUDAEO-CHRISTIANS AND MILITARY SERVICE 


The origins of our problem are to be sought in the relations between 
Judaism and military service, and especially in the attitude of Jesus 
to those relations. The Jews throughout their career as God’s chosen 
people engaged in battles with the neighboring nations. The Israelites 
appeared on the stage of history at a time when warfare was recog- 
nized as a legitimate instrument of tribal and national policy. They 
had made a covenant with Yahweh and the struggles by which they 
dispossessed the older inhabitants of Canaan were regarded as His 
wars. He Himself was looked upon as mighty in battle, the Lord of 
hosts, the God of armies. He fought with Israel against enemies who 
as idolators and moral degenerates merited eviction if not destruction.*® 

The Jews did not, however, form a militaristic nation according 
to the Spartan model. No undue prominence was given to military 
training or to military glory. Large standing armies for the purpose 
of conquest were not maintained. But Israel realistically recognized 
the urgency of resistance to force. When the prophets exalted the 

5 Tbid., March, 1950. Mr. Watkin’s examples are somewhat misleading. Martin and 
Victricius had long careers as bishops after their withdrawal from the army; they are not 
honored as conscientious objectors. The name of Maximilianus does not appear in the 


martyrology. 
6 A. Bigelmair, Die Beteiligung der Christen am offentlichen Leben in vorconstantinischer 
Zeit (Munich, 1902), p. 165. 
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ideal of peace based on justice and international cooperation, they 
portrayed it as a goal of the future. The chosen people were not 
pacifists.’ Jews would, of course, have experienced difficulties had 
they been called upon to serve in non-Jewish armies. Their strict 
monotheism and the observance of the prescriptions of the Torah 
would have made obedience to Gentile commanders very difficult. 
This is one of the reasons why the Jews were exempted from service 
in the Roman forces.® 

The attitude of Jesus toward the military history of His people is 
not clear. Although Stephen and Paul looked back with pride on the 
martial exploits of the Israelites, there is no indication that He did. 
The founder of Christianity rejected war and the shedding of blood 
as a means of advancing religion. ‘Put back thy sword into its place; 
for all those who take the sword will perish by the sword” (Matt. 
26:52) is as vigorous a condemnation of war as has ever been formu- 
lated. But it is equally true that Jesus did not demand complete 
non-resistance. He Himself resorted to forceful measures in driving 
the buyers and sellers from the temple. And He made it clear, when 
giving the apostles some last-minute instructions before the passion, 


7 Cf. Samuel S. Cohon, “War,” Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, X, 449 f. James Moffatt, 
“War,” Dictionary of the Apostolic Church (Edinburgh, 1918), II, 646: “Judaism, before 
Christianity, abhorred aggressiveness and discouraged military rapacity. The Hebrews 
warred in later days for the defence of their religion and country rather than for aggran- 
dizement.” Josephus, appealing to his fellow countrymen to surrender to the Romans, 
took a pacifist position: “Our fathers won no success by war and never failed to succeed 
when they abjured war and committed all to God” (quoted by Moffatt, Joc. cit.). In times 
of peace Rome had about 5,000 soldiers in Judea (cf. U. Holzmeister, Historia aetatis Novi 
Testamenti (2nd ed.; Rome, 1938], pp. 87-98). 

8 Jewish Antiquities, XIV, 10, 6 (Loeb Classical Library, Josephus, VII, 557); A. Har- 
nack, Militia Christi: Die christliche Religion und der Soldatenstand in den ersten drei 
Jahrhunderien (Tiibingen, 1905), p. 49. J. Juster questions the general exemption of Jews 
from military service. He admits the exception by Lentulus in 49 B.C., but thinks that 
it was suppressed by Augustus or Tiberius. He does prove that the Romans used Jewish 
military formations at times (Les Juifs dans l’empire romain |Paris, 1914], II, 268 ff.). In 
his Les droits politiques des Juifs dans l’empire romain (Paris, 1912) M. Juster disputes 
Mommsen’s assertion that the Jewish nation disappeared after 70 and that the Jews were 
thenceforth a confession, not a nation. He also attempts to prove that the Jews obtained 
citizenship under Caracalla. Non-citizens, of course, were limited to service in the auxil- 
laries. 
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REJECTION OF MILITARY SERVICE 5 


that on occasion they should have to employ force: ““Let him who has 
no sword sell his coat and buy one” (Luke 22:36).° 

From Marcion to Jehovah’s Witnesses pacifists have maintained 
that the counsels of Christ on turning the other cheek, loving one’s 
enemies, leaving vengeance to God, and not resisting evil should be 
applied literally, and not only to individuals and religious groups 
but also to states. They wish to make Christ out to have been a strict 
doctrinal pacifist. This is an assumption which contradicts the facts. 
What is clear is that the religion of Jesus was not, in the mind of its 
founder, to be propagated by force of arms. Jesus never aimed at 
heading a Jewish revolt against Rome. He foresaw the rebellion of 
66-70 and deplored the reckless expenditure of Jewish life it occasioned. 
But He steadily refused to allow His teaching and influence to be 
exploited for nationalistic ends.! 

It could not have escaped Jesus that the Roman Empire of His day 
was the guarantor of a high culture with a long development behind 
it. Rome’s authority had been created by military prowess and was 
maintained by the exercise of ruthless force, but it was employed in 
general in a manner to merit the gratitude of the inhabitants of the 
vast Empire. Peace was enforced, ordered government according to 
the principles of Roman law was assured, and a liberal attitude toward 
the subject peoples, more and more of whom were admitted to citizen- 
ship, was never lacking. But despite wide differences in local custom 
and a large measure of local autonomy, there was inevitably in the 


® Doubtless Jesus was not by this counsel retracting His teaching that the Gospel was 
not to be propagated by force. Rather He was pointing out that the disciples were enter- 
ing a period of stress when they would have to defend themselves. His words are not the 
words of a pacifist; cf. J. Lebreton, La vie et l’enseignement de Jésus Christ (Paris, 1931), 
II, 295. Cf. also F. von Hiigel, Te German Soul and Its Attitude towards Ethics and Chris- 
tianity, the State and War (London, 1916), p. 35 f. 

10 Even pacifists limit at times the force of the scriptural arguments for their position; 
cf. C. J. Cadoux, Christian Pacifism Reéxamined (Oxford, 1940), p. 78: “It is admittedly 
impossible to ascribe to Jesus a considered, objective disapproval of all coercive govern- 
ment in the manner of Tolstoy and the anarchists.” Cf. J. Wedgwood: “It was not that 
our Lord preached submission to Rome, though no doubt the decision as to the tribute 
money was capable of being represented in that light—-it was that He raised a spirit 
which moved in another plane than that of resistance or submission to imperial power. 
He created a weapon and withheld it from the service of the nation. It will be found that 
no other treason is felt so deadly as this” (quoted by Moffatt, art. cit., p. 647). 
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Empire a steady march toward uniformity. Especially in the East 
emperor worship was promoted as an instrument of this policy. In 
Palestine this tendency ran into problems of unusual force, stemming 
primarily from the lofty monotheism of the Jewish religion but also, 
to a degree, from the intensely nationalistic feeling of the people. Even 
the higher social classes cannot be said to have welcomed the Augustan 
settlement. The priestly families as the hereditary leaders of their 
people profited by it, since Rome was always ready to rule through 
local grandees. The mass of the people, however, refused even a super- 
ficial loyalty to Rome and Greco-Roman civilization. Not only did 
they not serve in the military formations of their conquerors; they 
also refused to conceal in any way their conviction that the gods of 
Rome were demons. They would die rather than compromise in any 
way with emperor worship." 

When Jesus, therefore, coined His principal political aphorism, 
“Render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s” (Matt. 22:21), He was both in accord with, and 
against, popular Jewish sentiment. He was at one with His fellow 
Israelites in rejecting emperor worship and the gods of Rome. And 
here He was on safe ground because the exemption of the Jews from 
the modicum of religious conformism required of others was recognized 
by the authorities. But Jesus was against Jewish feeling when he 
maintained that what was Caesar’s should be rendered to Caesar. 
This certainly included civil obedience. Did it exclude military service? 
Obviously it did. As one who came to fulfill the Law, Jesus could not 
advocate the enrollment of Jews under the Roman eagles where there 
was danger of religious contamination and where the Law could not 
be observed. Since He was sent only to the house of Israel, Jesus did 
not have to pronounce on the liceity of service in the imperial army 
by non-Jews. It might seem at first glance as if “Render to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s” points to an approval of such service. 
The “thing” of Caesar above all others was the army. Moreover, 
there are several scenes in the New Testament in which Roman soldiers 
figure to advantage. Jesus praised the faith of one centurion (Luke 

4 Harold Mattingly points to the tendency in later paganism to center all religion in 


the imperial cult and imperial loyalty (“The Later Paganism,” Harvard Theological Re- 
view, XXX [1942], 171-79). 
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REJECTION OF MILITARY SERVICE 7 


7:9). Another was moved beneath the Cross to praise the crucified 
(Luke 23:47). Moreover, there was in the time of Christ a pacifist 
party, the Essenes, in Judea; now it is clear that Jesus had nothing 
to do with them. On the other hand, the most potent argument against 
service by Jews—the danger of compromise with polytheism—would 
also, as we shall see more in detail later on, militate against service by 
Christians of Gentile origin. It seems probable, therefore, that had 
He been called upon to pronounce, Jesus would not have favored 
military service even for His Gentile followers. What should be 
stressed, however, is that this attitude cannot be traced to theoretical 
pacifism. It would have been a concrete response to a concrete situa- 
tion. As a matter of fact Jesus was, as far as we know, never called 
upon to solve the problem.” 

During the earlier decades of the Church’s first century, the majority 
of Christians were converts from Judaism. Indeed, many looked upon 
Christianity as a Jewish sect. During this brief period Christians nat- 
urally benefited by the exemption of the Jews from military service. 
Furthermore the Christians of Judea, forewarned by Jesus, looked 
forward to, and eventually saw, the fatal rebellion of 66-70 which 
Vespasian and Titus crushed. In the time of Eusebius there was a 
tradition that the Christian community fled across the Jordan and 
settled in Pella during the troubles. This would mean that no con- 
siderable number of Christians took up arms in the defense of Jeru- 
salem. The tradition of loyalty to established authority kept the main 
body of the faithful out of the rebellion. Jesus had preached and 
practised loyalism. St. Peter urged it on more than one occasion (I 
Pet. 2:13 ff.; II Pet. 2:17). St. Paul had insisted on it with like clarity 
(Rom. 13:1-7). Loyalty also characterized the Judaeo-Christian com- 
munity during the Jewish revolt of 132-35. Justin relates that Bar 
Kochba, the leader of this uprising, instituted a persecution of the 
Christians.'* No doubt he did so because they refused to support his 
policies. Jewish hatred of things Christian was, however, so virulent 
at this time that there was little chance of the Judaeo-Christians 
being partners in any enterprise of their Jewish fellow countrymen." 

2 Von Hiigel, op. cit., p. 38. 

18 Justin, Apologia I, 31 (PG, VI, 376); cf. H. J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des 


Judenchristentums (Tiibingen, 1949), p. 264 ff. 
“Cf. K. Pieper, Die Kirche Palistinas bis zum Jahre 135 (Cologne, 1938), p. 49 ff. 
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Consideration of the facts indicates how Jesus, His apostles, and 
later the Church in Palestine looked upon the problem of service in 
the Roman formations. Jesus would probably have frowned upon 
such service. At most, convert soldiers would have been allowed to 
continue in the military profession. For the early Christians the prob- 
lem was minimal. They were not required to serve. Sharper were the 
difficulties caused by the desperate struggles between the Jewish 
community and the Empire which resulted in the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jewish people. The Judaeo- 
Christians were naturally as anti-Roman as anyone. They felt the 
rigors of foreign rule and Christianity owed no debt of gratitude to 
the authorities who had executed its founder. The Christians were 
indebted even less, however, to the leaders and masses of the Jewish 
people who had extorted that condemnation from a reluctant Pilate 
and had on the whole proved themselves consistent enemies of the 
Christian movement. The Judaeo-Christians were caught between 
hostile forces. In this situation the example of Jesus was decisive. 
Their founder, although He loved His nation, had resisted all efforts 
to draw Him into the political arena against Rome. His “Render to 
Caesar” had founded a loyalism which saved the Judaeo-Christians 
from entering into the fatal rebellions. We surely have enough light 
on those distant times to know what concrete reasons (and not paci- 
fism) led the Judaeo-Christians to reject the leadership of Judah of 
Galilee and Bar Kochba in their foolhardy undertakings. 


CHRISTIANS IN THE LEGIONS BEFORE 170 


Outside of Palestine on the larger stage of the Greco-Roman world 
the Church had not been called upon to face the soldier problem in 
all its implications up to 170. A good deal has been made in pacifist 
circles of the fact that “apart from Cornelius and one or two soldiers 
who may have been baptized with him at Caesarea and the gaoler 
baptized at Philippi we have no direct or reliable evidence of a single 

15Dom H. Leclercq forces the note somewhat when he writes: “A la nation juive 
rongeant son frein, toujours préte a la révolte et a la violence s’oppose la secte chrétienne 
déterminée a la soumission et a la obéissance, résolue 4 tout souffrir plutét que prendre 
les armes et de provoquer la guerre civile” (“‘Militarisme,”” DACL, XI, 1121). The Apoca- 


lypse of St. John is quite bitterly anti-Roman, but even there vengeance is left to God; 
cf. E. B. Allo, Saint Jean: L’Apocalypse (Paris, 1933), p. cxli ff., 264 ff., 300. 
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REJECTION OF MILITARY SERVICE 9 


Christian soldier until after 170 A.D.” To this line of thought it might 
not unreasonably be urged that apart from Luke and Paul we have 
little evidence for the existence of Christian medical men and tent- 
makers during the same period. Christians were not numerous and our 
information about them is meager. Despite the lack of explicit evi- 
dence, no one denies that there were Christian soldiers in the army 
during the period. Converts would at times follow St. Paul’s dictum, 
“Let every man remain in the calling in which he was called” (I Cor. 
7:21). Harnack is right, however, when he maintains that the baptized 
Christian did not become a soldier if he could avoid it. Converts and 
sons of converts formed almost exclusively the slender Christian 
contingent following the Roman eagles at this time.'® 

That Christian non-participation in the military services did not 
create a problem before 170 is readily understandable if we consider 
the condition of the Empire up to that time. Rome had in the centuries 
preceding the rise of Christianity subjected to its control the centers 
of culture and wealth in the Mediterranean basin and for considerable 
distances beyond to the East and Northwest. During the first two 
centuries of our era, the emperors worked to stabilize their boundaries 
on the Firth of Forth, the Rhine and the Danube, the Caucasus and 
the Euphrates, the uplands of Ethiopia, the Sahara and the Atlas 
mountains. Roman generals may at times have marched beyond these 
limits but when they did so they were intent on breaking up dangerous 
concentrations of hostile forces. The Roman military machine was 


16 Note the remark of Professor R. H. Bainton: “From the end of the New Testament 
period to the decade 170-181 there is no evidence whatever of Christians in the army. 
The subject of military service obviously was not at that time controverted. The reason 
may be either that participation was assumed or that abstention was taken for granted. 
The latter is more probable” (“The Early Church and War,” Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXIX [1946], 190 f.). Harnack reasons as follows: ‘“Welche Stellung das Christentum 
bis etwa zum J. 170 zum Soldatenstand faktisch eingenommen hat, ist so gut wie ausschliess- 
lich aus Riickschliissen zu bestimmen. Erst von der Zeit des Marc Aurel an besitzen wir 
direkte Quellen, die uns iiber die tatsiichlichen Verhiltnisse und ihre Beurteilung auf- 
klaren; die christlichen Urkunden der ilteren Zeit schweigen fast vollstindig.” Harnack 
holds that they would have touched on the problem, had it existed (Militia Christi, p. 48). 
Note that this book (Militia Christi) should be read in conjunction with the fourth edition 
(Leipzig, 1924) of Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums in den ersten drei Jahr- 
hunderten, II, 571-84, and I, 378. Harnack is here treating the subject twenty years after 
the Militia: he has new information and has attained a more comprehensive view of the 
question. 
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massed along the frontiers, particularly along the Rhine and the 
Danube. After Vespasian (69-79) real military formations were rarely 
stationed in the interior of the Empire. Frontier defense was the main 
function of the troops. ‘The exercitus Romanus once the levy of Rome 
and Italy for the protection of their possessions in the world was now 
the imperial army along the imperial frontiers.”"” The legions became 
sedentary on the frontier and the legionaries looked upon the country 
of their camp as their own country. Of course the emperors also had 
at their disposition within the Empire enough soldiers to coerce re- 
calcitrants. These bore the sword which as early as St. Paul was ex- 
plicitly recognized as a God-given attribute of the imperial authority. 
None of the Fathers ever denied its use to the emperors.'® 

Thanks to ‘the power of the frontier legions, Rome had little diffi- 
culty in maintaining the status quo until late in the second century. 
Peace prevailed within the Empire except for occasional civil wars 
and rebellions. What little fighting was done on the frontiers did not 
put a strain on the manpower of the Empire, which during this period 
was steadily increasing its population. Rome was not, and never 
became, a military state in the modern sense. Total war was unknown 
and the percentage of the population in the armed forces was never 
great. Little wonder, then, that in times of relative peace and high 
prestige the Roman military formations could be filled without re- 
course to the Christian minority. 

On the contrary, the reasons which operated against acceptance of 
military service by a Christian were really formidable. Emperor wor- 
ship was especially strong in the army. Officers had to sacrifice to the 


1 Cambridge Ancient History, XI, 311; cf. Alvin Johnson, “War,” Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences, XV, 332. It is estimated that the Roman army at its greatest strength 
numbered between 400,000 and 450,000 men—not an immense standing army for the day 
but the largest met with until modern times. ‘It was as large a professional army as the 
Roman state could support permanently in the economic conditions of the time; it is the 
largest permanent professional army the world has ever known—the largest organized 
force that was ever at the disposal of any civilized state up to the nineteenth century.” 
Compared with the frontiers it had to defend it was not large (S. N. Miller, “The Roman 
Empire in the First Three Centuries,” in European Civilization, II [London, 1935], 371). 

18 Cf. Harnack: “Zur Aufrechthaltung der pax ferrena hat der Kaiser aber Soldaten 
nétig. Sie gehéren zu dem ‘Schwerte,’ welches schon in Rém. 13, 4, als ein géttliches 
Attribut der Obrigkeit anerkannt ist, und welches kein Kirchenvater dem Kaiser rund 
abzusprechen gewagt hat” (Mission und Ausbreitung, II, 579, n. 2). 
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gods and soldiers were required to assist at the ceremony. The signa 
of the legions were venerated as divinities, propria legionum numina. 
Moreover, the reputation of the Roman soldiery for violence, extor- 
tion, and intemperance made the prospect of serving very unpalatable 
for the Christian conscience. Since soldiers were not allowed to live 
in marriage or to marry, they had to choose between continence and 
fornication. Above all, there was the fact that from Nero (54-68) to 
Constantine (306-37) the practice of Christianity was a misdemeanor 
punishable by death. It is true that the threat of death was for long 
periods dormant but Christian civilians could more easily escape 
molestation than the Christian soldier. In the army it was harder to 
conceal religious non-conformism. The number of soldier martyrs was 
large when compared with the small number of Christian soldiers. The 
perilous condition of the Christian under arms is also proved by the 
fact that soldiers were martyred at times when there is no record of 
civilians suffering the extreme penalty. Again the Christian soldier 
might find himself called upon to take part in the execution of his 
fellow Christians.'® 

In view of all this it is hard to see how a sincere Christian could 
freely choose the military career or how the clergy could be anything 
but opposed to Christians serving. Catholic bishops had every reason 
for discouraging their young men who might be thinking of joining 
up. Even apart from the danger to the faith, morals, and life of the 
individuals concerned, there was some likelihood that the eventual 
discovery of their adherence to Christianity would bring persecution 
on the Christian community of the place. It is also probable that 
before the middle of the second century soldier converts would have 
been encouraged to leave the army if it was possible for them to do so. 
Since this was not easy, some at least remained. But few, if any, 
baptized Christians entered the services if they could avoid it. 

At the same time orthodox Christians made it sufficiently clear 
during this period that they were not opposed to the Roman armed 


19K. Priimm, Religionsgeschichiliches Handbuch fiir den Raum der altchristlichen Um- 
welt (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1943), p. 748 ff., studies pagan religion in the army. Cf. Har- 
nack, Mission und Ausbreitung, II, 578, and Militia Christi, p. 48. Harnack notes that 
soldiers in ancient times were even more outside civilian life than now and that conse- 
quently the Christian soldier could not be controlled by the community (cf. Militia, p. 51). 
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forces as such. The loyalism of Jesus, Peter, and Paul was, despite 
sporadic, local persecution, strictly maintained. Military metaphors 
abound in Christian writings from the time of Paul. Clement of Rome 
shows admiration for the Roman armies.”° In the pages of Justin, who 
stresses the pacific nature of Christianity, ‘there is nothing to betray 
the least consciousness that war as a function of the state presented 
a serious problem to the conscience of the Church.’ Justin asserts 
that Christians more than other men are helpers and allies of the 
Empire in promoting peace, that they pay their taxes more readily 
than their fellow citizens, and that, while they worship God alone, 
they gladly serve the emperors in other things. It was Marcion, arch- 
enemy of the Catholic Church in the second century, who was a 
pacifist, the first to appear in Christian circles.” 


CHRISTIANS IN THE SERVICES, 170-260 


By 180 relatively large numbers of the inhabitants of the Empire 
had become Christians and the movement to the Church was increas- 
ing in strength. Our meager information makes it clear that there was 
and had been for some time a considerable number of Christians in 
the Roman army. There were enough in the Legio XII fulminata to 
obtain credence in Christian circles for the report that they had by 
their prayers obtained a providential rainfall which saved the legion 
when surrounded by the Quadi.* Christianity had, too, so impressed 
a pagan critic that he wrote a tract in which the problem of the Chris- 
tian soldier is stated from the pagan viewpoint. Celsus knew of Chris- 
tians in the army but he was also aware that they did not serve if they 
could avoid it. This loyal pagan desired that the Christians should not 
be satisfied with not revolting against the Empire. They should, he 
thought, help the emperor with all their might and labor with him in 


20 Clement speaks of “our commanders” when referring to the generals of the Roman 
army (Epistle to the Corinthians, 37 [Funk-Bihlmeyer, I, 55]). 

21 Moffatt, art. cit., p. 662. 

2 Cf. Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott (Leipzig, 1924), p. 117. See 
also H. Leclerca, art. cit., col. 1122. 

% Cf. Tertullian, A pologeticum, 5, 6 (CSEL, LXIX, 15); Ad Scapulam, 4, 8 (PL, I, 
782). Moffatt notes that the presence of these Christian soldiers in the army “did not 
raise the slightest sense of embarrassment or disapproval in the Church” (art. cit., p. 663). 
Harnack observes that no Christian then or later blamed these soldiers (Mission und 
Ausbreitung, II, 581). 
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the maintenance of justice and, if he should require it, they should 
fight with him or lead an army along with his.** 

By 180 the Christians also had been facing the soldier problem for 
some years. It presented itself in two forms: (a) Should soldier con- 
verts remain in the army? (6) Could the baptized Christian volunteer 
for service or, if he were conscripted, could he serve? The alternatives 
were to pay for a substitute or risk death by refusal to join up. The 
problem of the soldier convert was one to which some sort of an answer 
had been given. The other was new in the sense that it was entering a 
more acute phase. 

In order to see the situation in perspective some observations are 
in order. The situation of the Empire was changing rapidly. From the 
third quarter of the second century and almost continuously there- 
after the imperial forces were engaged in operations on a large scale. 
In the East the Parthians opposed the legions in a war of attrition 
which weakened both parties. When in 227 the Persians overthrew 
the Parthians, the danger was increased rather than lessened. The 
Persians showed themselves haughty and determined foes. They were 
to be a thorn in the side of the Empire for generations. In 260 the 
Emperor Valerian was treacherously seized by Schapur and harshly 
treated by the king of kings. In the West the Marcomanni overran 
the Roman lines in 166 and penetrated as far as Italy. They were 
eventually ejected from the Empire but thereafter the war in the 
North never died down. Moreover the military prowess of the Germans 
was great. The Goth Kniva in 251 cleverly led the Emperor Decius 
and his army into a trap and then cut the legions to pieces and slew 
the sovereign. For many decades Rome was fated to wage war on two 
fronts. In addition, from the third quarter of the second century on- 
ward the population of the Empire declined with increasing rapidity.”® 

24 Cf. Contra Celsum, VIII, 68 f. (GCS, Origenes II, 284 ff.). There is nothing in these 
early references to Christian soldiers to indicate that it was something new or recent. We 
can conclude, then, that at least as early as 160 the movement of Christians into the 
armed forces of Rome had begun. Celsus knew of missionaries to the armies (ibid., VII, 9 
(GCS, Origenes II, 160-61]). 

% Cf. J. Vogt, Constantin der Grosse und sein Jahrhundert (Munich, 1949), pp. 17-26; 
L. Hertling, “Die Zahl der Christen zu Beginn des vierten Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir 


katholische Theologie, LVIII (1934), 243-53; Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, IX (Stuttgart, 1903), 
624. 
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It is clear that the wars of the period we are studying were in no 
sense offensive action for the acquisition of new territories or the sub- 
jection of free peoples. Rome was strictly on the defensive and the 
very existence of the Empire was at stake. This fact could not but 
influence the outlook of the Christians. Few, if any, among them could 
disapprove of the military effort required to keep the enemies of Rome 
from making incursions into the Empire. Tertullian attests that the 
Christians ask “long life, undisturbed power, security at home, brave 
armies, a faithful senate, an upright people, a peaceful world” for the 
emperors.” Cyprian reckons among the calamities of his times the 
fact that the army is decreasing in numbers and efficiency.” Origen 
teaches that God has providentially prepared the nations for the Gospel 
by the pax Romana: 


Jesus was born in the reign of Augustus who, so to speak, fused together into 
one monarchy the many populations of the earth. Now the existence of many 
kingdoms would have been a hindrance to the spread of the doctrine of Jesus 
throughout the entire world; not only for the reasons mentioned, but also on 
account of the necessity of men everywhere engaging in war, and fighting on behalf 
of their native country. 


Origen, moreover, maintains that none fight better for the emperor 
than the Christians who form an army of piety and offer their prayers 
for him.?* We should not, of course, interpret this statement as imply- 
ing that war and killing are licit provided pagans alone are involved 
in them. Doubtless Origen had been too deeply affected by the coun- 
sels recommending meekness, as he had been by some other counsels. 
But his attitude in this instance seems to reflect the general opinion 
of the Church at the time. Christians would have been willing to serve 
in the Roman armed forces if they could have done so without further 
endangering their already precarious status and without the constant 
risk of being drawn into heathenish practices. Certainly when extrem- 
ists like Tertullian and Origen pray for the success of the imperial 
arms it would be folly to hold that the Catholics of the time were 
opposed to the imperial wars. If the main body of Christians was 


%6 Tertullian, A pologeticum, 30, 4 (CSEL, LXIX, 79). 
7 Cyprian, Ad Demetrianum, 3 and 17 (PL, IV, 564-66, 576-77). 
% Origen, Contra Celsum, II, 30, and VIII, 73 (GCS, Origenes I, 158; IT, 291). 
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hesitant about sanctioning military service it was principally because 
military life was full of pagan practices.” 

These considerations make it possible to offer adequate explanation 
of the increase of Christian soldiers in the third quarter of the third 
century and thereafter. It took place despite the unfavorable attitude 
of the authorities of the Church and of the body of the Christian people 
and in the face of the avowed hostility of the Roman state to the Chris- 
tian name. Writers who have not recovered from the mirage that the 
primitive Church was a society of spotless saints which by papal and 
diabolic machination was transformed into a hospital for the spiritually 
infirm, descant on the contamination of Christ’s little flock by the 
spirit of the world. Others point out that soldiers had other occupa- 
tions besides fighting in the ranks. They also performed the duties of 
firefighters, policemen, mailmen, and guards. Doubtless the latter 
point is well made.*® But the military situation of the Empire offers 
a more important clue. In some discussions of the problem it is sup- 
posed that Rome had no difficulty in finding suitable recruits for the 
forces. This was true, perhaps, in the days of Augustus (+14 A.D.), 
since he as well as his rivals had expanded the military forces. After 
Actium the number of legions was excessive and some were disbanded. 
Before many decades had passed, however, the scarcity of qualified 
men made itself felt. The term of service had to be lengthened. Children 
of the camps and of the regions adjacent to the permanent stations of 
the legions were pressed into service. Octavian Augustus himself formu- 
lated the principle that the defense of the Empire was a task in which 
provincials were expected to take a considerable part. Hadrian (117-38) 
laid down as basic procedure that the forces should be recruited from 
among the inhabitants of the provinces in which the several units 
were quartered. Under Septimius Severus (193-211) the Romano- 


*® Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VI, 8, 2 (GCS, Eusebius II/2, 534). Moffatt writes: “The early 
Christian writers drew upon agriculture, architecture, slavery, law, marriage, sea-faring, 
and even the games, to illustrate their faith, but scarcely any one of these departments of 
life furnished such a number of apt and favorite metaphors for the heroic aspect of the 
new religion as the Roman army. When we consider that these Christians had as yet no 
rank or standing in the Roman world, and also that they inherited traditions of a reso- 
lutely pacific nature from their Lord, this becomes all the more remarkable. In one aspect 
it was part of the deorientalizing of Christianity” (art. cit., p. 653). 

%° Cf. Bainton, art. cit., p. 198. 
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Italic elements in the services lost whatever privileges they still re- 
tained. Under the early emperors Spain had furnished more soldiers 
proportionally than other areas of recruitment. Later the most valiant 
and warlike soldiers were found among the Illyrians and to a lesser 
degree among the Galatians and Isaurians of Asia Minor. Septimius 
Severus regularized to a degree the unions between soldiers and the 
women of the camp. The sons of these marriages were obliged to follow 
the military career. Nevertheless, throughout the third century and 
especially in the reign of Philip the Arab (244-49), recruits were no- 
tably scarce.* 

Clearly, then, the Church’s soldier problem at the end of the second 
and during the third century was not an accident. The legions and 
other formations were recruited, as we have just mentioned, in the 
regions where they were stationed. When, as in the case of Legio XII 
fulminata, large numbers of Christians inhabited the area of recruit- 
ment (in this case Melitene in Southern Armenia), it was inevitable 
that Christians should be found among the legionaries.**? And these 
Christian soldiers would be not only converts or descendants of con- 
vert soldiers, but also Christians who had joined up after their baptism. 
Many of these latter doubtless did not have the funds required for 
furnishing a substitute. Even if they did, the penury of good material 
made it by no means certain that they could escape serving. Hence 
despite the religious difficulties which Christians encountered in the 
Roman armed forces, more and more Christians were enrolled. This 
was true especially in the East where converts were more numerous 
by far than in the West. 

That the problem did not become more acute than it did was due 
in part to the fact that Christianity had more adherents in the cities 
and in the interior of the Empire than along the frontiers where the 
legions were as a rule established. The regions which at one time or 
another more than filled their military quotas—Spain, Illyria, and 


31 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, X, 222; XI, 133, 311; XII, 31, 219. 

% Cf. Harnack: “Die 12. hatte ihren Standort in Melitene, rekrutierte sich also haupt- 
sichlich aus den Gebieten am oberen Lauf des Euphrats, in denen Edessa lag und die am 
Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts ein Zentrum der Christenheit bildeten” (Militia Christi, p. 57). 
The best archer regiments of the third century were from the Osrhoéne in which Edessa 
was situated. They were armed with the most dreaded weapon of antiquity, the composite 
bow (Cambridge Ancient History, X11, 216). 
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Isauria—were not places in which Christian propaganda had been 
particularly successful. Furthermore the success of the third century 
emperors in guiding large numbers of Germans into the ranks lessened 
pressure for Christian levies.* 


DOCTRINAL PACIFISM 


There was also a pacifist current among Christians which may have 
held up enlistments. Although our information about this movement 
is based on late second-century and third-century writings, there is 
little doubt that pacifism early won Christian adherents. We have 
seen that Marcion was a confirmed foe of all war and bloodshed. Tatian, 
who lapsed into heresy in 172, declared somewhat pompously: “I have 
no desire to rule. I crave not riches. I decline military command.’ 
The tendencies of the Montanists and Novatianists were in the same 
direction, although there seems to be no explicit information on their 
teaching in this regard. In the case of Tertullian, who was a kind of Mon- 
tanist, we possess sufficient material to formulate his position clearly.** 
It was one of outspoken hostility to military service, and that for reasons 
which derive in part from what he considered to be the nature of Chris- 
tianity rather than from the difficulties in which life in the Roman 
camps involved a Christian soldier. It is true that in his A pologeticum 
(197) the fiery African points out to the pagans, as we have had occasion 
tomention above, that Christians serve in the army and that the courage 
of the martyrs proves that Christians would be good soldierly material, 
were it not that their rule of life requires them to be killed rather than 
to kill.** There is no doubt that in his apologetical zeal this able writer 
is using all kinds of arguments to show that the Christian is a useful 
and indeed indispensable member of the state. He only apparently 
condones military service. 

In the De idololatria (202) Tertullian is decisively against all mili- 
tary service by Christians. It makes no difference to him that the 


%3 There seems to be no evidence that baptism was deferred by those embracing the 
military career at this time. 

* Tatian, Adversus Graecos oratio, 11 (PG, VI, 829). 

35 For a careful study of Tertullian’s attitude to war, cf. T. Brandt, Tertullians Ethik 
(Giitersloh, 1928), p. 112 f. 

%6 Tertullian, A pologeticum, 42, 3 (CSEL, LXIX, 101). 

37 Tertullian, De idololatria, 19 (CSEL, XX, 53). The date of this treatise is disputed; 
we have adopted the dating of Harnack. 
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rank and file of the armed forces do not have to take part in sacrifices 
and capital punishments, as officers do. There are peremptory reasons 
against any Christian serving. The military oath cannot be reconciled 
with loyalty to God, the banner of Christ is unfurled against the ban- 
ner of Satan, the camp of light is opposed to the camp of darkness. 
The Christian cannot serve two masters, God and Satan. Tertullian 
scorns the arguments of his Christian opponents. They are jesting when 
they argue from the wars of the chosen people under Moses and Josue, 
or from St. John the Baptist’s advice to soldiers, or from the faith of 
the centurions mentioned in the New Testament. A soldier must have 
a sword and Christ has taken away the Christian’s sword when he 
disarmed Peter. In the De idololatria Tertullian shows his true hand: 
he is a confirmed pacifist. 

In the De corona (211) Tertullian develops about the same position 
_ as in the De idololairia, but the treatment is fuller and more pointed 
and the additions are of importance. The tract was written apropos 
of an incident involving Christian soldiers. Caracalla and Geta had 
signalized their accession to the imperial dignity by granting the troops 
at Lambesa a bonus. Each legionary came forward to receive the money 
with a crown of laurel on his head, a ceremonial badge of respect for 
the army and the Empire. The Christian soldiers in the legion con- 
formed to this usage with one exception. He came up carrying his crown 
in his hand and explained that he could not wear it because he was a 
Christian. Indeed he abjured military service and was imprisoned to 
await execution. Tertullian published his De corona to show his appro- 
bation of this gloriosus miles. In chapter 11 of this work the acute 
controversialist takes up the question of the liceity of military service.** 
Again he looks for arms in the pacifist arsenal. The Christian who has 
taken the oath to Christ in baptism cannot take a second one. The 
prohibition of the Lord to take the sword (Matt. 26:52) is interpreted 
universally again: ‘‘And shall the son of peace take part in battle when 
it does not become him even to sue at law? And shall he apply the 
chain, and the prison, and the torture, and the punishment, who is 
not the avenger even of his own wrongs?” 

But what impresses Tertullian even more is the impossibility of 


% Tertullian, De corona, 11 (CSEL, LXX, 175-78). 
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avoiding the contamination of paganism in the army. After pointing 
out that the Christian soldier may be required to bear arms on the 
Lord’s Day, to mount guard before pagan temples, the dwelling places 
of the evil spirits, to eat of food sacrificed to idols, to bear the flag 
which as a res sacra is the competitor of Christ, Tertullian adds: “How 
many other offences there are involved in the performances of camp 
offices, which we must hold to involve transgressions of God’s law!” 
We see, then, that even with the pacifists the danger of idolatry and 
the near impossibility of observing the commandments of God and 
the Church weighed as heavily at least as purely pacifist considera- 
tions. Why invoke these reasons at all if, as some would have us believe, 
Christians on principle rejected all participation in warfare and only 
lax Christians would serve? The argumentative temper of the African 
polemist explains no doubt his readiness to employ any kind of argu- 
ment to make a point. The A pologeticum proves that. But there must 
have been Christians in North Africa who required other persuasion 
beside that based on the rigorist view.*® 

In the De corona, too, Tertullian gives proof of a certain amount of 
moderation. This is in regard to the soldier convert. True, it were bet- 
ter that he risk his life and desert, because all sorts of quibbling will 
have to be resorted to in order to avoid offending God in the ranks. 
Tertullian might well hesitate to impose this on the converts in the 
ranks. We have seen that traditionally not all deserted—often the 
only way of getting out of the services before the enlistment period of 
twenty-five years had expired. Now the penalty of desertion was 
death and the soldier, even if he escaped with his life, would have to 
sacrifice his career and renounce the handsome bonus in money or land 
which was bestowed on veterans who were honorably discharged.‘° 

3° C. J. Cadoux ventures the remark that soldiers for the most part were “men of a 
somewhat uncultured and unreflective type” (The Early Church and the World |Edin- 
burgh, 1925]). Cadoux, in addition to this work and Christian Pacifism Reéxamined (Ox- 
ford, 1940), also published The Early Christian Attitude to War (London, 1919). This last 
work was reissued in a cheap edition with a new preface in 1940. In The Early Church 
and the World Cadoux states that it goes beyond The Early Christian Attitude to War and 
contains new material on the subject. Harnack remarks that Christianity exerted little 
attraction on the average soldier and did not become a religion of the camps (Militia 
Christi, p. 54). 

49Cf. H. M. D. Palmer, The Roman Legions (Oxford, 1928), p. 235: “The offenses 
which were punished by death were desertion, mutiny and insubordination.” 
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Even Tertullian thought all this involved quite a sacrifice for a neo- 
phyte. It is certain that he did not impose desertion. 

Another explicit pacifist—although we have seen that like Tertul- 

_ lian he was willing to pray for the imperial armies—was Origen. Chris- 

\ tians must, in his opinion, keep their hands free from blood so that 

\they may be able to wrestle with God in prayer ‘“‘on behalf of those 
who are fighting in a righteous cause, and for the king who reigns right- 
eously, that whatever is opposed to those who act righteously may be 
destroyed.””' Origen also had other reasons in addition to his pacifist 
tenets for not wanting Christians in the army. In his explanation of I 
Corinthians, which was written long before the Contra Celsum, he 
shows that he was well aware that there were Christian soldiers and 
that he did not like the way they comported themselves. “Idolatry is 
the sin of the army. ‘I am forced into it,’ they say. “The army demands 
it. I risk my life if I do not sacrifice or if I do not put on the white 
robe and offer incense according to the customs of the army.’ And 
yet such a person calls himself a Christian!” A little further along he 
ventures the remark that all soldiers are thieves. It is clear, therefore, 

that Origen’s outspoken hostility to the Christian soldier is also rooted 
in his horror of idolatry and licentiousness. 

The A postolic Tradition likewise betrays the pacifism of its author: 
“A soldier of the government must be told not to execute men. If he 
should be ordered to do it, he shall not do it. He must be told not to 
take the military oath. If he will not agree, let him be rejected. If a 
catechumen or a baptized Christian wishes to become a soldier (i.e., 
a volunteer), let him be cast out. For he has despised God.”** The 
headsman referred to was a soldier assigned to courts of justice which 
might call on him to execute criminals. According to this rigorist he 
could become a Christian convert without giving up his post but he 
must not shed blood. And no baptized Christian could join the police 
or the soldiery. 

Efforts have been made to show that other Christian writers of this 

41 Origen, Contra Celsum, VIII, 73 (GCS, Origenes II, 290-91). Origen even risks the 
statement: “We do not fight under the emperor even though he require it” (ibid., p. 291). 

4 For the Commentary on I Corinthians, cf. Journal of Theological Studies, TX (1907-8), 
366-69; the translation is the writer’s. 


43 Hippolytus, A postolic Tradition, ed. Gregory Dix (London, 1937), p. 26; cf. H. Elfers, 
Die Kirchenordnung Hippolyts von Rom (Paderborn, 1938), p. 62. 
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period were rigorists in regard to military service. Often this is alleged 
on scanty evidence. Athenagoras states that Christians love their 
enemies, do not strike back, do not go to law when robbed, that they 
give to them that ask and love their neighbors as themselves—and 
he is labeled a pacifist.“ Minucius Felix, in repudiating homicide, 
mentions abortion, the exposing of infants, and ritual murders.** These 
and other formulations of the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount do 
not derive from a consideration of the complicated factors involved 
in a determination of the liceity of military service. Speaking as Bishop 
of Carthage, Cyprian raises a vigorous voice against war, though his 
vehemence is no more than should be allowed to his office: ‘“The whole 
world is wet with mutual blood; and murder, which in the case of an 
individual is admitted to be a crime, is called a virtue when it is com- 
mitted wholesale.’’4* We have already mentioned that Cyprian desired 
an efficient and numerous army. He also mentions in one of his letters 
that there were soldier martyrs in the persecution of Decius. To what 
wars is he referring, then, and are we justified in making him out a 
pacifist? Doubtless he and many other Fathers would have been re- 
luctant to authorize military service in the Roman formations at that 
time, but that does not prove that they were pacifists.”” 

One well-known scene from the period we are considering brings up 
the question of the military oath and other oaths which soldiers might 
be called upon to take. We have already heard Tertullian insisting that 
the baptismal vows of the Christian exclude the possibility of taking 
the military oath, while the A postolic Tradition warned the soldier not 
to take it. The question came up at Alexandria at the beginning of 
the third century. Basilides, an officer, was commanded to lead Pota- 
miaena, a Christian virgin, to her death. Although she had already been 

“ Athenagoras, Legatio pro christianis, 11 (PG, VI, 912-13). 

48 Minucius Felix, Octavius, 30 (PL, III, 333-35; ed. G. Quispel [Leiden, 1949], pp. 
66-68). 

46 tie Ad Donatum, 6 (PL, IV, 208; ed. J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink [The 
Hague, 1946], p. 13); cf. Ad Demetrianum, 3; 17; 20 (PL, IV, 564-66; 576-77; 578-79). 

47 Cf. Bainton: “Thus all of the outstanding writers of the East and the West repudi- 
ated participation in warfare for Christians” (art. cit., p. 197). Moffatt writes: “It would 
have been indeed strange if the early Christians had not lifted up their testimony against 
warfare as distinguished pagans had done before them” (art. cit., p. 662). For Lactantius 


cf. Bainton, art. cit., p. 211; Moffatt, art. cit., p. 662; Cadoux, The Early Church and the 
World, p. 416; and D. Petavius, Theologica dogmata, IV (Venice, 1745), 183 f. 
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tortured and maltreated by the gladiators, the mob tried to shake her 
constancy by insults as she was led away. Basilides showed the martyr 
every consideration and shielded her as far as possible from the in- 
humanity of the mob. Potamiaena noticed the kindness and promised 
that by prayer she would obtain a reward for him. Thereupon boiling 
pitch was poured over her entire body and she bore witness to Christ. 
This experience seems to have converted Basilides. Later on, when he 
was required by his fellow soldiers ‘to swear for a certain reason, 
Basilides declared that it was not lawful for him to swear at all, for 
he was a Christian.” This declaration led to his arrest and incarcera- 
tion. Before he was executed Basilides told the Christians who visited 
him that three days after her martyrdom St. Potamiaena had appeared 
to him and “placed a crown upon his head and said that she had be- 
sought the Lord for him and had obtained what she asked and soon 
he would be with her.” Basilides was baptized and executed.** 

The oath which caused Basilides to confess the faith was probably 
not the military oath. No doubt he had taken that previously. In the 
forms which have come down to us this oath of service seems harmless 
enough. According to Vegetius, “‘jurant autem milites omnia se strenue 
facturos quae praeceperit imperator, nunquam deserturos nec mortem 
recusaturos pro Romana republica.”” In another form: “omnino se 
facturos pro republica, nec recessuros nisi praecepto consulis post 
completa stipendia.’’** A promise of obedience to the commander was 
included: ‘“omniaque facturos quae is praeciperet.’”’ The soldiers also 
swore to prefer the interest of the emperor to all others: “‘se imperatoris 
salutem omnibus potiorem esse habituros.” At the accession of a new 
emperor the soldiers had to “jurare in nomen imperatoris.” Annually 
on the anniversary of this event and on January first the oath was re- 
newed. The invocation of gods during the ceremony of its administra- 
tion could, of course, turn the oath into an act of pagan cult. The 
same might have been true of the oath which Basilides was expected 
to take. We have no means of determining just how compromising 
were the demands made on him, but he may well have been asked to 
take an oath which would have involved the profession of paganism. 

48 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VI, 6 (GCS, Eusebius II/2, 534). Eusebius makes Basilides a 
disciple of Origen. 


‘* Bigelmair, op. cit., p. 178, quotes Vegetius; Leclercq gives the other version (art. cit., 
cols. 1110, 1114). 
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Apparently the Christian soldiers considered the ordinary military 
oath acceptable or were able to avoid taking it.*° 

During the period 170-260 the Christian tradition of loyalism which 
had distinguished preceding generations was maintained. Marcus Aure- 
lius (161-80) knew of the courage of the martyrs and attributed it to 
mere obstinacy. He had no complaint about their loyalty." Tertullian 
noted in his day that the Christians were denounced as enemies of the 
emperor.” And yet the Christians were not involved in any conspiracy. 
When Cassius, Niger, and Albinus revolted, no Christians supported 
them. The Christians saw in the elevation of the princes the hand of 
God. “Noster est magis Caesar ut a Deo nostro constitutus.” “Render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s” was stil) a norm for the Chris- 
tian conscience. ®* 

The scanty evidence which has survived from the period shows that 
military service became a problem of some moment during the third 
quarter of the second century and persisted as such. During these 
years the ecclesiastical authorities were unostentatiously against en- 
listment and it was understood among Christians that they were to 
avoid conscription if possible. The principal reason for this line of 
conduct is to be sought in the dangers to faith and morals which could 
not but be met with in the services. There were, too, some pacifists 
in the Christian community. The most notable of these, and the only 
one whose explanation of his stand has come down to us, was Tertullian. 
His works indeed are the main source for students of the problem during 
our period. We have seen that he was, apart from the rhetoric of the 
A pologeticum, a consistent rigorist in this matter. His only concession 
was to permit the convert soldier to remain in the army on condition 
that he avoid contamination. Even in this case he counselled deser- 
tion. 

The ecclesiastical authorities, while they expected what Christian 
soldiers there were to avoid compromise with paganism, were equally 
anxious that they should do nothing which would precipitate a persecu- 
tion. Their precautions were not successful. In the last decade of this 


50 Cf. Palmer, op. cit., p. 25. 

51 Marcus Aurelius, quoted in C. Kirch, Enchiridion fontium historiae ecclesiasticae 
antiquae (4th ed.; Freiburg im Breisgau, 1923), n. 77. 

® Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, 2 (PL, I, 777-79). 

3 Cf. Charles Plater, A Primer of Peace and War (London, 1915), p. 190. 
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period the bloody persecutions of Decius (249-51) and Valerian (252- 
60) struck terror into Christian hearts. Soldiers were among the vic- 
tims. In Alexandria, Besas, a soldier, was put to death for rebuking 
those who insulted the martyrs. In the same city, 


. .. a a certain person who was being tried as a Christian seemed inclined to re- 
cant, a maniple of soldiers, Ammon and Zeno and Ptolemy and Ingenes, and with 
them an old man, Theophilus, were standing close together before the tribunal. 
They gnashed their teeth, and made signs with their bodies. And when the atten- 
tion of all was turned to them, before anyone else could seize them, they rushed 
up to the tribunal saying they were Christians.™ 


Harnack is right when he says that this little episode casts much light 
on the situation in Egypt, one of the most Christian parts of the world 
at the time.®* It proves that the percentage of Christian soldiers was 
not small in that region. 


FROM GALLIENUS (260-68) TO CONSTANTINE (306-37) 


Gallienus, son of the persecutor Valerian, reversed his father’s policy 
toward the Christians. His decree of tolerance has not come down to 
us but we have the Greek translation of a rescript to the bishops of 
Egypt. This imperial decree, which gave freedom and security to the 
Christians, was of considerable importance despite the fact that it 
was not long in force. When Gallienus acceded to the petition of the 
bishops, he admitted that the Church possessed a legal status, and in 
giving back Church property he confirmed the legality of its posses- 
sions. The Emperor, of course, was not acting out of sympathy for 
Christianity: he thought that the new religion could be more easily 
stopped by a revival of paganism than by the sword.** 

The incident from this reign which throws light on our problem be- 
longs in spirit to the preceding period. It took place at Caesarea in 
Palestine at a time when the authority of Gallienus was not yet recog- 
nized there. Marinus, a Christian, had a distinguished military career 
behind him and was on the eve of being made a centurion. A disap- 

* Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VI, 41, 22 f. (GCS, Eusebius IT/2, 608 f.). 

56 Harnack, Militia Christi, p. 77: “Die kleine Episode ersetzt ganze Bande: wenn es 
so in agyptischen Regimentern bereits im Jahre 250 aussah, wie kann man sich iiber das 
wundern, was Konstantinus sechzig Jahre spiiter getan hat?” 


5 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 658. Cf. Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VII, 13 (GCS, 
Eusebius II/2, 666); Vogt, op. cit., p. 37 ff. 
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pointed rival complained that the promotion was illegal because 
Marinus was a Christian. The charge was admitted and the judge gave 
only three hours for deliberation. 


When Marinus came out of the tribunal, Theotecnus, the bishop of the place, 
took him aside and conversed with him, and taking his hand led him into the 
Church. And standing with him within, in the sanctuary, he raised his cloak a 
little, and pointed to the sword that hung by his side; and at the same time placed 
before him the Scripture of the divine Gospels, and told him to choose which of 
the two he wished. And without hesitation he reached forth his right hand and took 
the divine Scripture. 


Marinus was condemned to death and executed forthwith.” 

The assassination of Gallienus was followed by an anti-Christian 
reaction, especially in Italy. Claudius II (268-70) and Aurelian (270-75) 
dropped the policy of tolerance without resorting to open persecution. 
They preferred to ignore Christianity in a hostile spirit and with the 
threat of active opposition. It was, indeed, only the assassination of 
Aurelian that prevented him from trying to force Christians to accept 
the solution of the religious problem he had decided to impose.** 

From the death of this potential persecutor until the great persecu- 
tion, the Church enjoyed peace for over a quarter of a century. During 
most of the reign of Diocletian and his colleagues of the Tetrarchy the 
tolerance seemed to be turning into actual favor. The Church never 
had known such tranquillity. Christians were even entrusted with the 
government of provinces and, that their consciences might be at peace, 
they were dispensed from offering sacrifice. Moreover the Empress 
Prisca, wife of Diocletian, and their daughter Valeria, were catechu- 
mens if not actually Christians. “Why need I speak,” writes Eusebius, 
“of those in the royal palaces, and of the rulers over all, who allowed 
the members of their households, wives, children, and servants to 
speak openly before them for the divine word and life, and suffered 
them almost to boast of the freedom of their faith? Indeed they es- 
teemed them highly and preferred them to their fellow servants.’’®® 

The army, although more intransigent than the court, leaned in the 


57 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VII, 15 (GCS, Eusebius II/2, 668-70). 

58 When Aurelian conquered Zenobia in 272 he left the decision between the claims of 
Paul of Samosata and Domnus to the bishops of Rome and Italy; Eusebius, Hist. eccl., 
VII, 30, 19 (GCS, Eusebius IT/2, 714). 

59 Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VIII, 1 (GCS, Eusebius II/2, 736-40). 
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same direction. No dispensation from sacrifice was granted Christian 
officers, but they were tacitly exempted or they were permitted to 
soothe their consciences by making the sign of the cross before the 
pagan ritual began. The pagan commanders connived in this strange 
procedure. Many of them thought, no doubt, that the Christian move- 
ment could not be stopped. Apparently Diocletian thought so. The 
tide of conversions which had long since set in toward Christianity 
increased in force. Christians looked forward hopefully to the day of 
complete emancipation. More and more of the faithful were in the 
armies, and that not only as a result of the conversion of soldiers. The 
Church authorities accepted the situation in silence.® 

But Galerius, Caesar of Diocletian and a convinced pagan, resolved 
to oppose the surrender to Christianity. His prestige had risen as a 
result of his victory over the Persians in 298; he felt himself strong 
enough to defend the gods. Galerius spent the winter of 302-3 with 
Diocletian at Nicomedia, urging his aging chief to purge the court 
and the army of Christians. During his visit to the West in 303, Diocle- 
tian fell desperately ill. On his return to Nicomedia he was a nervous 
wreck; the report spread that he was dying or dead. Galerius seized 
the opportunity to change the modified persecution already launched 
into a life-or-death struggle. The pagan reaction entered its most acute 
phase. 

The army, and particularly the officers’ corps, was to be purged of 
Christians. Eusebius writes: “The devil did not wage war against all 
of us at once, but made trial at first only of those in the army. For he 
supposed that the others could be taken easily if he should first attack 
and subdue these.” This statement not only indicates that there were 

60 Cf. Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 10 (PL, VII, 210-11). A number of sol- 
diers, among them Maximilianus whom we studied at the beginning of this article, were 
tried after 295; cf. Leclercq, art. cit., cols. 1133-47. One of the martyrs, Marcellus, was a 
centurion; another, Julius, had spent twenty-seven years in the service. 

61 Cf. Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 667. Some attribute the decision launching the 
persecution to Diocletian; but Galerius seems to have been the decisive force at the 
moment. When Diocletian and Maximian resigned, Galerius’ men (Maximinus Daia, 
Severus) became Caesars to the exclusion of Constantine. Later Licinius, another hench- 
man of Galerius, received the purple; cf. Vogt, op. cit., pp. 134, 149. 

® Eusebius, Hist. eccl., VIII, 4 (GCS, Eusebius II/2, 744-46): “Thereupon many of 
the soldiers were seen most cheerfully embracing private life, so that they might not deny 


their piety toward the creator of the universe.”’ For a list of the soldier martyrs cf. Har- 
nack, Mission und Ausbreitung, II, 584. 
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numbers of Christians in the army but also shows that they were far 
from being considered lax in their religion. Lactantius agrees substan- 
tially with this view. Galerius, he reports, feared the anger of the gods 
and thought that the armies would be defeated if Christians were 
tolerated in them. In addition, the military haruspices attributed the 
unfavorable outcome of certain auguries to the presence of Christian 
soldiers. Galerius was determined to break with all compromise. The 
contest in the army was really the heart of the great persecution. The 
question was, in a sense, a military one: Was the army to remain true 
to its pagan traditions or was it to abandon them and tolerate the 
Christian soldier? Galerius saw to it that tolerance was not achieved 
without much bloodshed. Soldiers were martyred. There were some 
denials of the faith. The harshness of the measures produced mutinies 
in Syria and Melitene. Maximinus II, relative and henchman of Gale- 
rius, had to forbid Christian soldiers to leave the service lest the mili- 
tary formations be decimated. Blood flowed from 303 to 311. 

It was Galerius, the superstitious supporter of the gods, who even- 
tually gave up the struggle. Victim of a strange disease, he issued in 
311 a decree which, while berating the Christians, grudgingly granted 
them toleration.“ The Empire was on the verge of a decisive change. 
Within a few months Constantine the Great was (if we may believe a 
contemporary witness) to put the sign of the cross on the shields of 
the Roman soldiery. It is certain that it was being engraved on his 
coins before many years had passed. Constantine inaugurated a policy 
of support for Christianity which was only temporarily disturbed by 
the abortive pagan reactions under Licinius and Julian the Apostate. 
From this time danger to the Christian faith of the soldiers did not 
exist. In 416 Theodosius II was to exclude pagans from the armed 
services of the Empire.“ 

The Church, for its part, spoke its mind on the liceity of military 
service as soon as the handicaps against Christian soldiers had been 
removed. There is—a fact of considerable moment when we consider 
the importance of councils in the government of the Church at the 
time—no record of any conciliar decree against military service for 
the entire pre-Constantinian era; not even at Elvira, where intran- 

8 Cf. Lactantius, De mortibus persecutorum, 34 (PL, VII, 249-51). 


“ Codex Theodosianus, XVI, 10, 21: “Qui profano pagani ritus errore seu crimine 
polluantur, hoc est gentiles, nec ad militiam admittantur.” 
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sigence was so pronounced, was there any legislation on this point. 
Harnack is obviously right in interpreting this silence as an evidence 
of a watchful-waiting policy on the part of the episcopate. As soon, at 
any rate, as Constantine had granted true tolerance, we find the Coun- 
cil of Arles (314) rallying to the support of the government by excom- 
municating deserters even in times of peace. From that time on there 
can be no doubt as to the attitude of the Church.® 

Before concluding this survey, some further points should be men- 
tioned. Not infrequently in discussions of our problem it is assumed 
that true Christians were in principle against the shedding of human 
blood—and that to such a degree that they ruled out capital punish- 
ment as well as military service. Professor Bainton sums up the argu- 
ment for this position. He appeals to the doubtful Western text of the 
apostolic decree of Acts 15; to certain statements of Tertullian, Minu- 
cius Felix, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius, and Victricius in the West; 
and to Athenagoras, Origen, the Canons of Hippolytus, and Basil in the 
East, with mention of Marcion at the end.** The evidence suffers not 
only from scantiness but also from vagueness. Many people are re- 
volted by bloodshed who are not against military service or capital 
punishment. Even today in the Catholic Church there is a penalty 
excluding from the reception or exercise of holy orders those who have 
killed or mutilated a man.” The early Church, like the Church of our 
day, had “‘a strong aversion to bloodshed and saw an incompatibility 


86 This decree should be taken as it reads; cf. Harnack, Militia Christi, p. 87, and note 
his remarks on p. 79, n. 2: ‘“‘Dennoch ist seitens der Kirche eine generelle oder spezialisierte 
Anweisung fiir die christlichen Soldaten in Bezug auf ihr Verhalten niemals erfolgt; die 
Materie zu regeln war unméglich. Sehr bezeichnend sind in dieser Hinsicht die Kanones 
der Synode von Elvira in Spanien. Sie beschiftigen sich hauptsichlich mit der Regelung 
des christlichen Lebens innerhalb der heidnischen Umgebung; aber in Bezug auf den 
Soldatenstand beobachten sie ein beredtes Schweigen.” H. Achelis proposes the theory 
that in the fourth century the Church removed soldier martyrs from the calendar to 
avoid an unfavorable effect on the army (Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 
II, 442 f.). This hypothesis lacks proof. For the attitude of the Church to war after the 
Constantinian revolution, cf. P. Batiffol, “Les premiers chrétiens et la guerre,” L’Eglise 
et le droit de guerre (2nd ed.; Paris, 1920). 

66 Cf. Bainton, art. cit., p. 208 ff. 

* Cf. P. Gasparri, Tractatus canonicus de sacra ordinatione (Paris, 1893), I, 255: “Cum 
non deceat eum qui hominem interfecit aut mutilavit, etiam sine culpa, esse ministrum 
illius qui fuit mitis et humilis corde, Ecclesia eum removit a clero.” 
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between love and killing,” but the assumption that the early Church 
rejected any shedding of human blood lacks solid foundation. 

An argument against the liceity of military service in Christian 
circles cannot be drawn from the testimony of inscriptions. The prin- 
cipal reason is that no adequate study of ancient inscriptions from this 
viewpoint exists. Dom Leclercq’s article, published in 1933, is admit- 
tedly provisional.** We may note in passing that this erudite author 
disputes the view that the small number of inscriptions of Christian 
soldiers which has been found up to the present proves that the num- 
ber of such soldiers was negligible. “Qui pourra évaluer jamais le 
nombre d’épitaphes dépourvues de toute formule et de tout symbole 
chrétiens et qui furent placées par des survivants paiens sur la tombe 
d’un fidéle?”’ 

CONCLUSION 


The Church fosters peace and is unalterably opposed to war. St. 
Augustine, who was in his day to formulate the doctrine of the Church 
on the conditions for a just war, expressed this attitude forcibly when 
he wrote: “He who can bear the thought of war without great pain has 
lost human feeling.’”’®* Christians, then, desire peace but they have 
often to endure war and they have learned to see in it a just chastise- 
ment for sin and to appreciate its expiatory value. They also hold that 
God can draw good even from this supreme temporal evil. 

At the time of the foundation of the Church the Savior was careful 
to make it clear that warfare was not a means to be used for the ad- 
vancement of His religion. In a true though not pacifist sense He dis- 
armed Peter when He said: “‘Put back thy sword into its place; for all 
those who take the sword will perish by the sword’ (Matt. 26:52). 
Christ had to make it clear that the kingdom of God is not of this world 
and not to be advanced by earthly weapons. The novelty of this posi- 
tion made it necessary to state it with vigor. Little wonder, perhaps, 
that some have been prone to extend the prohibition even to just war- 
fare. 

But such an extension cannot be shown to derive from the principles 

88 Leclercq, art. cit., cols. 1155-81. 


6° Augustine, De civitate Dei, XIX, 7 (CSEL, XL/2, 384). Cf. John K. Ryan, Modern 
War and Basic Ethics (Milwaukee, 1940). 
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of Christianity. For a considerable period there was no soldier problem. 
Soldier converts were not numerous and they were not required to 
leave the army. The account of the friendly centurions in the Gospel 
helped, perhaps, to win this favorable solution for the convert. Even 
the rigorists did not dare demand desertion without reservation. 

As the Christian religion appealed but little to the average soldier, 
and as the areas of recruitment were not in places where Christians 
were especially numerous, the Christian contingent fighting under the 
eagles of Rome was small before 170. After that date, with the rapid 
influx of pagans into the Church, it was inevitable that the soldier 
problem should arise. We find it posed from the pagan viewpoint by 
Celsus about 180, from the Christian viewpoint by Tertullian in the 
early years of the third century. Celsus is shocked because the Chris- 
tians do not rally to the defense of the Empire, Tertullian because so 
many do. We learn from the latter that some soldier converts did re- 
main in the army. But, in addition, Christian conscripts and even 
volunteers were, for reasons we have examined, joining up in appre- 
ciable numbers. The Church definitely faced a soldier problem. Still 
no ecclesiastical instruction on the Christian attitude to military life 
was forthcoming. It was nearly impossible that there should be such 
instruction. On the one hand, the ecclesiastical authorities wished the 
Empire well in its struggle with the Germans and Persians; they even 
prayed regularly for its success. On the other hand, the compromises 
which the military life exacted from Christians made it impossible for 
bishops to sanction enlistment. The solution of the Church was a 
practical one: silence and hope for better days. Outside the Catholic 
Church pacifist solutions were current, while even non-pacifists de- 
nounced the evils of warfare. 

With the proclamation of tolerance under Gallienus, and especially 
in the early days of the Tetrarchy, the long-awaited better days seemed 
to have dawned at last. More and more Christians joined up because, 
following the concessions made in civil life, a peaceful solution of the 
Christian problem in the army seemed likely. If Galerius had not tried 
to overcome Christianity by force, it is probable that an arrangement 
would have been reached in due time. The violence of the pagan reac- 
tion served only to show the strength of Christianity in the army and 
out of it. Galerius recanted, and when Constantine not only tolerated 
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the Christian religion but showed himself a friend and supporter, he 
removed the last reasons that Christians had for rejecting military 
service. Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea in Palestine, writing about 313, 
serenely asserts that Christians serve in just wars.”° 

Both Professor Bainton and Dom Leclercq explain the attitude of 
the pre-Constantinian Church in somewhat different ways. The former 
holds that the practical attitude of the Christian leaders who desired 
the survival of the Empire and prayed for brave soldiers prevented a 
well-grounded (radical?) solution of the problem. For Dr. Bainton 
this means that the Church was beginning to recognize different ethical 
levels. The ultimate solution for him was the acceptance by the Church 
of two grades of Christian conduct. Dom Leclercq asserts that the 
texts seem to show that, while there was undoubtedly an imposing 
number of Christian soldiers in the third century, the ecclesiastical 
authorities vacillated between hostility and favor to Christians serving. 
He finds the solution for these ‘“‘contradictions” in the fact that usually 
the authorities winked at the Christian quality of soldiers and officials, 
while it was quite easy for the Christian in the services to avoid any 
compromise with paganism. No one will deny that Professor Bainton 
and Dom Leclercq have in these statements touched an aspect of our 
problem. But they seem to have been unduly impressed by the denun- 
ciations of bloodshed and warfare to be found in certain Christian 
writers, while they pass over the fact that no conciliar decree against 
service had appeared. At a time when councils had such power in 
shaping Church policy this absence explains whatever vacillation there 
was among Christian spokesmen. A certain amount of hesitancy can 
also be explained by the complexity of the problems involved. Circum- 
stances were not favorable for dispassionate thought on the subject. 
Harnack, an exponent of liberal Christianity, assumes that Christ 
and His early followers were against warfare and the shedding of blood 
for any reason whatsoever. But he recognizes that the documents show 
that the ancient Church held no such a position in the third century. 
For him this would be but another example of the Hellenization of the 
Gospel. 

The problems created for the Church by the participation of Chris- 
tians in just wars have, of course, been very serious. The pacifist theory 


7 Eusebius, Demonstratio evangelica, I, 8 (GCS, Eusebius VI, 39). 
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is but an aberration of a genuine element of Christian ethics. The 
Church has within its wall a place for the Christian soldier. It has al- 
ways offered prayers for victory in just war. Nevertheless there are 
other prayers which express more profound aspirations of the Chris- 
tian soul. In August 1939, when the world was about to enter upon 
the greatest of all wars up to the present time, Pope Pius XII inter- 
preted these feelings in the following words: “Nothing is lost by peace; 
everything can be lost by war. The Vicar of Christ knows no duty 
more sacred, no mission more gratifying, than that of being the un- 
wearied advocate of peace.” 
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SANCTIFYING GRACE AND OUR UNION WITH 
THE HOLY TRINITY 


P. DE LETTER, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, India 


The mystery of sanctifying grace and of our union with the Holy 
Trinity is one of the most appealing subjects of study in present-day 
speculative theology. It is also admittedly one of the most difficult 
to express in a satisfactory manner; proof of this is the very number 
and diversity of attempts at such expression during the last decade 
or more.! Recently Malachi J. Donnelly took up the problem and pro- 
posed “‘a solution according to de la Taille.’’? If it is true that de la 
Taille’s formula for grace, as created actuation by the Uncreated Act, 
is the least defective of all expressions ventured so far,’ then Fr. Don- 
nelly’s move stands a good chance of being a step in the right direc- 
tion. With him we believe that de la Taille’s new concept of grace and 
the supernatural does provide a key to further understanding of the 
mystery of God’s inhabitation through grace. But we cannot escape 
an impression of unsatisfactoriness which the study of his proposed 
solution leaves behind. Our main objection to his attempt is leveled 
against the idea of sanctifying grace, in its created reality, as some sort 
of miniature trinity in us. Does not this idea suggest, at least in its 
remote implication, a notion, however minimizing, of some sort of 
threefold efficient causality involving each of the three divine Persons? 
For, although Fr. Donnelly says that “from the one and indivisible, 
created and finite communication of divine life to the soul will there 
arise three relations, one to each divine Person who, by quasi-forma] 


1Cf., among others, P. Galtier, S.J., Le saint Esprit en nous d’apres les Peres grecs 
(Rome, 1946); L’Habitation en nous des trois personnes (2nd ed.; Rome, 1950); L. Chambat, 
Présence et union: Les missions des personnes de la sainte trinité selon saint Thomas d’Aquin 
(Paris, 1945); R. Morency, S.J., L’Union de grace selon saint Thomas (Montreal, 1950); 
S. I. Dockx, O.P., Fils de Dieu par grace (Paris, 1948); H. Schauf, Die Einwohnung des 
heiligen Geistes (Freiburg, 1947). 

2 Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J., “The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit: A Solution according 
to de la Taille,” THEoLocicat Stuptres, VIII (1947), 445-70. 

3 Cf. G. Philips, “La grace des justes de l’Ancien Testament: Fondements scripturaires; 
Etude sae ” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, XXIV (9m, 45: “. .. ’expres- 
sion ...la moins déficiente de toutes celles que nous connaissons.” 
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causality, communicates the divine life to the soul,’ yet further on he 
seems to postulate a threefold foundation of these three relations. Is 
this really necessary? Or is that threefold foundation possible withcut 
a threefold causality? Without entering into a detailed discussion of 
Fr. Donnelly’s study, we propose to repeat and complete his attempt, 
taking for granted the main ideas he has exposed already. We intend 
therefore to examine how de la Taille’s idea of grace, created actuation 
by Uncreated Act, proves helpful for an exposition of the non-ap- 
propriation or proprium theory of the inhabitation of the Holy Trinity. 

The mystery of God-in-us through grace implies two problems which 
it is imperative to disjoin clearly at the outset. (1) Wherein consists 
the special presence of the Trinity in us which is proper to grace and 
specifically different from God’s presence in us or in other things such 
as is implied in every created reality?* Or, viewed from our side, what 
is our union with, or relation to, God which is characteristic of the 
supernatural life of grace? (2) In what manner can it be said that 
through grace the three Persons of the Trinity are present in us 
formaliter and not only materialiter, i.e., as three distinct Persons and 
not only as One-in-Three; or that they are present qua tres, not only 
qui tres? Or, considering our union with the Trinity from our side, how 
can we conceive our distinct relations to each of the three divine Per- 
sons?* The two questions are distinct and separable. Even a theological 

4 Art. cit., p. 466. 

5 Fr. Donnelly noted this question in a previous article, ‘“The Theory of R. P. Maurice 
de la Taille, S.J., on the Hypostatic Union,” THroLocicat Stunts, II (1941), 510-26: 
“...a presence of God by quasi-formal causality, or a presence by union between Himself 
as Uncreated Act and the created nature as potency, will alone fulfil the definition of the 
supernatural” (p. 521). 

* The question is insinuated by Fr. Donnelly when he says that habitual grace gives the 
soul “‘a relationship, not only of efficient causality to the Trinity, but formally and in se 
a relation of union to the Three Persons of the Trinity” (“The Theory of R. P. Maurice 
de la Taille,” p. 525). For Pére de la Taille, cf. “Actuation créée par Acte incréé,” Re- 
cherches de science religieuse, XVIII (1928), 253-68; “Entretien amical d’Eudoxe et de 
Palaméde sur la grace d’union,” Revue apologétique, XLVIII (1929), 5-26, 129-45; “Théo- 
ries mystiques 4 propos d’un livre récent [i.e., C. Butler, Western Mysticism, 2nd ed., 
London, 1927],’’ Recherches de science religieuse, XVIII (1928), 297-325, where he says: 
“L’union est quelque chose de créé; c’est la grace habituelle. Le terme de l’union, c’est la 
Trinité, incréé. L’habitation de la Trinité, la présence ou communication de la Trinité, ne 
se confond pas avec la Trinité, dont elle n’a ni |’éternité ni l’immutabilité; mais elle se 
confond en revanche avec la grace sanctifiante, notre union habituelle 4 la GrAce incréée” 
(pp. 304-5). 
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position which evades the second by saying that there are no distinct 
relations between us and each of the three Persons except by way of 
appropriation,’ has still to give a solution to the first question: it must 
explain the manner of the new presence of God in us which is proper 
to the supernatural. De la Taille’s theory does, we believe, answer 
both questions, but in different ways, i.e., according to two distinct, 
but inseparable, aspects of his formula. The emphasis on “actuation” 
explains the special presence; the stress on ‘‘Uncreated Act” gives the 
clue to proper distinct relations to each of the three Persons. We 
must explain in detail this summary statement. 


CREATED ACTUATION BY UNCREATED ACT 


Every supernatural reality—supernatural in the strict sense of the 
word—is constituted by a new dependence on, or relation to, God, 
Pure Act, which de la Taille has expressed in the formula, “created 
actuation by the Uncreated Act.”® For our present purpose, this 
phrase points chiefly to two ideas. The first idea is that God, Un- 
created Act, communicates Himself to the spiritual creature (the 
spirit alone can be “‘supernaturalized’”’) and unites Himself to it as its 
quasi-form without any intermediary, thus “divinizing” the creature. 
This quasi-information by the Pure Act is not information, because 
evidently the Uncreated Act can in no way derive any perfection from 
actuating the creature (as a form does when informing its matter). 
It is actuation, because He unites Himself with the creature immedi- 
ately, as an act is united to the potency which it perfects without any 
mediating link. The second idea implied is that this actuation, being 
really distinct from the Act itself (since the Uncreated Act exists 
even when not actuating the creature), is a “created” reality, i.e., a 

7 Cf. William R. O’Connor, “A New Concept of Grace and the Supernatural,” Ecclesi- 
astical Review, XCVIII (1938), 401-13. Cf. p. 408: “What more is needed to explain the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the souls of the just? If by grace there is an immediate and 
permanent, though accidental, union of the soul with the uncreated Act of Life (the Blessed 
Trinity, but the Holy Spirit by appropriation), and if the actuation means the giving of 
the Act to the subject and the possession of the Act by the subject, what more need be 


said?” Fr. O’Connor admits the formula, therefore, as an answer to the first question, but 
apparently not to the second. 

8 Cf. M. de la Taille, “Actuation créée,” cited above, footnote 6; also W. O’Connor, 
art. cit. Fr. Donnelly’s criticism of Fr. O’Connor’s understanding of de la Taille (THE0- 
LOGICAL Stup1Es, II [1941], 514), and Fr. O’Connor’s reply (ibid., ITI [1942], 403-12), 
need not detain us here. 
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positive reality whose presence involves an objective change in the 
creature thus actuated. As such, this created actuation is somehow 
“produced,” not by a divine efficient causality separate from the 
actuating or quasi-informing causality, but in this very actuating, 
as the disposition of the creature’s potency to the Act. Because this 
actuation is something real, distinct from the Uncreated Act, it is an 
effect common to the whole Trinity, just as every divine opus ad 
extra.’ The created actuation is not a medium standing between the 
Uncreated Act and the soul which He actuates.’° It is the real founda- 
tion which gives reality to the relation of immediate union of the crea- 
ture with God. And because actuation here is prior to efficiency—the 
latter being necessary only in so far as the “‘passion” in the creature 
is a “created” reality—this foundation of our relation to God is in a 
way consequent on, rather than antecedent to, the relation." 

In the supernatural reality of sancitfying grace, therefore, we have 
a created actuation of the essence of the soul by the Uncreated Act. 
The state of grace, therefore, presents two aspects, distinct but in- 
separable from each other. The first aspect is that of union or relation 
or esse ad, which as such does not designate an esse in nor any quality 
or esse absolutum, but only an esse relativum, i.e., immediate union of 
the essence of the soul with the essence of God. Union consists in 
unity of distinct realities which are and remain distinct in their union. 
One of these, in the present case, is God, Pure Act, who is changeless 
and imperfectible. Our supernatural union with God, therefore, is in 

® Though the causality of the Uncreated Act by virtue of which the created actuation 
comes into being is not efficient causality sim pliciter, separable from the (active) actuation, 
but is only a distinct aspect of that actuating or quasi-formal causality, yet, because the 
created actuation is a reality (accidental only, i.e., a guo and not a quod), absolute and not 
merely relative, an esse in and not only an esse ad, it is caused to be by a divine operation 
ad extra. The actuation is, therefore, in a real manner ad extra, or productive of some 
reality outside or distinct from God. The causative principle of the created actuation is, 
therefore, the unum esse absolutum in God, i.e., the divine essence or nature. 

1 It would be so, were it produced in the way every natural reality is produced, by 
efficient causality properly so called. 

‘1 Tt may be correct to speak here, as Fr. O’Connor does (THEotocicat Stuptes, III 
[1942], 403 ff.), of reciprocal causality between the efficient and the quasi-informing aspects 
of the actuation. This should not be understood, however, in the sense that a divine effi- 


ciency separate from the actuation precedes the actuation itself. There are not two separate 
divine causalities here; there is but one: quasi-information. 
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God a relatio merae rationis, a relation of mere reason.” If it is to be 
real at all, then it must mean an objective reality in the soul. The soul 
is really united or related to the Uncreated Act because the foundation 
of that relation is real in the soul, namely, the created actuation which 
is identically created sanctifying grace. That is why a second aspect 
besides that of union is necessarily inherent in the state of grace, 
namely, the aspect of “production” of created grace.'* The created 
actuation makes the immediate union of the soul with God real in 
such manner that the supernatural relation to God is real from the 
soul to God, though it is only a relation of reason from God to the soul. 


SPECIAL PRESENCE OF GOD 


How does this actuation by the Uncreated Act explain the presence 
of God that is proper and exclusive to the state of grace? But first 
we must ask: What do we mean by saying, “‘presence of God,” and 
“special presence’? By presence of God in a creature we express the 
union of the creature with God, connoting also that God is personal. 
Our idea of presence, as a direct concept, expresses local vicinity or 
union in space. This direct concept, when applied to God, must of 
course be purified of its imperfect element, inasmuch as God is not in 
space per modum locati, or as contained in a place. God’s presence in 
things, therefore, expresses the relation of union of things to Him, a 
relation that is real in them and unreal or of mere reason in Him." 
The natural presence of God in creatures, i.e., the relation of creatures 
to God or their dependence on Him based on and expressing their 
creaturehood, is one which refers them to God as to their efficient cause 
and their exemplary and final cause. God is in them inasmuch as He 
creates them, gives them being and life in different grades. He is where 
He acts; and since His act is His essence, He is in them, not only by 


12 This means simply that God actuates the soul and is not changed, nor does He gain 
anything, in consequence of the actuation. 

13 Note, however, that the aspect of union is equally inseparable from that of the pro- 
duction of created grace. In a way, union is more essential. De la Taille, we shall indicate 
below, insists that it is properly this unitive aspect of grace, and not its being a divine 
effect, which causes it to be supernatural. 

14 Obviously this does not mean that God does not really create, or that He is not really 
the causa essendi of creatures and as such really present in them, but that creating does not 
involve change or newness in God. 
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His operation, but also by His essence. According to the different 
degrees of being in which creatures share, God’s presence in them is 
also graduated and is more or less intense. Evidently, not because 
He Himself or His relation to them varies in any way (He is changeless, 
and His relation to them is merely of reason), but because the intensity 
of being in creatures differs according to their respective perfection, 
and their being exactly measures the reality and degree of their de- 
pendence on, and union with, God. In that sense God is more present 
in spiritual or rational creatures than in animals, and more in living 
beings than in lifeless ones. 

But the special presence of God which the supernatural reality 
entails is different from His natural presence in creatures not only in 
degree, or in the way of the differences in God’s presence arising from 
the different degrees of being just mentioned. Here it is a difference of 
kind. The supernatural presence of God in the just soul is not found in 
natural realities in any manner, even only incipient. Nature is not a 
beginning of grace.'® God’s supernatural presence in us evidently does 
not mean a newness in God, for here again, as already pointed out, 
the relation of God to the just soul is, on His side, one of mere reason. 
It means a newness in the soul only. The soul is really united to God 
in a new way. This new way of union is in no manner anticipated in 
the natural reality of the soul or of any creature. And it cannot be so 
anticipated. It would not do—even if that were conceivable—just 
to add to the natural perfection of the soul another and higher degree 
of “created being” which would bring with it a new presence of God 
in the soul. A new presence of this sort would involve, if compared 
with God’s natural presence, a difference in degree only, not one in 
kind. It would be only a more intense natural presence of God, not a 
special, supernatural presence. 


INSUFFICIENT EXPLANATIONS OF THIS SPECIAL PRESENCE 


How are we to conceive this special presence of God through grace, 
the speciality of which consists precisely in this, that it cannot be 
had, even by way of initial preparation, in any natural perfection 
however high? Different explanations have been and are being pro- 

6 Cf. Sum. theol., II-II, q. 24, a. 3, ad 2m: “caritas et natura non pertinent ad idem 
genus.” 
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posed which, after Fr. Donnelly,’ we must briefly recall. A brief 
critical remark will hint at their insufficiency. 

The Scholastic theories of the past are well known. First, there is 
St. Thomas’ explanation, according to which God is in the just soul 
through grace “sicut cognitum in cognoscente et amatum in amante.””” 
The idea has been understood in several ways. Let us simply point 
out that the knowledge and love St. Thomas has in mind cannot be 
only actual knowledge and love, since God’s presence through grace 
is habitual and persists when the just elicit no cognitive or affective 
acts. It ought, therefore, to be a habitual or “principal” knowledge 
and love, i.e., the reality of the habitual principles of knowledge and 
love. St. Thomas, however, does not make quite explicit the manner 
in which these principles determine or constitute a special presence of 
God. 

Another solution is the so-called “friendship theory” of Suarez. 
Love unites the lover to the beloved. God loves the just soul in a special 
manner, and by virtue of that love is united to her. What does this 
mean? The result of God’s special love for the just soul is evidently 
not in God but in the soul. What else is it except created grace? God’s 
love for the just soul produces grace in the soul. Does it entail anything 
more, in particular, any other presence of God than that postulated 
by His efficiency of that created grace? Perhaps it does; but why? It 
seems that the friendship theory does not prove this special presence, 
but only asserts it. 

The third explanation is given by Lessius.'® According to him grace 
is a bond of union between the soul and God. Habitual grace, he says, 
is “‘a link with the Holy Ghost,” “a bond uniting the divine Spirit to 
us in a singular manner.” The idea, again, may be correct. But why 
is grace, of its nature, a link with God? Why does it entail this special 
union with, and presence of, God? The fact is asserted; no reason is 
given for it. 

Vasquez’ dynamic theory” goes no further; rather the contrary. In his 

16 “The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit,” p. 452. 

17 Sum. theol., I, q. 43, a. 3; In I Sent., d. 14, q. 2, a. 2. 

18 De trinitate, XII, 5; De gratia, VII, 11. 

19 De summo bono, II, 1; De perfectionibus et moridus divinis, XII, 11: “[gratia] est vincu- 
lum Spiritus divini’’; “est vinculum unians nobis singulari modo Spiritum divinum.” 

® Commentarium in Iam partem sancti Thomae, I, q. 8, a. 3; disp. 30, a. 3. 
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view God is present in the just soul because He effects in it created 
grace. This may be correct but it does not explain the speciality of 
God’s supernatural presence. This recourse to God’s efficient causality 
can indeed account for a more intense divine presence, for a higher 
degree of intensity than that of His natural presence, but not for a 
presence different in kind from the natural one. 

One interpretation of St. Thomas’ idea of presence by knowledge, 
formerly proposed by John of St. Thomas, more recently repeated by 
Fr. Gardeil, is that of God’s presence as object of an experimental 
knowledge.” Of this as well we must ask whether its patrons mean 
actual or habitual knowledge. If the latter is intended—and apparently 
it should be if it is to explain God’s presence by habitual grace—then 
how and why does it involve a special presence? This special presence 
is postulated. Is it proved or explained? 

Fr. Donnelly mentions the twofold formal-causality doctrine of 
Cornelius a Lapide,” according to whom the just are sons of God, not 
only accidentaliter, because of the gift of sanctifying grace, but also 
substantialiter, because the divine nature is communicated to them. 
A Lapide may be right in a way, but he fails to explain this substantial 
communication of the divine nature to the soul. That communication 
may, no doubt, be a special divine presence which is not found in any 
natural reality; but why is it so? On what ground does he affirm it? 
On what pattern of divine causality is this self-communication of God 
built? 

Besides these theories of a remote past generally repeated in manuals, 
we must mention two other positions of our own day. The first is that 
of Fr. Galtier, who explains God’s special presence through grace 
according to efficient causality combined with exemplary causality.” 
He insists that God’s production of grace in the soul constitutes a 
special presence because of the special manner of this efficiency, which 
in this case works by way of conjunction with the soul of the divine 


*1 Toannes a sancto Thoma, Cursus theologicus, IV, dist. 17; A. Gardeil, La structure de 
Padme et Vexpérience mystique (Paris, 1927). 

2 Comment. in s. scripturam: In II Pet., 1:4 f.: “iusti sunt consortes divinae naturae non 
tantum accidentaliter per gratiam sanctificantem, sed et substantialiter per ipsam naturam 
divinam ipsis communicatam ...; nec enim gratia adoptans a Spiritu sancto nec Spiritus 
sancti adoptio a gratia divelli potest.” Cf. In epist. divi Pauli: Rom. 8:15. 
™P. Galtier, De SS trinitate in se et in nobis (Paris, 1933), p. 318 ff.; cf. esp. p. 320. 
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Persons and their consequent assimilating action. But, is this more than 
a gratuitous assertion? The special way of efficiency postulated by 
grace does not flow from efficiency as such, but from some other source. 
By saying that there is a special union with the divine Persons and a 
special assimilating action of theirs, the fact of the special presence is 
undoubtedly asserted; but is it proved or explained? 

A similar criticism must be made of Fr. Dockx’s recent attempt in 
his beautiful book, Fils de Dieu par grace (Paris, 1948). God is present 
in the just souls, he says, because of charity. He is in them as the 
immanent term of the act of love of charity.* Perhaps this is true. But, 
some may object, what of the permanent presence of God in the 
just during the time that they make no acts of charity? And secondly, 
Fr. Dockx agrees to say that, if the immanent term of charity is God 
in Himself and not some affective or intentional substitute for Him as 
is the case in every other act of love of some other object (the beloved 
is in the lover not in its objective reality but according to its affective 
expression or impression in the lover), then the reason of this special 
presence is not that charity is love, but that it is love of a peculiar 
kind. If that is so, then is this explanation of the speciality of God’s 
presence more than an idem per idem? 

These brief critical notes should suffice to point out the insufficiency 
of the theories which intend to explain God’s special presence through 
grace. Unless they be completed by some other explicative principle 
which lays the basis for what they affirm, they do not seem to go 
beyond an unproved assertion of God’s special presence in the just. 


DE LA TAILLE’S PRINCIPLE: ACTUATION BY UNCREATED ACT 


It is precisely at this point that the idea of created actuation by the 
Uncreated Act completes the previous theories. How? It will complete 
them if it expresses a presence of God in the soul which is in no way 
found in any natural reality. And that is exactly what it does. First, 
created actuation by Uncreated Act does of its nature designate a 
presence of God in the soul He actuates. Perhaps there is no need to 
insist on this point. From what was said above, it is apparent that 
quasi-information of the soul by God is identically presence of God 
in the soul as its quasi-form or Act actuating or quasi-informing it. 


™% Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
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For though the actuation, considered passively, is really distinct from 
the Uncreated Act and on that score is a created reality, yet it is 
evident that this actuation cannot actually exist except as dependent 
on the Uncreated Act. The Uncreated Act evidently can exist without 
actuating the soul; but the actuation of the soul is inseparable from 
the Uncreated Act itself. For God, the Uncreated Act, to be present 
in the just soul by way of grace is identically the same as to actuate 
the soul by Himself.”* Actuation necessarily means presence of the 
Act that actuates.”® 

Is this presence of God in the soul through grace new and special 
in the sense that it does not and cannot belong to or flow from any 
natural reality? Only in that case, as was said above, do we really put 
our finger on the speciality of our union with God through grace. This, 
again, is rather obvious to one who reflects on the very notion of im- 
mediate actuation by the Uncreated Act. This actuation is such that 
it is in no way implied in any of the natural relations of dependence 
of the creature as such on God the Creator, or in any of the correspond- 
ing relations of union of God with the creature. The order of creation is 
coextensive with the efficient and final and exemplary causality of 
God. Through these God gives to creatures, not Himself, the Uncreated 
Act, but their own created form or act or perfection, whether substantial 
or accidental, which constitutes each creature in its proper, specific, 
and individual reality. Nothing else than this natural form is required 
for any creature to be what it is. With that form it receives the finite 
perfections which belong to its specific essence and its concrete in- 
dividuality. But these perfections, which evidently cannot exist except 


28 Tt may be ojected: Does not the created actuation itself constitute a created “act” 
or perfection which as such mediates between the soul and God, just as for His natural 
presence in creatures? It would be so if the created actuation were produced by efficient 
causality separate from the actuation. But, as already explained, it originates from actua- 
tion or quasi-information, and because of this it does not impair the immediacy of our 
supernatural union with God. It is only the disposition to that union. 

%6Ts the active actuation, or the actuation considered from God’s side, really distinct 
from the Uncreated Act? The answer depends on what the question means. It cannot be 
that the actuation would signify some reality in God which would not be there but for the 
actuation. In that sense the active actuation is not really distinct from the Act. But the 
Act is not the active actuation in the sense that God can exist without actuating and that 
He undergoes no change by actuating or not actuating. The reality or newness signified 
by this actuation is in the creature alone. 
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as actually depending on God, do not postulate any presence of God 
other than as their efficient cause. Efficient causality as such does not 
mean union but distinction and even, where possible, separation. It 
does not imply that the efficient cause communicates itself to its effect 
in its own objective, proper reality and not only in a participating 
similitude of itself. The effect may and per se does bear a resemblance 
to its cause, but resemblance says only relation to an exemplar. The 
dependence of the effect on its efficient cause may be permanent; it is so 
when the cause is not only causa fiendi but causa essendi, which God is 
to creatures. But all this can be real without in any way postulating 
that the cause give itself to its effect as the latter’s quasi-form.” And 
so God’s presence in the just soul, resulting from or given in the soul’s 
actuation by the Uncreated Act, is so special to supernatural reality 
that it is altogether absent, both formally and inceptively, from natural 
reality as such. It is a newness totally special to the order of grace, both 
in fact and by right. It can never be found in the order of nature. 


COMPLEMENT TO OTHER EXPLANATIONS” 


We can see now in what manner the idea of actuation by Uncreated 
Act is apt to complete the above-mentioned explanations of God’s 
presence through grace. Charity, Dockx says, involves the permanent 
presence of the Uncreated Term of divine love. Why? Because charity 
is a love that springs from, or is built on, an actuation by the Un- 
created Act. The love of charity is of such a nature that it cannot 
arise in a soul unless God actuates or quasi-informs that soul by Him- 
self. Then only is a creature capable of loving God in Himself when 
by the virtue of charity it receives from God the power to do so, i.e., 
when it possesses in its own created way the Uncreated Act. 

The special manner of causality in which God produces grace in the 
soul implies, Galtier asserts, that grace be produced by way of union 
with the divine Persons and of their assimilating action. Why is this so? 


27 Natural being as such is not divine, except in a metaphorical manner of speaking (con- 
trary to Rousselot’s idea in L’Intellectualisme de saint Thomas). Only God, not a created 
reality, divinizes. 

%8 These very summary notes merely hint at the way in which de la Taille’s formula is 
apt to complete different attempts at explaining the special divine presence. They do not 
present completely the opinions which they try to complete. A longer development, how- 
ever, is impossible here. 
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Not because the production of grace is an efficient causality (this, as 
such, does not require that kind of presence of God), but because grace 
results from quasi-information or actuation of the soul by God Him- 
self. For this reason, and for this reason only, grace means the special 
presence of God. 

A Lapide’s formula also becomes consistent when supplemented by 
de la Taille’s idea. Created grace is inseparable from the actual com- 
munication of the divine nature, because it is nothing else than the 
created actuation of the soul by the Uncreated Act; as such it cannot 
exist except in the presence of the divine quasi-form of the soul. 

Similarly, the habitual knowledge and love of God proper to the 
order of grace (the explanation of God’s special presence through grace 
given by St. Thomas and his commentators) requires for the actual 
capability of knowing and loving God in Himself (a knowledge and 
love of which God alone is naturally capable) the actual communica- 
tion to the soul of the divine nature such as is had by immediate actua- 
tion of the soul by the Uncreated Act. 

Vasquez’ theory remains utterly insufficient to explain the special 
presence unless the production of created grace be related not only to 
God’s efficient causality in general, but to the particular way of pro- 
ducing a created reality that is involved in the actuation in which God 
gives Himself to the creature. 

Actuation by Uncreated Act immediately explains Lessius’ correct 
idea that grace is a bond of union with God. It reveals the reality of 
created grace as something incapable of existence except in the actual 
union of the soul with God as with its quasi-form or actuating Act. 

Finally, the friendship theory of Suarez can explain God’s special 
presence in the soul He loves in a special way when it is shown that 
God’s love enables the just soul to return His love, and that this power 
of the creature to love God in Himself postulates precisely that God 
communicate to it His own power to love, that is, Himself; in other 
words, that God, Uncreated Act, gives Himself to the soul by actuating 
it. 

This will suffice to show that de la Taille’s formula of the super- 
natural is apt, and that perhaps it alone is apt, to explain, as far as 
can be explained, God’s special presence in the sanctified soul. 
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SPECIAL RELATIONS TO EACH OF THE THREE DIVINE PERSONS 


Does the de la Taille formula also help to show the possibility and 
the reality of distinct and special relations of the just soul to each of 
the three divine Persons? It is our contention that it does help visualize, 
as it were, these distinct relations in a way which fully respects all 
traditional data of trinitarian theology and allows us to call these 
relations distinct and special in the proper sense and not only by 
appropriation. That the just are related or united to the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, or that the three divine Persons inhabit their 
souls, we take from the revealed doctrine given us in Scripture and 
tradition. The question is whether the three Persons are present in the 
just each in His own manner, or only aequo iure and modo identico. 
Or, to recall a simile of de Regnon, do the three divine Persons come to 
our souls as three princes each in His own state carriage or all together 
in one royal coach??* 

If we remember what was said about the idea of presence, and par- 
ticularly the presence of God in us, then we can see the meaning of 
the statement: the just have a special relation to each of the three 
divine Persons who inhabit them. That meaning comes down to this. 
Through grace the just souls are united (while remaining distinct from 
them) to the Father as such, and to the Son as such, and to the Holy 
Ghost as such. Union as such is relation (esse ad) and not a form, 
quality, or perfection (esse in). The way in which God is present through 
grace is by actuating the soul, i.e., by uniting Himself to the soul as its 
quasi-form.*® The divine quasi-form of the soul is such (the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity states) that it is one in nature and three in Persons; 
or, as theology explains, it is one according to its esse absolutum and 
three according to its esse relativum.*' For that reason the created 
actuation which is produced in the very union of the soul with the 


29 Th. de Regnon, Etudes de théologie positive sur la sainte trinité, IV, 546. 

*® Must we insist on the importance of this quasi in the expression “quasi-form”? 
Evidently God cannot be the form of any creature; that would involve pantheism. He 
can be the Act or quasi-form that actuates or quasi-informs the creature, without being 
Himself affected by this actuation. 

31 God’s esse, identical with His essence, is one in it: absolute aspect, i.e., as essence 
or nature, and threefold in its relative aspect, i.e., as Persons. The esse absolutum and the 
esse relativum are identical secundum rem, but are virtually distinct. 
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Uncreated Act, and which is, in so far as it is a reality distinct from 
the Uncreated Act, a created quality in the soul, an esse absolutum 
with its esse in, not an esse ad but the real foundation of an esse ad, 
is the image or imprint of the divine esse absolutwm which is one. It 
does not seem correct or necessary, therefore, to say, as Fr. Donnelly 
did, that created grace is a kind of miniature trinity in us.” For created 
grace as a positive quality in us—produced in us by the Act that 
actuates us—reflects only the one divine nature,* not the trinity of 
the Persons who are three distinct Ones only secundum esse relativum. 
The one divine nature, not the three Persons as such, is the principle 
of productive action. Yet, through grace the just are united with the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost in the way created persons 
can be united with the three distinct divine Persons whose nature is 
one and the same. What does that mean? From the one created esse 
absolutum of created grace springs, as it were, a threefold esse ad: three- 
fold not in its created foundation of these relations but in its Un- 
created Terminators, the three divine Persons. Union as such, we said, 
is a relation or esse ad, not a quality or perfection or esse in. The 
foundation of a relation, or the quality that makes for its esse in, 
gives reality to the relations but is, at least virtually, distinct from 
the relation itself or the esse ad.* One created reality, created grace, 
relates the person of the just soul to the three divine Persons. How 
can that be? Here it is that de la Taille’s formula shows the way. 


THREE DISTINCT RELATIONS IN ONE ACTUATION 


Were the special relations of the just soul to each of the three divine 
Persons the resultant of God’s efficient causality alone and not of 
actuation by the Uncreated Act, then obviously there would be no 
question of special relations. For in that supposition three special 
relations to each of the three would require a special efficient causality 
of each of the three which would produce the particular created reality, 


® Cf. “The Inhabitation of the Holy Spirit,” p. 466. 

*% The production of created grace, as we have pointed out (cf. note 9), is not separate 
from the actuation itself. It is the productive or ad extra aspect of the actuation of the 
soul by the Uncreated Act. 

* Every relation is virtually distinct from its foundation. The relation as such can be 
either real or of mere reason, according as its foundation is a reality or a consideration of 
the mind. 
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foundation of the special relation to Himself. But such efficient caus- 
ality, proper to each of the three Persons, is not possible. The common 
doctrine that every divine operation ad extra is common to the three 
Persons entails that there cannot be any divine effect produced in 
creatures through efficient causality which would flow from one of the 
Persons only. Because of this, the presence of the Trinity by virtue 
of efficient causality only cannot be a presence of the three Persons 
as three.*® And so it is no wonder that, when the sanctification of our 
souls is reduced to efficient causality only, as is apparently done not so 
rarely, the special relations to the three Persons cannot be held except 
by way of appropriation.*® 

But in our union with God through grace, there is something else 
than God’s efficient causality. The created foundation of our super- 
natural relation to the Trinity does not result from mere efficient 
causality but originates by way of quasi-information or actuation by 
the Uncreated Act. In this case, the production of the created actua- 
tion as a created reality, which is common to the three Persons, is an 
altogether secondary element in the divine work of our sanctification: 
it is necessary only because without it the self-communication of the 
Uncreated Act cannot be real. What is properly specific to sanctifica- 
tion, conceived as actuation of the soul by God Himself, is possession 
by the soul, in a real though accidental and participative manner,” 
of the divine nature, consortium divinae naturae. Accordingly, in the 
state of grace the soul is united, without any intermediary,®* to the 
Uncreated Act who is one as nature or secundum esse absolutum, and 
triune as Persons or secundum esse relativum. Because of the immediacy 
of this union between the sanctified soul and the divine essence, we 
have in God’s sanctifying action something that is absent from divine 


85 Could the Trinity cause by one common action, by way of efficiency, three different 
foundations of distinct relations to the three Persons respectively? It does not seem so. 
What is caused by the three as one, can only be the foundation of a relation to the three 
as one, not as three. A foundation of relation to the three as three, if produced by efficient 
causality, would suppose an efficiency of the three as three: each of the three would have 
to effect the foundation of His particular relation, or have a distinct and separate effi- 
ciency. But this is not possible. 

% This is the tacit assumption, e.g., of Fr. Galtier’s L’Habitation, p. 213 f. 

37 Not substantially or hypostatically, as in the Incarnation. 

%8 The created actuation, as already pointed out, does not stand between the soul and 
the Uncreated Act; it only makes the immediate union objectively real. 
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efficient causality. In efficient causality there is not this immediacy. 
The act which results from efficiency is not the Uncreated Act, but a 
finite perfection which God gives to the creature, He Himself, as it 
were, remaining outside the creature. But the soul actuated by God 
Himself shares in the divine nature and becomes an adopted son of 
God who cannot but be related immediately to the real God who is 
three in Persons.*® It is not created grace as a created effect of God’s 
which reveals the trinity of the Persons. As created effect, it only 
reveals the one divine nature.*® Were it nothing else than a created 
effect of God, grace would not unite us to the three Persons as such. 
But grace is actuation by the Uncreated Act. The Trinity is revealed 
in the Uncreated Act who immediately or by Himself actuates or 
quasi-informs the soul, i.e., unites Himself to the soul without any 
created medium. God cannot thus give Himself except as He really is, 
i.e., aS existing in three Persons. And so the real distinction of our 
special relations to each of the three divine Persons does not originate 
in any threefoldness in created grace, foundation of our supernatural 
union with God: it results from the real distinction of the divine Per- 
sons within one divine nature to which and to whom we are, through 
grace, immediately united.* 

It does not seem possible that a spiritual creature which of necessity 
is a person® should be united without intermediary to the triune God 
and not be united or related to the three divine Persons as distinct 

39 Why is there a relation to the three Persons, and not to one as in the Incarnation? 
In the Incarnation the Word alone terminates the relation of the humanity of Christ to 
a divine Person, because (as the mystery implies) the divine Person of the Word takes the 
place, as it were, of a human person. The actuation of the humanity of Christ by the Un- 
created Act, as far as actuation goes, is the fact of the divine esse or Act. How the relation 
of the humanity to the divine Act can terminate in one Person only, is apparently the very 
core of the mystery. But when a creature has its own created personality, as is the case 
with us, and is actuated by the Uncreated Act, the created person, immediately united 
to God, “faces,” as it were, the three divine Persons. 

“ As de la Taille points out, to take grace only as a created effect of God is not to take 
it for what it really is, namely, created actuation by Uncreated Act, or supernatural (‘“‘Actu- 
ation créée,” p. 262 f.). 

“! Only then would a threefold foundation be required for distinct relations to the three 
Persons, if these relations (and their foundation) were to result from efficient causality 
properly so called (cf. above, note 35). But that is not the case here. The created actua- 
tion, foundation of our relations to the three Persons, results from actuation or quasi- 
information, not from effective causality proper. 

“ Cf. above, note 39. 
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Persons. Only when the union is not immediate, that is, when it does 
not result from actuation or quasi-information by the Uncreated Act, 
but when it is mediate as in efficient causality, can a spiritual creature 
be united to God as one and not as triune.* As said already, divine 
efficient causality founds all that pertains to the natural order or that 
results from God’s operation ad extra. The order of grace or of sancti- 
fication is not simpliciter an opus Dei ad extra, because, and in the 
sense that, it does not specifically consist in producing a created reality. 
De la Taille is very explicit in stressing that grace is not supernatural 
merely because it is an effect of God’s, but because it involves a rela- 
tion of immediate union with Him, a relation which does not result 
from the nature of an effect as such.“ That is why Mersch called the 
order of grace /’ordre de l’intériorisé;** we could translate him by saying 
(if the phrase were not too imperfect and paradoxical) that grace and 
sanctification is an epus Dei secundum quid ad intra. This evidently 
does not and cannot mean that the sanctification of the rational 
creature, or the union of the just soul with God as three divine Persons, 
affects God Himself. Here again, it may be well to repeat, the relations 
of the three divine Persons to the just soul are in God merely relations 
of reason.** It means that sanctification is something else than produc- 
tion of a created effect; it is immediate union with God in Himself, 
i.e., with the three. The reality of our relations to them—for the rela- 
tions are real in us—comes from one created grace or created actuation. 
The distinction of these relations finds its reason and ground in God 
alone.” 

“8 This is the proper relation implied in creaturehood, an antecedent to religion. It is 
because religion by itself is based on a relation to God as one and not as three that it is 
not a theological but a moral virtue. 

“Cf. above, note 40. 

“6 Cf. Nouvelle revue théologique, LXV (1938), 826. 

46 Even the relation of the Word Incarnate to the humanity of Christ is one of mere 
reason on the part of the Word. 

47 Could it be said that, in this explanation, we are led to the concept of one single re- 
lation to a threefold Terminator? Evidently not. Why? Because a relation is specified, 
or made what it specifically is, by what terminates it. If three distinct realities terminate 
a real relation, then this relation is of necessity threefold: it is three distinct relations. We 
should note that this threefold real relation, based on one real foundation, is a unique 
case and can find no analogy in natural things, for the simple reason that the Trinity, 


one nature in three Persons, finds no replica in nature. It is because grace unites us im- 
mediately to one who is three Persons, that this one union is three relations. 
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Still less does the phrase opus Dei secundum quid ad intra mean that 
the creature is absorbed in God so as to lose its own personality. The 
very notion of union of person to Persons excludes all semblance of 
pantheistic absorption. Union is not unity. It of necessity involves 
distinction. The personal character of this union of the soul with God 
postulates on both sides of the relations personality and incommuni- 
cability which dissipates, as radically and totally impossible, any 
shadow of monism. 

Perhaps we have succeeded in showing that de la Taille’s formula for 
grace makes it possible to conceive our relations to the divine Persons 
as distinct and special for each of them, though there be only one 
created grace in us. The simple reason of this possibility lies in the 
immediacy of our union with God in Himself. While natural reality 
unites us to God as one, through the medium of a created perfection 
that mirrors the one divine nature, the reality of grace unites us with 
God as triune without any created intermediary. 


ACCORD WITH TRADITIONAL TRINITARIAN TEACHING 


At this point it should not be difficult to show that this explanation 
of our special relations to the three divine Persons fully agrees with 
established trinitarian theology. First, it does not require or introduce 
into the divinity any multiplicity or any real distinction other than that 
of the three Persons, which is secundum esse relativum. Why? Because 
the relations from the divine Persons to us are merely of reason, and 
not real on their part; and because the distinction of our relations to 
them does not come from a threefold foundation in us* but from the 
real distinction of the three Persons who terminate our relations. 

Secondly, our three distinct relations to the Persons do not suppose 
on their part any efficient causality which would be proper and ex- 
clusive to each of them. These three relations arise from one efficiency 
or production of created grace which is involved in the actuation of 
our souls by the Uncreated Act. In that sense it holds good that every 
divine operation ad extra is common to the three Persons. But because 
the created actuation, which is identical with created grace, is not 
effected by divine efficient causality in the same way as effects of 
God in the natural order are produced, but arises from immediate 


® Cf. above, note 47. 
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actuation of the soul by God Himself, the work of our sanctification is 
not simpliciter ad extra. In the sense explained above, it is also in some 
respect ad intra, i.e., not productive of some finite reality but uniting 
us immediately with God Himself. Created grace constitutes the 
reality of this union, in so far as every relation is real on account of 
its foundation. And because this union is without created intermediary, 
it of necessity unites directly to the triune God, i.e., this union unfolds 
into a triple relation because of the three Persons who terminate it.‘ 

Is it still right, then, to speak of the special role which each of the 
divine Persons plays in the work of our sanctification?®® According to 
what was just said, if by special role is meant an efficiency which is 
proper to each of the Persons and not common to the three, then it is 
not correct to attribute a special role to each of them, because there is 
only one efficiency which regards the production of sanctifying grace 
and this is common to the three divine Persons. But the phrase “special 
role” can have another meaning. It may signify that each of the three 
Persons terminates the soul’s union with the divinity in His own man- 
ner, i.e., as He exists in the Trinity, in such wise that our relation to 
the Father is not the same as our relation to the Son or to the Holy 
Ghost, because the Father is really distinct from the Son and from the 
Holy Ghost. This function of terminating our union with them is only a 
relation and, as such, entails no production of esse absolutum. It is, 
moreover, only a relation of mere reason in them. Yet our union with 
the Persons is real, because its foundation in us is real. 


IS THIS STILL APPROPRIATION? 


But it may, and must, be asked: Does this manner of conceiving our 
special relations to each of the three divine Persons say or mean any- 
thing more than the appropriation theory? Since the three “do” 
exactly the same thing, as far as doing means producing a reality, the 
whole idea of a special relation to each of the three or of a special role 
(which is only a relation of mere reason in them) of each of the three 
seems, to put it bluntly, to boil down to a question of mere words. Is 
there a difference of realities?™ 


4° Cf. above, notes 41 and 47. % Cf. de Regnon, op. cit., IV, 538. 

5! Galtier, who decidedly rejects special relations to the three Persons, yet speaks of 
our different moral or personal attitudes towards each of them (L’Habitation [ed. 1950], 
p. 130 ff.). He opposes “rapports ontologiques” to “rapports d’ordre moral et religieux 
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There is something in this objection. It is true that, according to the 
explanation given here, our three distinct relations to the three Persons 
do not postulate or introduce into the one divine nature any three- 
foldness secundum esse absolutum and that they do not put a threefold- 
ness according to the esse absolutum in the foundation of these relations 
in the creature. Our explanation does not mean—any more than the 
appropriation theory does—to express by special relations to the three 
Persons different realities as far as the esse absolutum goes. In that 
respect the two explanations coincide. Yet we mean and do express 
some reality. Even if the esse ad of a relation is not an esse absolutum 
nor an esse in, still it is not nothing, not a mere fiction nor a mere esse 
rationis. A real relation is a real respectus or orientation.’ That 
reality the appropriation theory feels shy to express, or rather hides, 
apparently because it neglects or loses sight of the aspect of union 
(which is relation) taken formally as union. What is that “reality’’? 
It is this: As far as one can express it in human terms—which always 
translate concepts that designate objective realities or make “things” 
even of relations—we are united to the three divine Persons not only 
qui tres but also qua tres. The difference expressed in these two phrases 
(namely, what the second means over and above the first) means 
exactly what the theory of the special relations, conceived as we 
have tried to expose it, expresses in explicit terms and what the 
appropriation theory veils and refuses to unveil. It is easier to suggest 
and to sense this difference than to put it correctly in plain words. 
Perhaps it is not possible to describe the difference except by just 
repeating what we have said already. We are united—in the ontological 
order and not only by relations of the moral or religious order**—to 
the Father as Father, and to the Son as Son (or, in a way, as our 
Brother), and to the Holy Ghost as Holy Ghost or as union of love with 
the Father in the Son; and we are so united, not because the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost produce each of them in our souls any 
created reality which the other two Persons do not produce by one 





qui s’établissent par nos propres actes de foi, d’adoration, de priére, d’amour.” Must not 
the latter be based on the former? 

% This is the common interpretation of the Thomistic concept of real relation. 

% Cf. above, note 51. 
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operation common to the three, but because in grace God unites us 
to Himself immediately as He exists in Himself, i.e., in three Persons. 

The root of the difference between the two theories can more easily 
be pointed out. The appropriation theory stops, in its explanation of 
God’s sanctifying work, at the productive aspect of it, and tacitly 
assimilates it to any other divine efficiency of the natural order, only 
safeguarding its supernatural character by quickly adding that the 
production meant in this case is one of a special similarity with God, 
not to be found in the natural order.** Hence, like all production in 
the natural order, sanctification must be common to the three Persons 
and can be attributed to any one of them only by appropriation. The 
proprium theory based on de la Taille’s idea of the supernatural throws 
into relief the unitive aspect of the divine sanctifying presence and 
emphasizes that it is actuation by the Uncreated Act itself, immediate 
union with God Himself or with God as He is in Himself: three Per- 
sons.** To explain more fully: the created actuation which is in a way 
produced in this very union of the Uncreated Act with the soul, is 
needed only (but needed absolutely) to make this immediate union 
real; for, without a real foundation in us, our union with God through 
grace would be a relation of mere reason, i.e., unreal. A real immediate 
union with three distinct Persons cannot but be three special or dis- 
tinct relations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THESE SPECIAL RELATIONS®® 


It may help to visualize our special relations to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost if we try to sketch how the idea presents itself 
concretely, particularly in our devotional life. This endeavor seems fully 
justified from what we learn from those who lived the reality of the 


4 Cf. Galtier, L’Habitation, p. 218 f. 

55 Cf. E. Mersch, Théologie du corps mystique, II, 177: “... le surnaturel se définit 
par une relation a Dieu tel que la foi seule le montre . . . Dieu qui est Trinité.” 

56 We intend to give here only a brief sketch of these special relations. These relations 
can be proposed in more than one way, according to the starting point one chooses. We 
can start from any one of the three Persons. The description of these relations is always 
liable to be more or less unsatisfactory for the very reason that they touch on the highest 
mystery, that of the Trinity. They are relations to three Persons who are not three things, 
but only una summa res. This unity of three Persons who terminate three distinct relations 
must always be kept in mind when we consider the special relations. 
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life of grace in an excellent manner; I mean the mystics. In very 
many cases they conceive and live the spiritual life on a trinitarian 
pattern.” For them the mystery of the Trinity makes a difference. 
The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are really three distinct living Per- 
sons and their own relation to each of them is not the same. At the 
same time, however, they, no less than the simple faithful whose faith 
is really living, are fully aware, and in a manner better than abstract 
theology can explain, that these three divine Persons are one God, one 
supreme majesty. 

The point is this. In our life of devotion we live and act on the tacit 
conviction that our relation to the Father is not the same as our rela- 
tion to the Son and our relation to the Holy Ghost. We know this by 
some sort of instinctive intuition—our living faith. We are, through 
grace, adopted sons of the Father.** We never say, and we sense that 
it should not be said, that we are sons of the Son or sons of the Holy 
Ghost. Why? There must be some objective ground for this incongruity. 
If it were by mere appropriation that we attribute our adoptive sonship 
in a special manner to the Father, although (as the appropriation 
theory would logically maintain) there is really no objective difference 
between our ontological relation and attitude towards the Father 
and that towards the Son or the Holy Ghost, why then could we not 
equally well call ourselves sons through grace of the Son or of the 
Holy Ghost? Or would our reluctance to call the Son our Father or the 
Holy Ghost our Father be due only to the psychological habit we have 
taken as an effect of the appropriation theory which legitimates (for 
good reasons) some ways of speaking and (for good reasons also) il- 
legalizes others? If it were, then the truth would be this: We could, 
strictly speaking, call the Son or the Holy Ghost also by the name of 
Father, but this does not sound well. Why? Because there is no simi- 
larity between the reality expressed in the idea of fatherhood and the 
particular manner of the Son’s or the Holy Ghost’s existence within 
the Trinity. For the Father there exists this similarity, and that is 


§ Cf. J. de Guibert, Theologia spiritualis, n. 403, p. 355. 

It is true that often perhaps we speak of God as our Father without specifying that 
we are sons of the First Person, the Father; this latter idea is left confused and only im- 
plied. That it is, however, dimly sensed and necessarily implied, seems to be indicated by 
the reluctance pointed out below in the text. 
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why we address Him as Father in a true and appropriate way of 
speaking.*® 

But according to the explanation sketched above we can say more. 
Unless there be reason to the contrary (and we trust we have shown 
there is no such reason), we may take seriously the traditional Catholic 
way of expressing our attitude towards the three Persons. We may call 
the Father our Father in a sense in which the Son cannot be called 
our Father, because the Son 7s not our Father, nor is He related to us 
(or we to Him) in the same manner as the First Person of the Trinity 
is related to us (and we to Him).® This, we repeat, does not mean 
that, in the line of things effected or produced in us, the Father does 
anything which would not be done by the Son or the Holy Ghost. As 
far as adopting means regenerating by producing an effect in us, adop- 
tion is common to the three Persons and we can say—as St. Thomas 
actually did say, pointing to that aspect of efficiency—that we are 
sons of the Trinity.“ When we call the Father our Father in an exclusive 
sense (considering His distinction from and opposition to the Son and 
the Holy Ghost), we mean to say that our relation to Him is as to the 
Person who communicates the divine nature to other Persons by gen- 
eration. This communication within the Trinity is a notional action, 
not productive secundum esse absolutum. In so far as our sanctification 
or regeneration is a divine generation which involves a real sharing 
by us of the divine nature (consortium divinae naturae), the Father 
alone is our Father too. The Son is not our Father, because in the 
Trinity He is the Person who receives the divine nature from the 
Father through passive generation; He does not, either within the 
Trinity or in the work of our sanctification, communicate the divine 
nature by way of generation. Nor is the Holy Ghost our Father, because 

® So, e.g., Galtier, L’Habitation, p. 130 ff. 

® Why? Because the Father alone is the Person who communicates the divine nature 
to His Son and participatively to His adopted sons. This latter refers to the aspect of 
actuation or union as generation, not to the aspect of production of created grace or re- 
generation. The latter, as such, is common to the three Persons. The generation implied 
in our adoption as regeneration may be compared with the notional act of generation in 
the Trinity; this also, as such, does not produce an effect, but expresses relative being. 

6 Sum. theol., III, q. 23, a. 2c and ad 2m. 

® The reasoning supposes that the consortium divinae naturae involves more than a 
created assimilation to God: namely, a real communication, by way of actuation, of the 
Uncreated Act. 
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He is the Spirit of Love that unites to the Father the adopted sons 
who are in the Son. He does not communicate the divine nature by 
way of active generation, nor receive it by way of passive generation: 
He is neither Father nor Son. 

Our relation to the Son is different, we said, from our relation to 
the Father. In what way? In so far as, by being adopted sons through 
grace, we also receive in an accidental and participative manner 
the divine nature, principle of our divine or supernatural life, we are 
like the first-born Son of the Father who thus is our divine “eldest 
Brother.” This is the more so in the present order of Incarnation and 
Redemption where our grace is a sharing in the grace of Christ. We can- 
not be sons of the Father except by sharing in Christ’s natural sonship 
or by being incorporated into Him, becoming one mystical body with 
Him, filii in Filio.* Moreover, does not the experience of Catholic spir- 
itual life reveal, in a way, this difference between our attitude to the 
Father and our attitude to the Son? We pray to the Son in a manner 
that differs from our approach to the Father. The Father we approach 
with filial reverence and with confidence tempered with awe. We feel, 
as it were, more free when addressing the Son who is, in a way, closer 
to us, because He is more like us; He is, as it were, in the same situa- 
tion towards the Father as we ourselves are (no doubt, also, because 
He is one of us, as man). This difference has been explained, in a 
perfectly Catholic way, by saying that this is so only by appropria- 
tion. But is that not a minimizing and, to some extent, fictitious way of 
speaking? If we can say these things in a theologically correct manner 
and at the same time understand the words to mean what they 
actually say, why should we not do so? 

Finally, our union with the Holy Ghost also can then be conceived 
as proper to Him in the way we have said. Here again, our Catholic 
sense tells us that our devotional life takes a different shape when we 
pray to the Third Person of the Trinity than when we worship the 
Father or the Son. We are united to the Holy Ghost as to one who is 
the bond of love between the Father and Son, and is also, in the par- 
ticipating manner in which we share the divine life in grace, the divine 
link uniting the adopted sons with the Father and with His first-born 
Son. Because He is the Spirit of Love who unites us to the Father and 


® Cf. E. Mersch, “Filii in Filio,” Nouvelle revue théologique, LXV (1938), 805-30. 
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to the Son, our union with Him is, in a special way, inhabitation, in 
the sense that it cannot be thought of except as His presence im us. 
We cannot be united to the Holy Spirit except as to the Spirit of Love 
who inhabits us, gua est inhabitans. This is more than appropriation. 
It is a proprium of the Holy Ghost, not in the sense that the Father 
and the Son are not present in us, or we not united to them in a special 
way through grace; the presence of, and our union with, the Father 
and the Son are undoubtedly real, but the relations which this union 
and presence express are, on the one hand, fatherhood and sonship, 
and on the other, mutual brotherhood: both of these, as such, do not 
formally include indwelling (though in fact, materially as it were, they 
do). But the special presence of the Holy Ghost with us is formally 
indwelling, since the Spirit must necessarily be in him whose Spirit 
He is, and the bond of love must needs be intrinsic to those whom He 
unites in love. Our special union with the Father who is really present 
in us is not a union as with a divine indwelling Guest, but as with the 
Father who regenerates us; and our union with the Son, also really 
present in us, is a union with our divine first-born Brother in whose 
unique divine sonship we participate through grace. The Holy Spirit’s 
union with us through grace is not conceivable except as indwelling. 
In that sense inhabitation is proper to the Holy Ghost and we need 
not, for this purpose, postulate any special role of His in the sense of 
productive efficiency. 


PRACTICAL IMPORT OF SPECIAL RELATIONS 


The practical implications of this theory of the special relations are 
not negligible. Not only does this idea of our union through grace 
with the Trinity manifest the meaning of the dogma of the Trinity for 
our supernatural life, by showing in what manner the life of grace is 
built on a trinitarian pattern; our supernatural life would be different, 
were the one God not three in Persons. It also shows the foundation 
of the different attitudes which, in our devotional life, we spontaneously 
take towards the three divine Persons. No doubt, the theory of ap- 
propriation also explains these attitudes in its own way. And perhaps 
most Christians who live them do not suspect—nor need they do so— 
that their spiritual life rests either on the appropriation or the pro- 
prium theory; but when, in the latter explanation, we take our relations 
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to the Father, to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost as special and different 
in the objective reality of their esse relativum, and not only in a manner 
of speaking, then our different devotional attitudes towards each of 
the three Persons become more real and sincere. We have not to feel 
then that they hide, or rest on, something fictitious: as though the 
Father were not really our Father in a special way, any more than the 
Son or the Holy Ghost, even though we say that He is or behave as 
though He were. This partial fiction is inevitable, and is explicitly 
admitted as legitimate, in the appropriation theory. But with that 
sort of half-sincerity and half-insincerity in the background, and with 
that kind of feeling of untruthfulness in our behavior towards the 
Father or the Son or the Holy Ghost, how can our life of conscious 
union with them, our prayer and self-surrender to them, be thoroughly 
genuine and simple and total as it should be? That speculative formal- 
ism, veiling a partial incorrectness or incompleteness of ideas, must 
needs reflect on our practical devotion. 

If, however, according to the proprium theory which we have ex- 
posed, we are really sons of the Father and brothers of the Son-Christ, 
and not only in a manner of speaking, then our conscious union with 
Father and Son can truthfully take the filial and brotherly character 
and tonality that suits the reality; just as the concept of the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost, sketched above, allows our devotion to the divine 
Guest to be more real and sincere. A devotional life thus more genuine 
and sincere will naturally be more thorough and deep, and foster 
greater progress and quicker growth in grace. This practical conse- 
quence speaks loudly in favor of the proprium theory of our superna- 
tural relations to the Trinity and may well be a sign of its truth. And 
it is de la Taille’s idea of immediate union with the Uncreated Act who 
actuates souls in grace that affords the possibility of conceiving the 
proprium theory in conformity with traditional theology. The above 
application of a well-known formula to this particular aspect of the 
life of grace—an application which de la Taille himself had not es- 
sayed—will have been worth the effort if our attempt should help 
ever so little towards penetrating the secrets of this august mystery. 
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CURRENT THEOLOGY 
NOTES ON MORAL THEOLOGY, 1951 


GENERAL AND PASTORAL 


Stimulating articles on the principle of the double effect are presented by 
William Conway! and J. Ghoos.? Fr. Conway’s main purpose is to show that 
the essential problem in the application of the principle is “simply a precise 
application of the principle that the end does not justify the means.” In 
other words, the essential problem is on the level of the external act and in 
the relationship between the good and evil effects. Fr. Ghoos contends, 
against Joseph T. Mangan, S.J., that St. Thomas’ discussion of unjust 
aggression is not an example of the principle; that the theologians of the 
sixteenth century, especially the early part, solved cases by intuition and 
without even implicit use of the principle; and that it was John of St. 
Thomas, not the Salmanticenses, who first formulated the principle as a 
general principle. 

Of the many intriguing questions provoked by Fr. Ghoos and Fr. Conway, 
I am selecting only two for further comment. Fr. Ghoos mentions that John 
of St. Thomas approached the problem of the double effect by asking whether 
the good effect could be obtained in some other way. In itself, this statement 
is sufficiently innocent. Nevertheless it might lead some readers to think 


1“The Act of Two Effects,” Irish Theological Quarterly, XVIII (April, 1951), 125-37. 
In January, 1951, the Quarterly resumed publication after a lapse of almost thirty years. 

2“Tacte a double effet: Etude de théologie positive,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovan- 
ienses, XXVII (Jan.-Jun., 1951), 30-52. 

3“An Historical Analysis of the Principle of Double Effect,” THrotocicaL Sruprgs, 
X (1949), 41-61. Fr. Mangan’s claims, as summarized in his own conclusion, are: “Article 
seven of question 64 of the Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica is the 
historical beginning of the principle of the double effect as a principle. Although the 
principle as such was not accepted generally before the sixteenth century, it was accepted 
generally in its application to particular cases by the moralists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and by all who have succeeded them. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century the ‘Salmanticenses Scholastici’ provided the most outstanding link in the further 
development of the principle in their treatise [De peccatis] which amounts to a discussion 
of the principle as applicable to the whole field of moral theology” (p. 61). Speaking only 
as a reader of the two views, not as an expert critic, I should say that Fr. Ghoos has not 
weakened Fr. Mangan’s claims. In particular, I would question Fr. Ghoos’s explanation 
that the theologians of the sixteenth century solved cases merely on intuition. There is an 
intuitive or quasi-intuitive element in many moralists’ solutions; but this does not deny 
the implicit use of a principle. 
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that John of St. Thomas agrees with those theologians who consider this 
question (can the good effect be obtained in some other way?) essential to 
the application of the principle of the double effect, and who say that the 
action is not permissible when the good effect is obtainable in some other 
way. As a matter of fact, John of St. Thomas clearly does not hold this.‘ 
The point he makes, both in the passage quoted by Fr. Ghoos and espe- 
cially in the subsequent paragraph, is that the action which produces the 
evil effect is not licit if the good effect can be conveniently obtained in some 
other way. 

As regards Fr. Conway, his main contention is undoubtedly correct, and 
a clear understanding of it is of great importance. Equally necessary, how- 
ever, is a proper understanding of the more general principle to which he 
reduces the principle of the double effect, namely, evil is not to be done that 
good may come from it. Fr. Conway appears to accept this principle in a 
universal sense: no evil may be done in order to obtain good; and he rejects 
the distinction made by Walsh® into evils that may never be intended and 
evils which may be intended at least as means to an end. Consequently, 
when confronted with the rather simple cases of breaking a stained-glass 
window to save a person’s life or amputating a limb for the same purpose, 
Fr. Conway prefers to say that in the circumstances the breaking of the 
window and the amputation are not evils. It is true that they are not moral 
evils; but it seems to me that they remain physical evils, even in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned, and that these very circumstances point to the need 
of some distinction similar to Walsh’s. For my part, I prefer to say that 
there are some physical evils that are naturally subordinated to higher ends, 
and we have a right to cause these evils in order to obtain these ends. Thus, 
the bodily member is subordinated to the good of the whole body, and one 
has a right to remove this member when this is necessary for the good of the 
whole. The principle of the double effect is not required to justify this act; 
but the reason for this is not that the amputation is not an evil, but rather 
that it is an evil that one has a right to cause. 

In summary, let me suggest that the principle, evil is not to be done in 
order to obtain good, is not an absolutely universal principle. It refers 
absolutely to moral evil. As for physical evils, it refers only to those which 
lie outside the scope of the agent’s direct rights (e.g., death of an innocent 
person); it does not refer to evils that one has a right to cause (e.g., self- 
mutilation to preserve life or health; the death of an enemy soldier or an 


unjust aggressor). 


* Cf. De bonitate et malitia actuum humanorum, disp. 11, art. 6, nn. 42-43. 
5 Tractatus de actibus humanis (Dublin, 1891), n. 152. 
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The principle of the double effect has its difficulties, but they are diffi- 
culties, not mysteries. Verging on the mysterious, however, is the concept 
of delectatio morosa as portrayed in most modern textbooks. This sin refers to 
an act pictured in the imagination, and according to numerous modern 
manuals it has various characteristics, negative and positive. It is not a sin 
of the intellect, like heresy or the approval of false doctrine. It is not a 
merely dangerous thought. It is not consent to a sensitive passion connected 
with the thought. It is not complacency in a sinful act already performed; 
nor is it the sin of desire, even inefficacious desire. It is not complacency in 
the thought itself, or in any knowledge acquired through the thought. It 
is purely and simply complacency in the object thought of, as delectable in 
itself, independently of any reference to external execution, past, present, 
or future, and independently of external effects, even on the lower appetites. 

A lengthy, careful analysis of the concept of delectatio morosa has led André 
Snoeck, S.J.,° to conclude that this internal sin consists in the deliberate 
imaginary execution of a sinful act. Fr. Snoeck’s article represents only 
the published part of a dissertation on the notion of delectatio morosa.’ 
From the splendid historical survey in the unpublished section of the disser- 
tation we learn that the definition to which Fr. Snoeck himself subscribes 
(“consensus in executionem operis mere imaginariam’’) and which is appar- 
ently widely accepted today, does not reflect an unchanging tradition. In 
former times, he says, the more commonly accepted notion of delectatio 
morosa was “consensus in delectationem sensibilem actualem, ab objecto 
cogitato procuratam.” 

These two definitions have significantly different implications. According 
to the definition favored by Fr. Snoeck, the precise sinfulness of delectatio 
morosa is determined by the act which is perpetrated in the imagination. 
For example, an angry man who deliberately imagines himself detracting 
and humiliating his enemy is guilty of detraction and contumely, even though 
he has excluded all desire, even inefficacious desire, of externally executing 
these acts. On the other hand, if delectatio morosa is taken to mean consent to 
a sensible passion, the precise sinfulness should be determined by the passion 
itself. The imagined acts are merely means of stimulating or fostering the 
passion, and they contribute no specific malice to the act unless they are 


6“TDe delectatione morosa uti est peccatum internum,” Periodica, XL (June, 1951), 
167-209. 

7 The dissertation, prepared at Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, is entitled 
De definitione delectationis morosae ut peccati interni. The manuscript copy is at Woodstock. 
I should mention here that in his dissertation Fr. Snoeck gives five different definitions 
that have been or are used by theologians. The two definitions included in my text are 
merely what might be called the two extremes of the series. 
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objects of gaudium or desiderium. Applied logically to the example of the 
angry man just mentioned, this would mean that his guilt consists solely in 
the unjustifiable fostering of the passion of anger. The latter strikes me as 
both more intelligible and more realistic than any other explanation of 
delectatio morosa. 

Is alcoholism a sickness? Richard J. Murphy, S.J.,° and John C. Ford, 
S.J.,° reply that it is an incurable, but controllable, illness. Explaining the 
concept further, Fr. Ford says it is a sickness of body, mind, and soul. On 
the bodily side, there is strong medical testimony for the existence of a 
physiological component of alcoholism, although there is no agreement as 
to what this component is, and no one has yet been able to isolate it. That 
it is a mental illness seems clear from the fact that generally speaking there 
is a compulsive element in alcoholism.'® Fr. Ford argues to the existence of 
a spiritual aspect of the illness from the fact that the rehabilitation program 
planned and effectively used by Alcoholics Anonymous is almost entirely 
a spiritual program. Since such good results are produced by a program that 
is essentially ascetic, it seems logical to infer that one source of the problem 
is spiritual deterioration. 

Is the alcoholic responsible for his excessive drinking? Fr. Ford and Fr. 
Murphy concur in the general observation that, since there is a compulsive 
element in the drinking, there ought to be some diminution of culpability. 
But the degree of diminution can vary from slight to great; hence a confessor 
or spiritual director must always consider the individual cases. As Fr. 
Ford puts it in his summary: 


The average alcoholic is sick in body, mind, and soul, and usually cannot stop 
drinking without outside help. His responsibility for his drinking is generally dimin- 
ished to a considerable extent, and sometimes eliminated, but each alcoholic, each 


8“A Plea for the Alcoholic,” Australasian Catholic Record, XXVIII (Jan., 1951), 
23-30. 

*“Depth Psychology, Morality, and Alcoholism,” Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting [1950] of the Catholic Theological Society of America, pp. 64-151. (The last 
three pages contain discussion of the paper.) Fr. Ford’s paper was later printed, under 
the same title, in book form, obtainable from the Weston College Press, Weston 93, Mass. 

10 Regarding alcoholism as a mental illness, see Edward A. Strecker, M.D., “Psycho- 
therapy in Pathological Drinking,” Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVII 
(Oct. 27, 1951), 813-15. Dr. Strecker says that pathological drinking is a psychoneurosis 
and he advocates psychotherapy as the best cure. Others besides doctors might meditate 
on this concluding paragraph: “I have indicated that the attitude of the therapist should 
be mature, nonemotional, and objective, but much understanding and humility are 
needed. As he deals with alcoholic patients, in all sincerity the therapist should be able to 
say to himself, ‘There but for the grace of God go I.’” 
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drinking episode, and even each act of drinking must be judged separately. The judg- 
ment of each case must be made in the light of the alcoholic’s condition of body, 
mind, and soul; but the honest and enlightened testimony of his own conscience is 
the best criterion we have of his responsibiility. Since his condition and his craving 
are pathological we should tend to be lenient in assessing the subjective moral 
responsibility; and in the final analysis the judgment must be left to a merciful 
God. 


On the pastoral side, Fr. Murphy and Fr. Ford both encourage priests to 
try to gain an understanding of alcoholism and of its difference from mere 
drunkenness, and to co-operate with Alcoholics Anonymous in bringing 
about the rehabilitation of alcoholics. It is true theoretically that the 
alcoholic has the power to control his addiction by avoiding drinking, yet 
the taking of the necessary steps is not practically possible without help in 
the form of sympathetic understanding, enlightenment, and encouragement. 
Priests ought to be prepared to give such help. 

Of special importance, in my opinion, are Fr. Ford’s remarks about the 
training of seminarians. They should be given an understanding of the men- 
tality of the alcoholic, methods of dealing with him, methods of co-operating 
with Alcoholics Anonymous. They must see alcoholism, not as something 
humorous, but as the terrible social evil that it really is. They must appreci- 
ate the true Catholic attitude towards, and the great benefits that flow 
from, total abstinence; and they must face the fact that this kind of Christian 
self-denial can hardly be preached effectively by one who does not practice 
it. Such things, observes Fr. Ford, “are at least as important as learning how 
to run a Holy Name Society, or a meeting of the Young Ladies’ Sodality.” 

An excellent pastoral article that might well be developed into a book is 
“Mental Hygiene and the Priest,” by Robert P. Odenwald, M.D." The 
author covers various aspects of parish life in which the priest can help 
individuals to achieve emotional stability. In the birth-control problem, for 
instance, it is not enough to insist that contraceptionists are doing wrong; 
they must be helped to see the correct solution and to accept and adjust to 
it, even though it is difficult. Other problems apt to exist in any parish are 
the conflicts that arise in married life, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
sexual aberrations, and so forth. Some of these are minor problems that 
the priest himself can handle; others are complicated psychological problems 
that may require referral to a psychiatrist. Doctor Odenwald sketches the 
problems and concludes by stressing the need of mutual understanding and 
co-operation between priests and psychiatrists. 


" Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LI (Dec., 1950), 235-42. 
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ATOMIC WARFARE 


Asked whether the United States should use the atomic bomb in the 
Korean conflict, John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., wisely prefaces his answer with 
two observations. First, he limits the question to the permissibility, not the 
advisability, of using the bomb; he leaves the advisability (granted the 
licitness) to the careful consideration of the highest military officials. Sec- 
ondly, though he is willing to express an opinion on the moral issue, he 
modestly observes that the final answer should be given by “‘the highest and 
most competent moral sources, after prayer and fasting.” 

In his statement on the moral issue, Fr. Cavanaugh definitely rejects the 
theory of total war, “which would regard the entire enemy population as 
‘combatants’: women and children, the aged and sick, professional men and 
tradesmen—persons in wartime going about the same tasks they perform 
in times of peace.” Nothing can justify the direct killing of such people; 
hence nothing can justify the indiscriminate bombing of cities in order to 
demoralize and terrorize. On the other hand, there is no moral objection to 
the use of the bomb against the aggressor’s troops and ships. Nor can there 
be any objection against using it on very important military targets, such 
as “centers of production of coal, oil and uranium, of iron and steel, great 
dams and centers of electrical power; plants producing weapons and mili- 
tary transport, etc.” Bombing of such targets could be justified, even though 
it resulted in the foreseen but unintended death of many civilians. 

Almost simultaneously with the publication of Fr. Cavanaugh’s statement, 
the commission appointed for the study of atomic warfare by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America issued its report. The majority 
report allows the limited use of atomic weapons if such weapons are used 
against us or our friends in Europe. On the question of giving up our atomic 
weapons, the commission makes this observation: “As long as the existing 
situation holds, for the United States to abandon its atomic weapons, or to 
give the impression that they would not be used, would leave the non- 
Communist world with totally inadequate defense. For Christians to advo- 
cate such a policy would be for them to share responsibility for the worldwide 
tyranny that might result.” 

May we use the bomb first, that is, before the enemy uses it? A great 
hubbub arose when Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., was reported in the press as 
giving an affirmative answer to the question. There was no need of the 


12 My information on Fr. Cavanaugh’s statement is taken from the Chicago Herald- 
American, Dec. 1, 1950, p. 5. 

“The Christian Conscience and Weapons of Mass Destruction,” Christian Century, 
LXVII (Dec. 13, 1950), 1489-91. 
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hubbub. Fr. Walsh was simply applying sound principles that govern legiti- 
mate defense against an unjust aggressor. His thesis, as delineated carefully 
in his book, Total Empire,“ comes to this: We may launch appropriate 
defensive measures the moment we are certain that an unjust attack is 
imminent; we are not obliged to wait for the actual attack. As regards the 
de facto situation, we know that Soviet Russia is intent on world conquest, 
and we also know that no nation would attack the United States without 
being armed with atomic weapons. Consequently, if our intelligence depart- 
ment were to obtain certainty of an imminent attack by Soviet Russia, we 
should be certain not only of the attack itself but also of the fact that it 
would include atomic weapons; and we should be justified in averting the 
attack by means of similar weapons. 

Does Fr. Walsh subscribe to the theory of total war and thus allow in- 
discriminate bombing? Some might infer this from the stress he lays on the 
“total war” mentality of totalitarian aggressors, but I think his own position 
is made sufficiently clear in these words: “Should large numbers of civilians 
be harmed by American necessity to use the bomb in self-defense, that 
regrettable effect, not intended as such, would be attributable to what 
moralists describe as the indirect voluntary.” If he subscribed to a theory of 
total war he would not need to resort to the principle of the indirect volun- 
tary in order to justify the killing of civilians. 

Fr. Walsh’s position was challenged in a Catholic Hour broadcast in 
Australia by Mr. D. G. M. Jackson, who said: “In all humility I strongly 
disagree with the view of Dr. Walsh on the use of atomic weapons, and 
regard his arguments in their favour as thoroughly unsound—and I am 
convinced that in this view I am in agreement with the general body of 
Catholic theological opinion and with the spirit of Papal utterances during 
the recent war.” These words are quoted by Desmond O’Connor, S.J., but 
not with approval.!® Fr. O’Connor says we “must distinguish between a 
theological condemnation of an act as morally wrong and a condemnation 
arising out of the fact that the very necessity of it revolts any well-ordered 
mind.” Fr. O’Connor finds papal statements that deplore the destruction 
caused by modern warfare and indeed the necessity of war itself; also 
statements that condemn total war and indiscriminate destruction. But he 
finds no condemnation of atomic warfare, directed against military objectives 
and waged in self-defense. Like Fr. Cavanaugh and Fr. Walsh, he believes 


4 Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. See Ch. XI, “Atom Bombs and the Christian Conscience” 


(pp. 243-59). 
18 “Ts the Atom Bomb Lawful?”, Australian Messenger of the Sacred Heart, April 2, 


1951, pp. 238-42. 
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such use of the atomic bomb is permissible, “even though it may also injure 
non-combatants, so long as this unfortunate effect is not directly intended, 
and the death or maiming of the non-combatants does not reach such 
proportions as to outweigh, in the mind of any reasonable Christian man, 
the military advantages gained.” 

The first manual in which I have found a statement about atomic war- 
fare is the 1951 edition of Jone-Adelman’s Moral Theology.'* Author and 
translator concur in the view that the use of atomic weapons against a mili- 
tary target of vital importance can be justified, even though it is accom- 
panied by “the death of a vast number of civilians who at most contribute 
only remotely and indirectly to the war effort.” 

A few years ago I wrote in these notes: “If one can accept the concept of 
total war, one can justify the use of atomic and obliteration bombing. 
Morally, the two notions stand or fall together.” My discussion at that 
time concerned the bombing of cities and civilian populations, and I was 
thinking of that context when I said that atomic warfare and total war 
stand or fall together. Not without justification, however, my statement has 
been taken in a broader sense than I intended;" lence I should like to re- 
state my own position. I cannot accept the concept of total war; even in 
modern war there are some non-combatants, and it is certainly immoral to 
kill them directly. On the other hand, granted the necessity of using atomic 
weapons in a war for the survival of our civilization, I think their use on 
military targets can be justified, even with vast concomitant destruction of 
civilian lives. I admit that it is difficult to distinguish precisely between 
military and non-military targets, between combatants and non-combatants, 
but I certainly agree with Fr. Cavanaugh’s remarks on these points. I agree 
also with Fr. Walsh that, once the United States were certain of imminent 
attack by an aggressor armed with the atomic bomb, our government would 
have no obligation to await the attack before using atomic bombs on the 
military targets of the aggressor nation. In fact, I should think there would 
be an obligation not to await such an attack. I advance these views with the 
hope that they will never need to be reduced to practice. But, as I wrote last 
year, I realize that the horrible necessity may have arisen even before my 
words are printed. 

SOCIAL ORDER 


The 1951 Labor Day Statement of the Social Action Department, NCWC, 
singles out for special commendation “profit-sharing in which the profit 


16 Cf. n. 219; also the prefatory Translator’s Note. 

" THEOLOGICAL Stupres, X (1949), 79. 

%8 See Joseph G. Scully, “The Ethical Implications of Atomic Energy,” in The Impli- 
cations of Atomic Energy (Brooklyn: St. John’s University, 1950), p. 131. 
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shares buy stock so that the people working in the company participate in 
ownership.”!* Speaking of profit-sharing in general, and not merely of the 
acquisition of shares in the company, Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J.,”° says that 
it offers the following advantages: (1) it is a good practical combination of 
sound economics and Christian principles; (2) it gives a man dignity in his 
job and a better income; (3) it eliminates waste and improves the product; 
(4) it gets co-operation at plant level, where the goods are produced; and 
(5) it would solve most of our economic, labor-management problems if 
adopted universally in the right form. To confer these advantages, however, 
the profit-sharing plan must have these characteristics: (1) everyone, man- 
agement and labor, must be in on it; (2) it must make provision for listening 
to the ideas of employees; (3) it must presuppose a fair base-wage and must 
not be used as a substitute for such a wage; (4) it must be fitted to each in- 
dividual industry; and (5) the employees must freely adopt it—it will not 
work if foisted upon them.” 

Of at least equal importance with the problems of industrial relations (and 
sometimes intimately connected with them) are the problems of race re- 
lations. In a statement about discrimination against Indians by South 
Africa,” Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., asserted that in the United States, 
both our Constitution and our legal decisions reject the theory of racial 
discrimination. He admitted—as everyone must admit—that de facto we 
still have much discrimination, but he added: “Our American system con- 
tains a principle of correction. In our country racial discrimination has no 
future.” 


19 Quoted from the leaflet edition of the statement. It should be noted that, on thi® 
subject of profit-sharing, the Labor Day Statement adds this significant proposal: “Since 
small stockholders are individually helpless, it may be mutually advantageous for an 
employees’ stockholders’ association to represent the rank-and-file of the worker-owners. 
This is an unusual proposal, but we ask the unions and all interested parties to give it 
thoughtful consideration.” 

20 Fr. Dempsey’s points are quoted by Walter B. Dimond, S.J., “Profit Sharers Meet,” 
Social Order, I (Jan., 1951), 7-10. Social Order, which has just completed its first year of 
general circulation, has proved a valuable publication, not only for the social scientists 
themselves, but for others who wish to keep informed on social problems but cannot spare 
the time for wide reading in that field. It is published by the Institute of Social Order, 
3655 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. According to the Clergy Monthly,XV (March, 
1951), 59, Jesuits in India are also organizing an Institute of Social Order, which will 
publish a periodical. Information can be obtained from: The Manager, Social Action, 
Indian Institute of Social Order, St. Vincent Street, Poona 1, India. 

21 For another aspect of profits, see George F. Bardes, Distribution of Profits in the Modern 
Corporation (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1951). This very carefully ex- 
ecuted dissertation estimates the just shares of profits that should go to labor, bond- 
holders, stockholders, entrepreneurial management, etc. 

2 Catholic Mind, XLIX (Feb., 1951), 81-84. 
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The legal decisions to which Senator Lodge refers are no doubt those of 
the “Roosevelt Court.” According to an excellent article by Morroe Berger,” 
this Court reversed the pattern of previous courts, which tended to enforce 
segregation, and by progressive steps it has weakened the caste system and 
protected the rights of minorities, particularly the Negroes. The Court 
insisted that the constant exclusion of Negroes from juries in districts where 
large numbers of qualified Negro jurors live is obviously exclusion by reason 
of color. It ended Federal toleration of the white primary. It made it unlawful 
for courts to enforce racial restrictive covenants. It outlawed segregation 
in interstate travel. It moved on towards educational equality by a pro- 
gressively stricter interpretation of what constitutes equal facilities. It prac- 
tically ended segregation itself, at least on the graduate level of education, 
by the decisions of June 5, 1950, which ruled that a Negro law student has 
the right, during his period of training, to associate as an equal with those 
who will be his confreres at the bar in later life.2® It is true that these de- 
cisions did not absolutely overrule the ‘“‘separate but equal” doctrine but, 
as Robert F. Drinan, S.J., observes, they “‘cut the heart out of the prin- 
ciple.’”6 

Can segregation itself be tolerated, not only in education, but in all its 
aspects? I presume that all moralists are interested in this problem which so 
profoundly touches the social order of our country. Discrimination, which— 
as distinct from segregation—implies unequal treatment, is obviously unjust. 
Also unjust is compulsory segregation: first, because it implies a stigma 
imposed on one race by the other; and secondly, because it inevitably leads 
to unequal treatment. The only form of segregation that might conceivably 
be morally justifiable is segregation by mutual agreement and with equal 
rights. Even this, it seems to me, is per se contrary to the bond of union that 
should exist between people of the same nation and contrary to the common 
good of the nation itself. It might be tolerated as the lesser of two evils, 
e.g., because the two races could not live peacefully together; but this situa- 
tion would be a tragedy. It is a tragedy, however, that might naturally 
develop among us if Negroes and other minorities can attain to full equality 
only by constant strife which engenders bitterness and aversion. 


% “The Supreme Court on Group Discrimination since 1937,” Columbia Law Review, 
XLIX (1949), 201-30. 

™“ For a very instructive treatment of this subject, see William R. Ming, Jr., “Racial 
Restrictions and the Fourteenth Amendment: The Restrictive Covenant Cases,” Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law Review, XVI (1949), 203-38. 

2 Sweatt v. Painter, 94 U. S. Supreme Court (Law. ed.), 783-87; and McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents, ibid., 787-90. 

26 “The Courts Crumble the Walls,” Interracial Review, XIII (Nov., 1950), 166-68. 
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I recently noticed a report based upon the study of twenty-two boys, 
ranging in age from fourteen to seventeen years, who were hospitalized for 
heroin addiction.” All but one of these boys were either Negroes or of Puerto 
Rican descent. The report says: “Among pertinent social factors in the 
addiction is the feeling in these groups that they live in an alien, hostile cul- 
ture that considers their racial characteristics as stamps of inferiority. They 
suffer almost continuous injuries to their self-esteem.” Only God knows the 
full extent of these terrible psychological injuries; but every moralist knows 
that they are a reality and he must consider them carefully when solving 
cases pertinent to co-operation in discriminatory practices. 

The reason most often and most vehemently alleged for preserving segre- 
gation is the prevention of interracial marriage. Thus we have the vicious 
circle that segregation is maintained to prevent intermarriage, while the 
only argument that can be advanced against such marriage is the de facto 
argument that, because of segregation, intermarriage is exposed to the dangers 
of disastrous consequences. The argument is clearly presented by Louis J. 
Twomey, S.J., who, after having indicated that no intrinsic argument against 
intermarriage can be drawn from theology, philosophy, or biology, adds the 
following extrinsic consideration: 


The social censure, in modern American society, visited upon the parties to 
such a marriage and their children, is so severe that relatively few racially mixed 
couples can, under its impact, maintain happiness in family life. However un- 
reasonable and unjust may be this ostracism, it is a present reality and promises to 
remain one for several generations. 

Nonetheless, the choice of a life partner is one of the most important decisions 
that a man or woman can make on earth. It is a deeply personal decision that will 
affect intimately the whole of life. If, then, a Negro and a white, having reviewed 
and understood the hardships involved, still wish to be married, there is no valid 
reason against it—provided, of course, that no canonical impediment exists.** 


A dissertation by Joseph F. Doherty subjects the whole problem of 
interracial marriage to a lengthy examination.” Fr. Doherty also deals with 
the argument of imprudence, as outlined by Fr. Twomey, but he apparently 


27 See the Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVII (Oct. 20, 1951), 784. 
This is a brief digest of an article by P. Zimmering, J. Toolan, R. Safrin, and S. B. Wortis, 
“Heroin Addiction in Adolescent Boys,” Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, CXIV 
(July, 1951), 19-34. 

28 How to Think about Race (St. Louis: Queen’s Work, 1951), p. 40. The argument was 
much more fully developed by Francis J. Gilligan, The Morality of the Color Line (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University, 1928), pp. 82-96. This dissertation, a pioneering work 
of great value, is now out of print. 

29 Moral Problems of Interracial Marriage (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 
1950). 
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believes that exceptions to the argument would not be rare.*° He also dis- 
cusses the legal prohibitions against interracial marriages and concludes that 
these laws are unjust. Fr. Twomey concurs in this conclusion. 

Some years ago I mentioned the suggestion of Mr. Godfrey Schmitt that 
we attempt to get authoritative, up-to-date solutions to our social problems 
by having periodic meetings of experts.** A recent article by Hugo Bren, 
O.F.M., revives this consideration.” Fr. Bren rejects Mr. Schmitt’s solu- 
tion, not only as impracticable, but also as lacking universality. A forum 
represented only by the United States would not have complete scientific 
authority, says Fr. Bren. Accordingly he suggests a “forum internationale 
pro morali sociali et professionali.” This forum would pursue its purpose, 
not only through meetings, but also and especially through the medium of 
a multilingual periodical. Thus, through the writings and discussions of 
various experts, we should arrive at mature opinions that would be truly 
probable and safe, and these could be transferred to the manuals as solid 
food for students. 

MEDICINE 


A highlight of the recent convention of the American College of Surgeons 
was a symposium on therapeutic abortion. The members of the panel were: 
Samuel A. Cosgrove, M.D., of the Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital; 
Roy J. Heffernan, M.D., of Tufts College; Bernard J. Hanley, M.D., of the 
Los Angeles County Hospital; and John H. Morton, M.D., also of the Los 
Angeles County Hospital. All the doctors except Dr. Morton unequivocally 
condemned therapeutic abortion.* 

Dr. Heffernan asserted that there are no complications of pregnancy that 
cannot be met by good medical care. ““Anyone who performs a therapeutic 
abortion,” he said, “is either ignorant of modern medical methods or is 
unwilling to take the time and effort to apply them.” 

Dr. Cosgrove, not a Catholic but always profoundly conscious of the 
sanctity of fetal life, declared: “I believe the negation of abortion on the 
strict grounds of moral law is good medicine.’ He will be remembered for 
the survey of 67,000 deliveries, with four therapeutic abortions, published 
in 1944.* He is now quoted as saying that at the Margaret Hague Maternity 


*° For an interesting and instructive example of counseling concerning a prospective 
interracial marriage, see Maurice J. Karpf, ‘Marriage Counseling and Psychotherapy,” 
Marriage and Family Living, XIII (Fall, 1951), 169-78. 

THEOLOGICAL Stupies, IX (1948), 85-86. 

“De morali professionali,” Antonianum, XXVI (Jan.—Apr., 1951), 49-60. 

% My information on the panel is derived from two San Francisco papers of Nov. 9, 
1951: the San Francisco News, p. 10, and the Call-Bulletin, p. 21. 

* Cf. THEOLOGICAL Stupies, V (1944), 521-23. 
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Hospital there have been 136,467 deliveries, with only four therapeutic 
abortions. Apparently this means that in the last 70,000 deliveries there 
have been no therapeutic abortions—a fine practical demonstration of the 
dictum that good morality is good medicine. 

A confirmation of the absolute stand taken by the majority of the panel 
members is offered by Frederick L. Good, M.D. After citing Dr. Cosgrove’s 
first report, Dr. Good says that in their hospital (Boston City Hospital) 
they have had many more than 66,000 deliveries, without any therapeutic 
abortions and with a mortality rate of zero from those conditions supposedly 
benefited by therapeutic abortion.** A confirmation on a more limited scale is 
the report covering eleven years of practice at Cook County Hospital, which 
shows conclusively that, granted adequate antepartum care, there is little 
reason to fear that mothers with organic heart disease cannot carry a preg- 
nancy to term.*¢ 

Even Dr. Morton, though dissenting from the absolute stand of the other 
panel members, admitted that there are far too many therapeutic abortions. 
He was especially critical of therapeutic abortions for reasons adding up to 
nervous and mental diseases. This observation is worthy of note because, 
according to an article recently summarized in GP, there is a general trend 
towards a decrease in abortion but a decidedly increasing use of abortion in 
cases of mental disease.” Illustrative of this is a survey of 566 legal abortions 
in Denmark during the years 1942-48. The indications for 52.7 percent of 
these abortions were psychotic depressive states; and of the 20.3 percent for 
“general medical indications,” many were for psychoses other than the 
depressive states.® 

The summary in GP to which I have just referred includes two articles 
on the indications for therapeutic abortion. The general tone of the summary 
is as depressing as the symposium I reported a few years ago which drew from 
Dr. Samuel Cosgrove the strong plea that doctors respect the ethical sanctity 
of fetal life.** These advocates of therapeutic abortion seem utterly un- 
conscious of the fact that a fetus is a human being. Witness, for example, 
this statement in the GP summary: “The authors say that when a girl or 
young woman has been brutally raped and has become pregnant, most 


86 Frederick L. Good, M.D., and Rev. Otis F. Kelly, M.D., Marriage, Morals, and 
Medical Ethics (New York: Kenedy, 1951), p. 149. 

36 J, E. Fitzgerald, M.D., Augusta Weber, M.D., Bruce P. Zummo, M.D., and P. C. 
Williams, M.D., “The Evaluation of Adequate Antepartum Care for the Cardiac Patient,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVI (July 7, 1951), 910-14. 

7 GP, June, 1951, p. 84. 

38 Cf. Catholic Medical Quarterly, TV (Apr., 1951), 85-86. 

39 THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, X (1949), 81. 
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physicians would like to curet just as under similar circumstances they would 
insist on cureting the uterus of their own daughter, but their hands are tied 
because the law still does not permit this act of mercy.” 

GP is obviously devoted to “mercy.” Last year I referred to a particularly 
obnoxious defense of mercy killing by its editor, Walter C. Alvarez, M.D.“ 
That article drew a splendid reply from John H. Golden, M.D., of San 
Francisco." Dr. Golden speaks of the “vicious implications of condoning 
euthanasia in any form for any reason. Morally, it is wrong; scientifically, 
disease should be considered a challenge to fight, not ‘liquidate.’ ” He points 
to the absurdity of printing Dr. Alvarez’ article under the title of ethics, 
which is a science of moral duty and which affirms an unchanging moral 
code. Regarding Dr. Alvarez’ observation that religious might think differ- 
ently if they had to smell the corrupting bodies, Dr. Golden remarks: “What 
about the hundreds upon hundreds of religious who have taken care of the 
lepers at Molokai, Carverville, India? Maybe they don’t smell badly, or 
maybe Doctor Alvarez is so busy writing he hasn’t had time to read.” Dr. 
Golden concludes: 


Our times are perilous enough, our materialism already too great, to publish 
for the consumption of thousands of young doctors such doctrine as expressed by 
Doctor Alvarez. He is widely known and widely read; the more his responsibility 
to strengthen the moral fibre of his profession, rather than to raise doubts in young 
minds, preach expediency, and attempt to weaken the moral structure whose 
foundation is based on a moral code which can be found complete in the Ten 
Commandments. Let us continue to be “old-fashioned” enough to maintain our 
lofty position as healers, never self-appointed executioners. 


It is hardly likely that this letter made any impression on the editor of 
GP. He printed it under the significant caption, “Open Forum,” and ap- 
pended to it an invitation to other doctors to take part in the “controversial 
issue.’”’ Of course, outside the Catholic Church it does seem to be a contro- 
versial issue. An illustration of this is a recent issue of Theology Today, in 
which two articles by Protestant ministers present their views on euthanasia: 
one condemns it as contrary to Christian principles and to the welfare of the 
medical profession itself; the other vigorously defends it as an act of mercy.® 
These articles are summarized by Francis P. Furlong, S.J., in the Linacre 
Quarterly.“ Other articles on euthanasia that merit reading are: “A Matter 


 Tbid., XII (1951), 66. 
“GP, Jan., 1951, pp. 23-25. 
# VIII (July, 1951): John Sutherland Bonnell, “The Sanctity of Human Life,” pp. 
194-201; Joseph Fletcher, “Our Right to Die,” pp. 202-12. 
* XVIII (Nov., 1951), 91-98. 
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of Life and Death,” by Dr. K. F. M. Pole,“ and “Euthanasia,” by Dr. I. M. 
Rabinowitch, O.B.E.* 

A reviewer of the second edition of Psychosurgery in the Treatment of 
Mental Disorders and Intractable Pain, by Drs. Freeman and Watts, has these 
concluding remarks: 


Psychosurgery is still a controversial subject. Ardent advocates and antagonists 
are still debating the subject. The final role of psychosurgery in the treatment of 
mental illnesses and in the relief of intractable pain has not been definitely settled. 
This edition of this monograph by the two physicians who have pioneered this 
work in this country and who have had the greatest experience in this field will 
always be a milestone and will serve as a guide to others who are seeking an ulti- 
mate solution to the problem. 


I quote this paragraph because it states rather well the impressions I have 
gleaned from a careful following of many articles and reports on the use of 
psychosurgery. There is much controversy, not only about psychosurgery 
in general, but also and even especially over the various techniques used and 
the various types of subjects that might benefit by it. There is ardor pro and 
con. But there is also, it seems to me, a wholesomely conservative and open- 
minded spirit, even among the doctors who are in favor of psychosurgery. 
I believe this is the prevailing spirit of the medical profession, though there 
may be some who would or do abuse these operations; and I think that as 
moralists we are safe in judging these various operations according to the 
dictum, “‘good medicine is good morality.” In other words, we can safely 
approve the decision of competent physicians who judge one of these opera- 
tions to be called for. 

Of many references relative to the use of psychosurgery, I am selecting 
only three for special attention. The first of these is “Lobotomy in the 
Management of Intractable Pain and Narcotic Addiction,” by Edmund A. 
Smolik, M.D.” Dr. Smolik reports on twenty cases in which prefrontal 
lobotomy was performed as a remedy for intractable pain. In seven of the 
cases the disease was non-malignant; results were good in four, poor in two, 
and doubtful in one case. Of the thirteen cases in which the disease was 


“ Catholic Medical Quarterly, IV (Jan., 1951), 46-50. 

45 Catholic Mind, XLIX (June, 1951), 351-59. I might add here that Alfredo Boschi, 
S.J., began a series of articles entitled “L’Eutanasia” in Perfice munus, Mar. 15, 1951. 
Three further articles have thus far appeared (May 15, July 15, Sept. 15). At the time of 
writing I have not yet received the issue containing the concluding article. 

46 Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVI (July 7, 1951), 974. 

“ Diseases of the Nervous System, XI (Nov., 1950); my citations are from a reprint. 
Dr. Smolik is on the faculty of the St. Louis University School of Medicine. 
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malignant, results were good in ten cases, poor in two, and doubtful in one. 
Dr. Smolik concludes: 


(1) Prefrontal lobotomy is a useful and effective procedure in affording relief 
to a selected group of cases suffering from intractable pain, particularly those 
associated with carcinoma. 

(2) In all instances when successful in affording relief from pain, associated 
narcotic addiction is abolished. 

(3) Prefrontal lobotomy should be reserved for patients suffering from in- 
tractable pain associated with an anxiety state. 

(4) In this group of patients this technique is superior to the more exacting 
procedures such as cordotomy, tractotomy, etc. 


The conservatism of Dr. Smolik’s report is sufficiently manifested in his 
conclusions, but even more so in preceding comments regarding the selection 
of cases. “It is our opinion,” says Dr. Smolik, “that the procedure should 
be offered only as a last resort. Patients suffering from intractable pain of a 
non-malignant etiology should exhaust all other forms of therapy, and lobot- 
omy should be entered into only with consultation and concern.” He also 
refers to an article by other physicians which apparently reports much less 
encouraging results than his. 

To the average priest discussions like this may seem somewhat intangible. 
It might help towards an appreciation of the problem if I quote Dr. Smolik’s 
own description of a case which he considers a typical subject for the opera- 
tion: 

A fastidious woman, in the prime of life, develops either a carcinoma of the 
rectum, followed by colostomy; or carcinoma of the cervix, upon which is superim- 
posed a vesico-vaginal or recto-vaginal fistula. The shock of this situation is 
enough to shake even the most stoic of personalities. Superimpose upon this either 
the explicit or implicit knowledge, by the patient, of the presence of cancer. Com- 
plicate this situation with a sense of progressive deterioration of well being, as the 
disease process advances, and add to this a gradually developing narcotic addiction, 
and a patient complex develops which taxes the ingenuity of all in attendance. 
It is in this type of patient, and in this sphere in which the mental state can be 
modified, that prefrontal lobotomy may serve as a most useful method. 


I mentioned previously that one of the subjects of controversy among 
physicians concerns the relative merits of various techniques of psycho- 
surgery. Perhaps the technique most strongly debated is transorbital lobot- 
omy. I listened to the discussion on this topic at a meeting of the Mid- 
Continent Section of the American Psychiatric Association, and I have 
read several articles about it. As I understand the situation, the controversy 
is mainly between the neurosurgeons and psychiatrists, and it seems to 
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come to the following points. The neurosurgeons who oppose it do so on the 
grounds that only they should perform brain operations; in the hands of 
others there is too much danger. Moreover, the very simplicity of the 
operation renders it open to abuse if not limited to specialists. Psychiatrists 
who favor it do so because it is simple enough for them to perform, because 
it often dispenses with the necessity of a more extensive operation, because 
it does not necessitate elaborate preparation or prolonged nursing care, and 
because it does not do so much damage to the personality as the more ex- 
tensive operations. In particular, it seems, psychiatrists in state institutions 
where there are too few doctors, too many patients, and inadequate per- 
sonnel, see a possibility of great relief for both their patients and themselves 
through the judicious use of transorbital lobotomy. 

An interesting exposition of the case for transorbital lobotomy in a state 
hospital is published by Matthew T. Moore, M.D., Ralph L. Hill, M.D., and 
Wilbur M. Lutz, M.D.® They used the operation on 102 patients, 97 of 
whom were schizophrenic, and practically all of whom had already received 
the various forms of accepted treatment without benefit. Their over-all im- 
provement rate was very high, and the morbidity and mortality rates com- 
pared very favorably with results obtained from other kinds of psychosurgery. 
It was brought out in the discussion that the main defect in their report is 
inadequate preoperative clinical data and postoperative follow-up—a defect 
common enough in psychosurgical reports up to the present time. This 
article, though it might be called enthusiastic, is not excessively so, as will 
appear from the paragraph that precedes the summary: 


Transorbital leucotomy and other psychosurgical procedures undoubtedly have 
proved a boon in many cases of intractable mental disorders, but it must not be 
concluded, nor do we wish to create the impression, that psychosurgery represents 
the ultimate answer to the difficult questions now confronting the psychiatrist. 
Psychosurgery is merely a useful tool, which, in the light of our meagre knowledge 
yields satisfying results today, but which in future may be considered a crude 
transition to the biochemical cerebral scalpel to come. 


From the preceding paragraphs it might appear that I have decided to 
write medical, not moral, notes. It seems to me, however, that we cannot 
make proper moral appraisals without having such data at our disposal. As 
a good example of a careful moral appraisal of one operation, I would highly 
recommend “Pre-frontal Leucotomy,” by J. Diamond, S.J.“° Speaking of 
this operation, Fr. Diamond says: 


48 “Transorbital Leucotomy in a State Hospital Program,” Journal of the American 
Medical Association, CXLVI (May 26, 1951), 324-30. 
Clergy Review, XXXVI (Oct., 1951), 231-40. 
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From the moral point of view it is a form of mutilation, both anatomical and 
psychic, and therefore a procedure of last resort; it may not be used so long as any 
milder remedy is feasible, nor where there is no reasonable likelihood that it will 
be efficacious, nor where the malady is not sufficiently serious to justify so drastic 
a remedy. There is no doubt that in suitable cases leucotomy can be a means of 
great good, but the temptation to extend its use beyond what is justified is very 
great. The special nature of the operation places an added responsibility on the 
medical profession and a heavier burden in conscience. On the technical side the 
decision rests wholly with them, but in the case of a procedure which interferes so 
profoundly with personality, the decision cannot be a purely technical one. Respect 
must be had for the freedom and personality of the individual. To its honour be it 
said that the medical profession is not unappreciative of its responsibility, and that 
it is from the profession that have come the most outspoken condemnations of 
abuses. 


Something rather new in the medical world is what is called a bone bank.” 
‘lis consists in preserving, by refrigeration, all useful bone removed at 
operations. The bone can be used as needed, even by other hospitals; and 
thus many patients are saved a secondary operation which would ordinarily 
be necessary when bone grafting is done. Reports from reliable authorities say 
that the use of the bone bank is safe and practical and that it produces no 
untoward results. Such being the case, there can be no moral objection to the 
procedure, for it simply consists in putting to advantageous use bone that 
would otherwise have been discarded. 


SEX AND MARRIAGE 


Vermeersch had a penchant for raising intriguing speculative questions in 
the midst of otherwise commonplace treatises. For instance, there is his sug- 
gestion that a religious who, without any personal sexual excitation, per- 
suades another party to sin against chastity, would violate the virtue of 
chastity (by reason of the direct scandal) but not the vow." He considered 
this an exception to the general rule that sins against the virtue are also 
against the vow. F. Timmermans, S.J., objects to this opinion.” He argues 
that the mere absence of venereal stimulation would not exclude sin against 
the vow. In this he is correct, for a religious can certainly commit an internal 
sin against both the virtue and the vow without being sexually stimulated. 


6° Cf. Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVI (July 21, 1951), 1159; 
GP, June, 1951, p. 49. 

| Theologia moralis, III (ed. 3), n. 126: “Et qui, ipse libidinis expers, quempiam ad 
peccatum cum altera persona inducat, peccarit contra virtutem non autem contra votum.” 
The text is unchanged in the fourth edition, edited by Creusen. 

% “The Matter of the Vow of Chastity,” Clergy Monthly, XIV (Nov., 1950), 390-91. 
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Vermeersch would not deny this. But his thought in the present instance is 
apparently based on the supposition that the religious vow is really a vow to 
preserve personal chastity; hence, in the rare case visualized by the example, 
the vow would not apply. There is much to be said for Vermeersch’s position; 
certainly it is thought-provoking. 

How should the virtue of chastity be defined? Very commonly it is said to 
be the virtue which inclines one to moderate the appetite for venereal 
pleasure. V. Vangheluwe believes that it should rather be defined as the virtue 
which inclines one to moderate the use, or actuation of, the generative 
faculty.* His principal reason for this recommendation is that the first 
definition throws emphasis on something which is purely secondary (namely, 
pleasure) ; whereas his definition emphasizes what is of primary importance, 
the act itself. He would apply this same notion to temperance itself and all 
its subjective parts. According to this scheme, temperance is the virtue which 
inclines one to the moderate use of those things by which the individual is 
preserved and the species is propagated. As for the subjective parts (besides 
chastity), abstinence moderates the use of food and drink; sobriety moderates 
the use of narcotics and stimulants; and pudicitia (a word for which I know 
no perfectly clear English equivalent) moderates the use of acts, indifferent 
in themselves, but apt to stimulate the generative faculty. In all cases the 
norms of moderation are reason and faith. 

New and old questions pertinent to impotence are discussed. First, there 
is the problem of paraplegia (paralysis of the lower half of the body on both 
sides), which was brought into prominence as a result of the war. Having 
consulted medical testimony, Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., concludes that we 
cannot follow any general rule that paraplegics are or are not impotent. 
Some are capable of having sexual intercourse; others apparently are not. 
Each case must be settled on its own merits. 

John McCarthy argues that impotence, as an impediment of natural law, 
ought to “admit of simple definition and diagnosis.”** This means, of course, 
that copula conjugalis—which is the determining factor of impotence—ought 
also to be easily defined. Fr. McCarthy suggests that copula is “simply and 
solely the satisfactory or satiative performance of the external act of sexual 
intercourse.”” From such considerations it follows that occlusion of the vasa 
deferentia within the spermatic cord should not be considered impotence; for 


53“‘De temperantia stricte dicta eiusque partibus subjectivis,” Collationes Brugenses, 
XLVII (Jan.-Feb., 1951), 38-48. 

“The Marriage of a Paraplegic,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV (Feb., 
1951), 144-45. 

58 “Towards a Definition of Impotence,” Irish Theological Quarterly, XVIII (Jan., 
1951), 72-76. 
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this defect is not easily discernible and, despite the defect, a man can perform 
the external act of sexual intercourse. The same should be said of the defect 
induced by double vasectomy. I have previously referred to similar views of 
Fr. McCarthy and expressed my personal opinion that they seem reason- 
able.*¢ 

Despite the negative tendency of certain Rota decisions, it is still possible 
to defend the potency of the doubly-vasectomized man. But there is no room 
for uncertainty regarding the marriageable status of a “male” without 
testicles; he is unequivocally impotent. This point must be given primary 
consideration in judging a suggestion recently made by Frank Hinman, Jr., 
M.D., relative to what is surely a difficult problem.” Dr. Hinman writes 
about persons who have female gonads, intersex external genitalia, and 
progressively masculinizing psychological tendencies resulting from an- 
drogenic overactivity of the adrenal gland. Dr. Hinman does not question 
the general thesis that it is best to accommodate the external genitalia to the 
genetic sex, but he says that in some of these cases it would be impossible 
to reverse the masculinizing tendencies, and the subjects would thus find it 
extremely difficult to live as females. Their secondary sex characteristics are 
masculine; their sex impulse is masculine; they are socially at home only 
when living as males. 
a For extreme cases such as these, Dr. Hinman proposes that appropriate 
surgical measures be taken for converting the intersex external genitalia into 
male genitalia. The theory behind this suggestion is that the persons can live 
comfortably accordingly to their psychological tendencies and even contract 
a happy marriage. This theory, of course, is morally unacceptable, because 
marriage cannot be the solution of a problem involving a “male” without 
testicles. 

In the course of his article Dr. Hinman mentions that the Catholic Church 
would oppose his suggestion, whereas other religious bodies would not. “One 
of the Society of Jesus,” he writes, 


would formulate the Church’s position with regard to the reversal of sex in the 
female pseudohermaphrodite as follows: 1. The actual or genetic sex is never 
changed. Notwithstanding her education as a male, etc., she could never be “con- 
verted” into a male. 2. There is an essential difference in the education of a male 


56 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 71. 

51 “Advisability of Surgical Reversal of Sex in Female Pseudohermaphroditism,” 
Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVI (June 2, 1951), 423-29. In the patients 
referred to, who are female by reason of the possession of ovaries, the external genitalia 
are not distinctively and comnletely those of either sex. Competent surgery, done at a 
favorable time, can fairly satisfactorily make the external genitalia either male or female. 
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and that of a female. 3. Male education tends directly to make a person sexually 
attracted to females. 4. It is morally objectionable to raise a female to be sexually 
attracted to females. Such an education results directly in homosexual tendencies. 
The conclusion is that it is morally objectionable to raise a female pseudohermaph- 
rodite as a male. 


Whether Dr. Hinman is quoting an actual or a hypothetical Jesuit is not 
clear. At any rate, putting aside the temptation to analyze the statement, I 
would simply observe that a Catholic moralist, Jesuit or otherwise, might 
offer the more obvious objection that Dr. Hinman’s procedure would defeat 
its own purpose by producing an impotent “male.” We can sympathize with 
both the doctor and his patients. We might even admit that we have no satis- 
factory solution to offer. But we certainly cannot approve a procedure de- 
signed to prepare the subject for a marriage that would be invalid by reason 
of the natural law itself. 

Is there copula perfecta, as required for the consummation of marriage, 
when the wife practices contraception by using an occlusive pessary? A Rota 
decision cited previously in this annual survey stated that the act is more 
probably copula perfecta.* More recently D. G. Oesterle, O.S.B., answers the 
question with an unqualified affirmative.® 

The question leads naturally to a more delicate one, namely: May a 
husband have intercourse when the wife insists on using an occlusive pessary 
and he is unable to persuade her to change her mind? Fr. Connell® and 
Fr. Donovan™ believe that, in the given circumstances, the husband may 
exercise his marital right. The intercourse itself, they say, fulfills the defi- 
nition of copula, even though the wife sins by using the contraceptive device. 

Merkelbach, whose opinion is cited and followed by Fr. Connell, wisely 
makes explicit allowance for a possible contrary ruling by the Holy See.™ 
That is all any moralist can do. In the absence of such a ruling one can hardly 
deny probability to the view expressed by Fr. Connell and Fr. Donovan. The 
diaphragm pessary differs from a condom and from what moralists call a 
pseudovagina. As regards the conjugal act, the diaphragm induces tempo- 
rarily the same condition that is permanently induced by total hysterectomy; 
it leaves the vagina intact for penetration and insemination—and according 
to a very strong opinion this is sufficient for copula perfecta. When a condom 


58 See Rota decision reported in Ephemerides juris canonici, IV (1948), 155-58; TnEo- 
LOGICAL Stunies, XII (1951), 86. 

59 Perfice munus, XXVI (Aug. 1, 1951), 377. 

60 “4 Husband’s Rights,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIII (Dec., 1950), 460. 

6 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LI (Feb. and July, 1951), 464, 947-48. 

® Quaestiones de castitate et luxuria (Liége, 1936), p. 115. 
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or a pseudovagina is used, there is no semination in the vagina; hence no 
copula. 

It would have been well, it seems to me, if Fr. Donovan and Fr. Connell 
had stressed reasons for using their opinion with great circumspection. The 
husband’s co-operation, though not formal in the circumstances outlined 
above, is certainly a most intimate kind of material co-operation. Moreover 
the dangers of misunderstanding and abuse are very great. The distinction 
between a condom and a diaphragm is so subtle that even some very good 
theologians do not recognize it; it might be utterly unintelligible to the un- 
trained lay mind. For the layman a mechanical device is apt to bea mechani- 
cal device, and he might well wonder why a wife is permitted (at most) only a 
negative co-operation when her husband uses the instrument, whereas he is 
permitted to co-operate positively when she uses a diaphragm. Finally, be- 
sides the danger of abuse by the individual easy-going husband, there is the 
more common danger resulting from the increasing use of the diaphragm, due 
to the efforts of the Planned Parenthood Association. These reasons ought to 
prompt a confessor to be most cautious in dealing with this case. He should be 
sure that the man is sincerely opposed to the wife’s practice, that he is 
genuinely unable to stop it, that he has a very serious reason for co-operating 
(e.g., grave danger of incontinence, a prolonged privation of marriage rights), 
and that he will say nothing to others that would cause scandal through 
misunderstanding. Granted these cautions, the opinion of Fr. Donovan and 
Fr. Connell could be safely followed as long as there is no contrary decision by 
the Holy See. 

Another difficult and delicate case concerns invalidly married persons who 
wish to live as brother and sister. P. J. Lydon neatly presents the points to be 
considered in this case: (1) no other remedy possible; (2) no scandal will 
result; (3) no proximate danger of incontinence; and (4) the requisite ap- 
proval.* On the last point Fr. Lydon writes: 


The Bishop is to be consulted whenever the confessor or pastor doubts about the 
lawfulness of permitting cohabitation. If the nullity is public, the Bishop is to be 
consulted. He has the right and duty to guard against abuses and scandals in his 
diocese (can. 343, n. 1). If the nullity is secret, the confessor “‘per se” may deal with 
the case himself according to the above principles of moral theology—unless the 
Chancery requires that all such cases be referred to the Ordinary (cf. Titius and 
Bertha cases). This is demanded in some dioceses. 


This passage presents some difficulties. The bishop certainly has the right 
to judge public cases; and one can hardly question the ruling that doubts 


® Priest, VII (Jan., 1951), 37-38. 
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about publicity or scandal should be referred to him. But it seems too broad 
to say that all doubts about the lawfulness of a brother-sister arrangement 
should be referred to him. Granted that the secrecy of the case is certain, I 
see no reason why consultation cannot follow the usual approved rules. As for 
the provision that all brother-sister cases, even those that are secret, be 
referred to the chancery, this seems rather unusual. There is question here of 
a basic right of parties to keep their sin hidden, and sometimes question of 
confessional secrecy. The Titius-Bertha petition would not always sufficiently 
protect the secrecy. Even if the parties had committed a reserved sin (of 
which there is no mention in Fr. Lydon’s statement), the reservation would 
cease if secrecy were endangered, and the confessor could handle the case 
according to accepted principles. 

I am not inferring that a confessor should readily solve brother-sister cases. 
They are extraordinarily difficult cases. Often they present a seemingly in- 
soluble dilemma. On the one hand, the very weakness that prompted the 
parties to contract an invalid marriage makes it unlikely that they will live 
together in continence. On the other hand, the presence of small children may 
make it practically impossible for them to separate. Such people need expert 
help, which not every confessor is prepared to give. Moreover, as Msgr. 
John Krél points out, it is not easy to get all the necessary data for judging 
these cases in the confessional. 

Msgr. Krél’s article,“ by the way, should be read by everyone who may be 
called upon to judge the advisability and feasibility of the brother-sister 
arrangement. Of special value is the third part of the article, which gives, in 
an eminently useful way, the principles to be followed in these cases, as well 
as detailed suggestions concerning the application of the principles. The 
author limits this part of his discussion to the external forum, but much of 
what he says would also be valuable in handling cases in the internal forum. 

The fourth national convention of the Association of Italian Catholic 
Physicians discussed the practice of rhythm and went on record for the fol- 
lowing conclusions. Periodic continence according to the Ogina-Knaus 
method can bea correct solution in cases in which, for reasons of recognized 
gravity, it is desirable to avoid childbirth. There is, however, some difficulty 
in applying the method, and one must be prepared for a measure of in- 
security. The method should not be indiscriminately propagated. Each indi- 
vidual case must be evaluated under both clinical and moral aspects.® 


6 “Permission to Parties Invalidly Married to Live as Brother and Sister,” Jurist, 
XI (Jan., 1951), 7-32. 

65 Cf. “L’Opinione dell’Associazione Medici Cattolici Italiani su la continenza per- 
iodica,” Perfice munus, XXVI (Jan. 15, 1951), 8-14. A brief report of this discussion is 
given in the Journal of the American Medical Association, CXLVI (May 12, 1951), 212. 
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A year later, in the allocution to midwives that has been widely publicized, 
Pope Pius XII brought out these points concerning the practice of rhythm. 
The very nature of their state imposes upon married people who choose to 
exercise the marital act the duty of making some contribution to the preser- 
vation of the race. This duty is not sufficiently fulfilled merely by placing the 
act in a natural manner, with the willingness to accept children if they are 
conceived. On the other hand, as an affirmative duty it admits of excuse for 
proportionately serious reasons, which might be of a medical, eugenic, 
economic, or social nature. Granted such reasons, the practice of rhythm 
even for a long time or even during the entire period of married life, is licit. 
But the habitual use of rhythm without the aforesaid proportionately grave 
reasons is a sin against this duty to contribute to the preservation of the 
race. 

Having stated the principles concerning rhythm, the Pope referred to 
extreme cases in which sound medical reasons absolutely contraindicate preg- 
nancy and the use of rhythm is not feasible. In these cases the parties are not 
to be advised, much less commanded, to run the risk of pregnancy, nor are 
they to be aided in the practice of contraception, which is always immoral. 
The Pope insisted on the doctrine, so clearly enunciated by the Council of 
Trent, that the observance of the divine law is always possible. Hence the 
proper, and possible, solution to these extreme cases is continuous abstinence 
from complete sexual activity. 

In general, this papal statement is certainly not a rigorous stand regarding 
the use of periodic continence. And it was obviously not intended to be so, 
for in a later address the Holy Father added: “In our last allocution on conju- 
gal morality we affirmed the legitimacy and, at the same time, the limits—in 
truth very wide—of a regulation of offspring which, unlike so-called ‘birth 
control,’ is compatible with the law of God”’; and he expressed the hope that 
science would soon make this licit method perfectly secure.” 

The allocution will no doubt stimulate animated discussion among theo- 
logians. For instance, many eminent theologians have held that married 
people have no positive obligation to try to have children; and some have 
held that the practice of rhythm for insufficient motives is not in itself, and 
independently of injustice or danger of some serious evil, a mortal sin. Did 
the Holy Father explicitly set aside the first view by his insistence on the 
positive duty to contribute to the preservation of the race? And did he at 
least implicitly set aside the second view by his insistence on the fundamental 


¢ The allocution was given Oct. 29, 1951. My remarks are based on the text as given in 
L’Osservatore Romano, Oct. 29-30, 1951, pp. 3-4. 
© Cf. Register, Dec. 9, 1951, p. 5. 
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and primary nature of the positive obligation and on the necessity of having 
serious reasons for excuse from the obligation? My personal inclination is 
to give an affirmative answer to both these questions, but I think I would be 
acting with imprudent haste if I were to propose such answers as more 
than an “inclination.” 

In Humani generis we are told that “if the Supreme Pontiffs in their 
official documents purposely (data opera) pass judgment on a matter de- 
bated until then, it is obvious to all that the matter, according to the mind 
and will of the same Pontiffs, cannot be considered any longer a question 
open for discussion among theologians.” This passage suggests two ques- 
tions that must be answered regarding the allocution to midwives. (1) Is it 
an “official document”?® (2) Does the Pope, in the parts concerning hereto- 
fore legitimately debated points on the morality of using rhythm, “purposely 
pass judgment” on these matters? I leave it to others to venture answers to 
the questions. For myself, despite the fact that one of the papal statements 
is substantially the same as an opinion I have defended,” I will not claim 
that the controversy has been definitively settled in favor of this or of any 
similar opinion. 

How can one argue with the Neo-Malthusians who admit no moral 
principles and who point to the decreasing resources of the world and the 
increasing population as evidence for the need of some sort of universal 
birth control? Seamus McLaughlin says that we must refute such people on 
their own grounds, and he shows that there are many scientific facts to 
brighten the picture of the world’s failing resources: e.g., the possibility of 
rebuilding soil through fertilizer and of growing food in chemically-charged 
water; the population potentialities of some countries, like Australia, Alaska, 
the Amazon territory, that are now greatly underpopulated.” 


DIVINE LAWS 


May a Catholic doctor examine a semen specimen without inquiring 
whence or how it was obtained? Msgr. James Madden answers the question 


68 Cf. A. C. Cotter, S. J., The Encyclical “Humani Generis” with a Commentary (Weston, 
Mass.: Weston College, 1951), p. 21. 

°® The phrase which Fr. Cotter translates “in their official documents,” is in actis suis. 
Does this perhaps indicate that one criterion of the official character of a papal address 
would be its inclusion in the Acta apostolicae sedis? 

70 In THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, XI (1950), 76, I wrote: “Although I hold personally that 
married people are obliged to do what they reasonably can to have children, and although 
I think that this view needs further consideration by theologians, yet I realize that this 
opinion is not certain and may not be urged in practice.” 

1 “The New Malthusianism,” Irish Theological Quarterly, XVIII (July, 1951), 281-88. 
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in the affirmative, with the provision that the doctor’s action “is not likely 
to be accepted as approval of what is sinful.””? Fr. Donovan likewise gives 
an affirmative answer for the laboratory technician; in fact, he adds that, 
even when she knows that the semen was obtained unlawfully, her act is 
justifiable on the basis of material co-operation.” He apparently supposes 
the same proviso made by Msgr. Madden, namely, that there is no sign of 
approval of illicit procurement. 

Fr. Lydon presents two brief questions on the co-operation of nurses in 
illicit operations.” The first concerns the nurse who hands the instruments 
to the surgeon; the second refers to the nurse who prepares the patient in 
the room or who sterilizes the instruments. He allows co-operation in the 
first case for ‘“‘a very grave reason such as loss of her profession. Mere suspen- 
sion for a week or two would not be very grave.” In the second case he 
requires a “grave reason—such as the serious loss of salary.” The solutions 
are based on McFadden’s Medical Ethics for Nurses,”® and the concluding 
observation is also taken from this book: “‘The best solution to these difficult 
problems is to avoid working in an environment which creates them.” 

I presume this is not a suggestion that all Catholic nurses should avoid 
working in non-sectarian or state institutions. A good Catholic nurse can 
carry on a fruitful apostolate in such institutions; and I think that, when we 
are judging proportionate reasons for occasional assistance at illicit opera- 
tions, we should think, not merely in terms of loss of position or salary, but 
also of the loss to the patients if the Catholic nurses were to resign or be 
dismissed. I am not saying that Catholic nurses should easily co-operate in 
illicit operations. On the contrary, they can usually avoid these things by 
telling the hospital authorities that they do not approve of such operations 
and do not wish to have any part in them. But if they are actually pressed 
and cannot refuse assistance without losing their positions, then I believe that 
the danger of spiritual loss to the patients would be ample reason for per- 
mitting merely material co-operation. I would hold this, moreover, even 
though the nurses could easily get an equally good position in a Catholic 
institution, where they could avoid the atmosphere that creates problems. 
There are souls to be saved in these non-sectarian and state institutions, and 
nurses can play a great part in their salvation.’® 


7 Cf. “Sterility Tests,” Australasian Catholic Record, XXVIII (Apr., 1951), 137-41. 

7 Homiletic and Pastoral Review, LI (June, 1951), 854~55. 

™ Priest, VII (Feb. and Apr., 1951), 129, 288. 

18 See pp. 254-72; also Medical Ethics (1949), pp. 304-22. 

76 Cf. “Co-operation in Illicit Operations,” Medico-Moral Problems, TII (St. Louis: 
Catholic Hospital Association, 1951), 33-35. 
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Fr. McCarthy discusses a familiar problem of cooperatio in divinis: the 
Catholic who acts as “best man” at a Protestant wedding in a Protestant 
church.” The solution, he observes, must be sought by applying the prin- 
ciples enunciated in canon 1258, which states that active participation is 
never permitted, but passive assistance may be allowed for a proportionate 
reason and with due precautions to remove the dangers of perversion and 
scandal. Doubtful cases are to be referred to the bishop. After citing decrees 
and representative opinions that give an over-all picture of the theological 
status of this question, Fr. McCarthy writes: 


From all this it seems to follow that to act as best man at a Protestant marriage 
is not certainly, in every case, active participation in an heretical religious service. 
We personally would maintain that there is such active participation when the 
ceremony is held in a Protestant church before a Protestant minister and when the 
best man is a necessary official witness. Doubt would, indeed, arise if the ceremony 
is not regarded as religious, or if it is divorced from religious surroundings or if the 
best man stands merely in the category of an unnecessary witness. One or other of 
these hypotheses may frequently be verified. 


Suppose it is doubtful, or even certain, that the participation is not active? 
In this case the criteria for passive assistance given in c. 1258, n. 2, must be 
applied; and to these must be added a consideration of local legislation. 
These factors are all relative; hence generalizations applicable to all coun- 
tries are impossible. Fr. McCarthy believes that, generally speaking, the 
condition of grave scandal would prevail in Ireland. 

Fr. McCarthy also treats an interesting problem on superstition.”* Some 
Holy Year pilgrims made a novena which consisted in swallowing on each 
of the nine days a small picture (about one inch square and on very thin 
paper) of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. They attributed wonderful effects 
to this pious practice. Fr. McCarthy condemns it on several counts. The fact 
that wonderful effects were attributed to, and no doubt expected from, the 
practice, makes it suspect of superstition. Secondly, it is a use of sacred 
images in a manner alien to ecclesiastical tradition, and there is no evidence 
of approval of the Church. Moreover, the “practice is one which is liable to 
create in the minds of many, especially of the less well instructed, a false 
notion of religious worship and it could be taken, by the enemies of the 
Church, as an occasion for the disparagement and ridicule of Catholic 


77 “Assistance of Catholics as Witnesses in Non-Catholic Marriages,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, LXXIV (Dec., 1950), 532-36. See also J. Bancroft, Communication in Religious 
Worship with Non-Catholics (Washington, D.C.: Catholic University, 1943), pp. 129-33. 

784 Superstitious Form of Devotion,” Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXV (Apr., 
1951), 350-51; cf. also ibid. (June, 1951), 512-15. 
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devotions.” In a word, it seems to fall directly into the category of devo- 
tions censured by the Holy Office in 1937, namely, ‘‘new forms of worship 
and devotion, often enough ridiculous, . . .giving occasion for great astonish- 
ment and for bitter aspersion on the part of non-Catholics.” 

This answer was hardly published when a correspondent referred Fr. 
McCarthy to the reply of the Holy Office which had permitted the swallow- 
ing of sacred images “‘ad impetrandam sanitatem,”’ provided danger of vain 
observance could be avoided.”® It was up to Fr. McCarthy to find a distinc- 
tion between the practice permitted by the Holy See and the practice he 
himself had condemned. He finds it in a difference of purpose: the picture- 
swallowing permitted by the Holy Office was ad impetrandam sanitatem; 
the picture-swallowing practiced by the Holy Year pilgrims bears no evi- 
dence of being a form of impetration. In the first case, therefore, the effects 
were attributed to prayer; in the second case, to the inept practice itself. 

The distinction may be valid, but it seems rather finely drawn. I should 
prefer to admit that I have never found a perfectly satisfactory explanation 
of the decree permitting the picture-swallowing. It is certainly an unusual 
way of treating sacred images and it seems to offer an occasion “for great 
astonishment and for bitter aspersion on the part of non-Catholics.” E. J. 
Mahoney guardedly says that the Holy Office’s approval is indicative of the 
wide liberty the Church is accustomed to allow the pious faithful in following 
their bent.*° Augustine, less guardedly, calls it a silly practice, even while 
referring to the official response." Perhaps the real reasons for the Holy 
Office’s limited approbation were special circumstances of place and time. 

Last year’s notes included a limited survey of opinions on the morality of 
prize fighting.” The opinion expressed at the conclusion of the survey was 
that prize fighting as we have it today is not morally justified. This opinion 
refers to professional fighting, and to amateur fighting insofar as it involves 
the same evils. Eugene Hillman, C.S.Sp., reached the same conclusion after 
a much more thorough study of the problem.* On the other side of the 
question is an article by Thomas A. Gonzales, M.D.,™ who discusses the 
comparative number of fatal injuries in competitive sports in New York 
City during the period embracing 1918-50, and concludes: 


79 Fontes CIC, IV, n. 1269; also, Coll. SCPF, II, n. 2173. 

8° Clergy Review, XXXIV (1950), 2€7-68. 

81 4 Commentary on Canon Law, VI (1921), 203. 

® THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XII (1951), 75-78. 

% “The Morality of Boxing,” ibid. (Sept., 1951), 301-19. 

* “Fatal Injuries in Competitive Sports,” Journal of the American Medical Association, 
CXLVI (-iug. 18, 1951), 1506-11. 
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Thirty-two years of boxing competitions, however, have produced fewer deaths, 
in proportion to the number of participants, than occur in baseball or football and 
far fewer deaths than result from daily accidents. It seems that the moral and 
physical benefits derived from boxing far outweigh the dangers inherent in it or 
any of the other competitive sports. 


Dr. Gonzales touches only lightly on the subject of nonfatal injuries and 
gives no statistics. Whether his comparative statistics on fatal injuries in 
New York City are typical of those that might be compiled for other places, 
I do not know; but even if they are, they would not undermine the case 
against boxing. It seems to me that the strongest case against boxing is 
drawn, not from the fatalities, but from the brutality of the sport, as mani- 
fested by the injuries—not necessarily fatal—inflicted on and by the par- 
ticipants, and by the crude emotionalism of the spectators. 

In terms of present-day money values, what is the absolutely grave sum 
for sins of injustice? Jone-Adelman estimate $100 for the United States.®* 
Speaking for Italy, Fr. Leone Babbini, O.F.M., approves an estimate of 
30,000 lire made some time ago by Gennaro.* At the time I write, this would 
be slightly less than fifty dollars in our money. The Jone-Adelman estimate 
would square rather well with the norm suggested by Arendt and often 
mentioned in these notes (the weekly wage of the more favored general 
workers without professional or highly technical training, or the weekly 
income of small business men, store owners, etc.);*’ but I think that for a 
country like ours some latitude should be allowed for differences of wages 
and costs of living in rural and industrial regions. On this basis I would 
suggest 75-100 dollars as the proper estimate. I am not conversant with wage 
scales in Italy; hence I cannot compare Fr. Babbini’s suggestion with 
Arendt’s norm. 

According to a news item in Pastoral Psychology,® a special report issued 
by the Social and Industrial Commission of the Church Assembly of the 
Church of England declares that gambling is not necessarily a sin. “Gam- 
bling,” says the report, “is permissible as an amusement. Whenever it ceases 
to be an amusement, it becomes indefensible, and indeed dangerous. The 
principal condition of innocent gambling, therefore, is that it be kept strictly 
within the province of entertainment.” This is much milder than other 
statements I have noticed from time to time in Protestant journals. And, 
indeed, the commission apparently recognizes that other churchmen view 


85 Moral Theology (1951), n. 324. 

% Palestra del clero, XXX (Jan. 1, 1951), 42. 

8 Cf. Taeoxocicat Strupres, VIII (1947), 114-15; X (1949), 92; XI (1950), 51. 
#8 Jan., 1951, p. 53. 
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gambling with a sterner eye, for the report continues: “It would be pre- 
sumptuous and impertinent to lay down detailed rules for a Christian’s use 
of his leisure. Something may rightly be done in individual direction; but 
to try to do it for Christians in general, to try to impose upon them a nicely 
calculated less or more, would be a piece of tyrannical, and indeed ludicrous, 
legalism.” 

Does one who sells the return half of a round-trip ticket do an injustice to 
the railroad company? Canon Mahoney says “yes”;*® Fr. McCarthy says 
“no.” The essential part of Canon Mahoney’s statement is as follows: 


There is decidedly loss to the railways, not indeed in the cost of running the 
actual train on which a person makes the return journey, but in the breach of 
contract caused by that action. The railway allows a reduction, quite fairly and 
reasonably, only in favour of the person who is proposing to make the double 
journey himself; it is one of the express conditions of the contract that the ticket 
is “not transferable.” An unjust loss is inflicted by not observing this condition, 
and restitution is due. 


Fr. McCarthy denies that the non-transferable clause represents a con- 
tractual condition. This clause, he says, is on all tickets; hence its basic 
meaning must be something which applies to all tickets, not merely to 
round-trip tickets. He suggests that the primary purpose of the clause is the 
prevention of fraud and profiteering: the company wishes to guarantee only 
tickets bought at an authentic source. And another reason is that the 
company wishes to limit the extent of its liability. 

Explaining his contention that the clause cannot reasonably be called a 
part of the contract, binding in conscience, that the buyer of the ticket 
makes with the company, Fr. McCarthy says that many buyers are unaware 
of this clause and others do not understand it. Moreover, the company 
never calls attention to the clause when tickets are bought. Finally, con- 
scientious men do not consider that they are under contractual obligation 
not to transfer their tickets to others. If these arguments are valid—and it 
seems to me that they are—it follows that an individual who buys a railway 
ticket, either one-way or round-trip, then transfers it to another by sale or 
gift, does not violate a contract. And it seems to follow with equal logic that 
the transfer of an unused portion of a ticket does not violate a contract. 

The foregoing concerns only the non-transferable clause. But is there 
perhaps a special contract made with the company when a round-trip 
ticket is bought at a special price? Much would depend, it seems, on the 


9 Questions and Answers, II, n. 429. 
%0 “The Meaning of the Non-Transferability of Railway Tickets,” Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, LXXV (Jan., 1951), 57-61. 
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understanding of conscientious men who buy tickets and on the purpose for 
which the railroad grants the reduction. Fr. McCarthy says he has sampled 
the reactions of many good and honest men, and they would not feel they 
are doing the company any injustice in passing on to others the unused part 
of a ticket. Canon Mahoney believes that the railroad gives the reduction 
only because the individual proposes to make the double journey himself. 
I think that one might say with equal truth that the reduction is offered as 
an incentive to buy the double ticket. In this way the railroad encourages 
travel and obtains an assurance that the return ticket will be used. I offer 
this suggestion merely as a view that merits consideration, and not neces- 
sarily as the final solution to a difficult problem. 

Two items on the Eighth Commandment are taken from L’Ami du clergé. 
The first is a lengthy discussion of lying, which explains the older view that 
the falsiloguium is absolutely evil and the more recent view that it is only 
relatively evil, and which concludes that the recent view is solidly probable.” 
All this has been adequately covered in previous surveys.” I might observe, 
however, that the question itself, as printed in L’Ami (Is lying intrinsically 
evil?) is poorly phrased. No Catholic theologian would hold that lying is 
merely extrinsically evil, i.e., malum quia prohibitum. All admit that it is 
against the natural law; and the sole point of dispute is whether it is abso- 
lutely evil, like blasphemy, or only relatively evil, like theft. 

The other item from L’Ami concerns a special aspect of professional 
secrecy.* May a nursing Sister who has received from a patient the confi- 
dential information that a certain doctor has performed an abortion reveal 
this secret? J. Géraud replies that, though the civil law would permit her 
to do so, yet she should not do it. He uses the analogy of the director of a 
seminary who has learned outside the confessional, but through a confiden- 
tial communication, that a third party has done something wrong. The direc- 
tor should not reveal this secret because in doing so he would run the risk 
of losing the confidence of the seminarians. He should content himself with 
urging his informant to bring the matter into the judicial forum. The Sister’s 
position, says Fr. Géraud, is much the same. The good that she can do for 
her patients largely depends on preserving their confidence; but she cannot 
retain their confidence without respecting their confidences. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS 


I am not indulging a yen for flippancy when I observe that theologians 
are still wrestling with the problem of knitting on holydays. Though a small 
% Mar. 29, 1951, pp. 198-202. 


% THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, IX (1948), 101-4; XI (1950), 51-52. 
% Jan. 18, 1951, pp. 39-40. 
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matter in itself, knitting is a symbol of the large problem of accommodating 
the concept of servile work to our modern, industrialized civilization. 
Msgr. James Carroll outlines the present state of the question when he 
says there are two possible solutions to the problem of doing recreational 
knitting on holydays.™ One solution is to follow the more traditional view 
that knitting is servile work, but to make ready allowance for excuse or 
dispensation from the law. The second solution, advanced today by very 
good moralists, is to distinguish between commercial and recreational knit- 
ting. According to this distinction (which is not limited to knitting) an 
occupation which is generally accepted in a given region as a pastime or 
hobby is not to be considered servile work. Msgr. Carroll apparently be- 
lieves that knitting, “as a feminine accomplishment and a recreation,”’ is 
not to be considered as servile work in Australia and New Zealand. I am 
convinced that in the United States this is the case regarding knitting, 
amateur gardening, and many other hobbies. 

Another example of the accommodation of ancient laws to modern con- 
ditions is the adoption of the relative norm of fasting. The adoption of the 
norm, however, often brings up this problem: how much should one take at 
the breakfast and lunch? Strictly speaking, the relative norm can be followed 
as long as these two meals do not equal another full meal. Obviously the 
very purpose of this norm would be defeated if everyone concluded: “I am 
going to take as much as may be taken, short of a second full meal.”’ The very 
notion of relative means that each one may take what he needs; since needs 
vary, the amounts taken should also vary. But the questior remains: how 
is one to determine what he needs? Fr. Vangheluwe suggests that the faithful 
in Belgium determine this for themselves by experimenting: for example, 
by beginning the Lenten fast with about one-half one’s usual breakfast and 
about two-thirds of one’s usual lunch.** By doing this no one will hurt him- 
self and gradually each will discover just what degree of sacrifice he can 
safely practice. The suggestion seems very appropriate for those who are 
accustomed to take a somewhat hearty breakfast and lunch. 

The decree of the Holy Office which declared it illicit for clerics to belong 


™ “Knitting on Sundays,” Australasian Catholic Record, XXVIII (Jan., 1951), 58-61" 
See also THEoLocicaL Stupres, IX (1948), 105-8. In that survey, incidentally, I quoted 
Vincent J. Kelly, C.SS.R., for a statement which is just the opposite of what he actually 
said. I trust it is not too late to make restitution. Fr. Kelly wrote: “It has become neces- 
sary ...to break away from the traditional definition based on the nature of the work and 
form one based on something extrinsic to the work.” Through faulty proofreading I omitted 
the words here italicized. 

% “De relativa jejunandi norma,” Collationes Brugenses, XLVII (Mar.—Apr., 1951), 
100-107. 
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to or attend the official meetings of the Rotary Club and which exhorted the 
faithful to observe the provisions of canon 684,° is so well known that it 
scarcely needs more than a reference here. Also well known is the commen- 
tary published in L’Osservatore Romano.” According to this commentary, 
clerics are forbidden to join Rotary because its nature and objects “are 
foreign to the ends of the priestly mission.” Regarding the provision against 
attending official meetings, the commentary says: 


Naturally, it is to be taken as applying only to those meetings where only Rotar- 
ians gather and in so far as they treat of their economic and professional affairs. 
Hence, it does not apply to meetings which, though convened by the Rotary, are 
open also to outsiders for purposes in keeping with priestly activities, such as the 
promotion of charitable initiatives. 


There was no justification, says the commentary, for newspapers to infer 
that the Holy Office wished to apply to the Rotary all the notes enumerated 
in canon 684—secret, condemned, seditious, suspect, or trying to evade the 
legitimate vigilance of the Church. It is enough that, from a Catholic point 
of view, an organization be considered “suspect.’”’ Speaking generally, the 
Rotary might be considered suspect by reason of its secularist and “areli- 
gious” spirit; nevertheless, it is admitted that conditions vary considerably 
in different countries, and it is for the bishops of each country to evaluate 
their own situation and issue uniform directives. 

For the average American priest, of much greater interest than Rotary 
membership is the problem of promoting dances among the faithful. The 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore,* without mentioning dances in 
particular, insisted that there could be no good reason for raising money for 
the Church by anything that is an occasion of sin, a source of scandal, and 


% AAS, XLIII (Jan. 30, 1951), 91. 

% Jan. 27, 1951. The Italian text is reprinted in Perfice munus, XXVI (Mar. 1, 1951), 
111-12. The Clergy Monthly, XV (Mar., 1951), 60-61, has an English translation. For 
other commentaries and opinions, see Irish Ecclesiastical Record, LXXV (Apr., 1951), 
355-57; ibid. (June, 1951), 506-11; ibid., LXXVI (Oct., 1951), 331-32; Ephemerides 
theologicae Lovanienses, XX VII (Jan.—Jun., 1951), 128-35; Periodica, XL (Mar. 15, 1951), 
111-20; Clergy Review, XXXV (Mar., 1951), 200-202; Homiletic and Pastoral Review, 
LI (June, 1951), 835-36; Nouvelle revue théologique, LX XIII (May, 1951), 528-30; Colla- 
tiones Brugenses, XLVII (Mar.-Apr., 1951), 152-54. 

8 Acta et decreta, n. 396. Although dancing is not mentioned in this decree, the attitude 
of the bishops is clearly manifested in the Pastoral Letter, where they warn the people 
“against those amusements which may easily become to them an occasion of sin, and 
especially against those fashionable dances, which, as at present carried on, are revolting 
to every feeling of delicacy and propriety, and are fraught with the greatest danger to 
morals” (p. cxxi). 
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a basis for holding the Catholic name up to ridicule. In this category it listed 
picnics, excursions, and the like, that were held near large cities. These things 
should either be absolutely forbidden or be so regulated as not to become 
seedbeds of sin. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore,®® in the chapter “De modis 
prohibitis pecunias ad pias causas colligendi,” repeated the warning of its 
predecessor; laid down certain rules to correct abuses connected with pic- 
nics, excursions, and fairs, conducted to raise money; and then briefly 
absolved the matter of dancing with this strong precept: ‘““Mandamus quoque 
ut sacerdotes illum abusum, quo convivia parantur cum choreis (Balls) ad 
opera pia promovenda, omnino tollendum curent.” 

A decree of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, March 31, 1916,’ tells 
how dances “for pious purposes” began in the United States, how it gradually 
came about that pastors themselves organized them, how the Council of 
Baltimore, noting the abuses likely to be connected with dances that go far 
into the night, had forbidden such dances to be given for Church purposes. 
The Congregation notes that the abuses condemned by Baltimore have again 
crept into the United States and have even spread to Canada; it is therefore 
the purpose of the present decree to insist that the prohibition of the Council 
of Baltimore be upheld. For this reason, with the approval of Benedict XV, 
it is decreed that all priests, whether secular or regular, and other clerics are 
absolutely forbidden to promote and favor the above-mentioned dances, 
even though they be held to aid pious works or for some other holy purpose. 
Moreover, all clerics are forbidden to attend such dances, should they be 
given by lay people. 

To clear up a doubt created by this decree, the Congregation was asked: 
“Are dances given in the daytime, or at night but not protracted to a late 
hour, or not accompanied by a dinner, but conducted in the manner com- 
monly called a picnic, included in the condemnation of March 31, 1916?” 
The reply, dated December 10, 1917,!° and again approved by the Pope, 
states that such dances are included in the condemnation. Clerics, therefore, 
are forbidden to promote or sponsor them, even in the circumstances men- 
tioned, and they are forbidden to attend them if they are promoted by others. 

% Acta et decreta, n. 290. 

100 4 AS, VIII (1916), 147-48. The text of the mandatory section is as follows: “. . . sacer- 
dotes quoslibet sive saeculares sive regulares aliosque clericos prorsus prohiberi, quominus 
memoratas choreas promoveant et foveant, etiamsi in piorum operum levamenet subsidium, 
vel ad alium quemlibet pium finem; et insuper clericos omnes vetari, quominus hisce 
choreis intersint, si forte a laicis viris promoveantur.”’ 

it AAS, X (1918), 17; cf. Canon Law Digest, I, 137-38. 
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John Rogg Schmidt reviews the foregoing documents,’ as well as various 
comments and interpretations, and reaches the following conclusions: (1) 
the prohibitions refer only to dances given for some pious cause; (2) they 
forbid both priests and laity to promote dances for the purpose of raising 
money for the Church; (3) they do not forbid the holding or promoting of 
dances for recreational and social purposes; (4) they do not forbid priests 
to be present at dances held for recreational and social purposes; (5) the 
reasons for the prohibition of dances in the interest of pious causes were the 
morally questionable features which were formerly considered as generally 
associated with dancing; and (6) in a properly supervised parish dance these 
features are now lacking; hence it seems that the legislation has now ceased 
as law “because its subject matter has changed, ...and because, as con- 
sequent to such change, its purpose, namely, to obviate at least a probable 
suspicion of moral danger common to the participants and the obloquy of 
prudent and upright men, has likewise ceased.” 

Not being a canonist, I would not venture an expert opinion on the juridi- 
cal aspect of Fr. Schmidt’s article. I can but say that, in so far as I am cap- 
able of passing a judgment, his analysis and argumentation seem reasonable. 

Prominent in this discussion, however, is a matter of distinct concern to 
the moralist. I mean the problem of dancing, as regards moral dangers, 
particularly occasions of sin. Fr. Schmidt gives an account of one of the 
private sessions of the Third Council of Baltimore, in which the bishops 
frankly discussed the feasibility and advisability of absolutely forbidding 
dancing, especially the so-called round dances. Their judgment seems to 
have been less severe than that of their predecessors, and they were clearly 
not unanimous in thinking that dancing, even the round dances, was always 
an occasion of sin. Nevertheless, it does seem that their final pronouncement 
against using dances to promote a pious cause was based on the supposition 
of what Fr. Schmidt calls the morally questionable features often associ- 
ated with dancing. 

Whatever be the judgment concerning the attitude on dancing and its 
dangers that prevailed in the nineteenth century, I would certainly agree 
with Fr. Schmidt that in our country today dancing as such is not an occasion 
of sin. Nor is it looked upon as a questionable pastime by good and prudent 
men. Any occasion of sin connected with dancing will usually be traced to 
some entirely extrinsic circumstance such as drinking, the place where the 
dance is held, and so forth. This seems to argue, not for a prohibition of 
dancing, but for providing youth with the opportunity of dancing in sur- 
roundings conducive to good morals. 


102 “‘Attendance of Priests at Dances,” Jurist, XI (Jan. and Apr., 1951), 77-99, 251-85. 
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Without wishing to be unduly critical, I confess that moral manuals 
often impress me as being entirely unrealistic on the question of dancing, 
particularly with reference to the round dances. The authors apparently 
think that any dancing involving physical contact is bound to cause tempta- 
tion in a majority of cases. Perhaps this is true in some countries; I sincerely 
doubt its truth for our country. Some years ago a moral professor in Rome 
made the statement in class that the modern dances are occasions of sin. His 
North American students immediately objected to this assertion; they told 
him plainly that, before entering the seminary, they had danced these modern 
dances and had not found them occasions of sin. I believe that these semi- 
narians expressed the typical attitude of what we might call the flower of 
our Catholic manhood and womanhood. Good Catholics can dance without 
qualms of conscience on the day they receive Holy Communion; and with 
an equally good conscience they can receive Holy Communion, without the 
need of confession, on the day after they dance. They would not do this if 
they found dancing an occasion of sin. 


SACRAMENTS 


The young priest who finds himself in the presence of an unconscious 
dying person must make a momentous decision concerning the administra- 


tion of the sacraments. This decision is easily made when he knows the | 


person has been a good Catholic. But in other cases he is apt to experience 
much confusion in making the decision and great trepidation in carrying it 
out. His difficulty is to be attributed at least partly to the confused state of 
the theological literature itself. An example of this confusion is had in some 
recent articles and responses. 

Asked whether it is permissible in a Catholic hospital to baptize con- 
ditionally all unconscious dying non-Catholics, and whether, in these cir- 
cumstances, a priest might confer extreme unction, Fr. Connell answers: 


It seems sufficiently probable that the Sacrament of Baptism can be conferred 
conditionally on every non-Catholic dying unconscious, unless there is positive 
evidence that an individual is definitely opposed to the reception of the sacra- 
ment. ... When conditional baptism is permissible for a person dying unconscious, 
Extreme Unction may also be given conditionally. !°* 


From the general context of his answer, Fr. Connell apparently uses “non- 
Catholic” in the broad sense of everyone who is not known to be a Catholic. 
M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., defends the practice of giving dying Protestants 


103 “Sacraments for the Dying,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXV (Aug., 1951), 
146-47. 
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conditional baptism, absolution, and extreme unction. He is “at a loss to 
understand why any priest, who is willing to give conditional absolution to a 
dying Protestant, can shrink from conferring conditional Baptism and Ex- 
treme Unction, for Penance is surely just as much a sacrament as these two. 
The logical course to follow is to give no sacrament whatever to a dying non- 
Catholic or to administer all three.’ 

With reference to a Catholic who had become a Mason and is now un- 
conscious and dying without having given any external sign of repentance, 
L’Ami du clergé says the priest may confer conditional absolution, but not 
extreme unction, because this sacrament pertains to the external forum.!® 
Canon Mahoney, asked about the opinion of Genicot which allows the 
conditional anointing of an unconscious person even though he refused the 
sacraments up to the time of losing consciousness, replies with a distinction: 


In the case of a lapsed Catholic we may indulgently allow for the possibility of 
an adequate intention, owing to the resurgence of convictions formerly held, even 
though priestly ministration was refused whilst he was able to speak; each case 
must be dealt with on its own merits and the danger of scandal effectively removed. 
To this extent we agree with the writers mentioned [Genicot, Vermeersch, and 
Davis], who all, it appears, have in mind a lapsed Catholic. . .. 

In the case, however, of a dying non-Catholic, who up to the moment of losing 
consciousness has refused the priest’s ministration, there seems no basis whatever 
for supposing ax: adequate minimum intention; positive refusal destroys the general 
intention he may have of doing whatever God requires, and there is no reason for 
supposing that this refusal is later modified.!°* 


Taken together, these various opinions would offer the young priest (and 
others too) good reason for confusion. For instance, how is one to explain 
L’ Ami’s refusal of extreme unction on the score that it belongs to the ex- 
ternal forum? Perhaps the meaning is that the administration would involve 
scandal. If that is so, L’Ami surely chose a novel way of expressing it; 
moreover, the sacrament can usually be conferred secretly and without 
scandal. And how is one to explain Canon Mahoney’s opinion that we might 
suppose a change of intention in the unconscious Catholic, but not in the 
non-Catholic? What is the mysterious force that will revive the Catholic’s 
former convictions but will not revive the non-Catholic’s intention of doing 
whatever God requires? 

Personally, I agree with Fr. Connell’s statement that, whenever there is 


104 Emmanuel, LVII (Sept., 1951), 235. 

105 [’? Ami, Jan. 25, 1951, p. 62. 

196 “Dispositions for Receiving Extreme Unction,” Clergy Review, XXXV (Feb., 1951), 
104-6. 
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sufficient reason for conferring conditional baptism on an unconscious dying 
adult, there is also reason for conferring extreme unction. I agree, also, with 
Fr. Forrest that conditional absolution may be given. The supposition is that 
the sacraments can be conferred with sufficient secrecy to avoid scandal. 
The only solid reason that can be offered against the secret conferring of 
these sacraments—any one of which might be a necessary means of salvation 
for the dying person—is the certainty that the sacrament would be invalid. 
As regards baptism, this would mean certainty that the person is already 
baptized; and as regards each of the three sacraments, it would mean cer- 
tainty that the requisite intention is lacking. 

When do we have certainty that the requisite intention is lacking? Before 
answering this question, one ought to determine what is meant by certainty. 
In normal circumstances we follow norma! rules, and we say that certainty 
is undermined only by solid probability of the opposite. We administer 
sacraments without condition when there is no solid reason for suspecting 
their validity; we do not administer them at all when there is a solid reason 
for questioning the validity. These two rules govern normal circumstances. 
In some special circumstances, even outside the danger of death, we might 
confer a sacrament (e.g., penance) conditionally when there are solid reasons 
pro and con. But the danger of death is an entirely special circumstance. We 
do not need a solid reason, a solid probability, on which to base a judgment 
that a dying unconscious person is not certainly incapable of receiving a 
sacrament. In this extreme case, even tenuous reasons favoring the dying 
man may be followed—and, to my mind, they should be followed. 

Let me cut through this discussion by becoming somewhat personal. No 
priest can easily make the decision to refuse the sacraments to a dying per- 
son. I would not counsel any priest to make this decision unless I myself 
would refuse the sacraments in the same circumstances. As a matter of fact, 
I would not refuse them, and I consider my position justifiable. For instance, 
consider the most extreme case of all—the person who has refused priestly 
ministrations up to the moment of losing consciousness. Good authors can 
be found who allow the conditional administration of the various sacraments 
in this case.” Perhaps these authors do not constitute a solid extrinsically 
probable opinion, but I think they constitute a sufficiently probable opinion 
to be used im extremis. And I would say the same about their intrinsic argu- 
ments: their reasons may not be—indeed, they are hardly advanced as— 


10 Cf., as regards baptism, Medico-Moral Problems, III (1951), 36-45; for absolution of 
heretics and of a Catholic who has refused to see the priest, Iorio, III (1939), nn. 441-47; 
for anointing of non-Catholics, Kilker, Extreme Unction (1927), pp. 124-35. Concluding a 
careful discussion of this question, Kilker says that “a priest who gives Extreme Unction 
to dying heretics has enough of extrinsic probability on his side to save him from any 
scruples of conscience or criticism of his superiors.” 
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solidly probable, but they are not so weak as to be destitute of even the 
slight probability that would justify their use in favor of the dying uncon- 
scious. 

These reasons are various, some particular, others general. For instance, 
some who refuse priestly administrations do so through misunderstanding; 
they implicitly want what they explicitly refuse. Others act through irrational 
emotion. In such cases, the reason for conferring the sacraments is the prob- 
ability that the refusal is not genuine. Then there is the more general argu- 
ment that the salvific will follows the sinner to the very moment of death— 
an argument that offers us hope that, through the abundance of God’s grace, 
the disposition has changed. Someone might say, of course, that God can 
as easily stir the dying person to perfect as to imperfect contrition; but the 
practical moralist, like Genicot, would wisely suggest that the very presence 
of the priest (or of someone else who could at least confer baptism) might 
well be taken as a sign that God wants the man saved through sacramental 
graces. 

It is difficult to conceive a case in which some reason—a reason more than 
a mere possibility, though less than a solid probability—cannot be found 
for favoring the unconscious dying with the conditional administration of 
the sacraments. Canon Mahoney’s rule that each case must be solved on 
its own merits is sound enough in theory, but its practical value may be 
questioned. There are intangible factors that no examination may reveal; 
and the only satisfying solution to the problem is to confer the sacraments 
conditionally with the hope that they will benefit the dying person. 

As I have intimated, my discussion presupposes that necessary pre- 
cautions are taken to avoid the spiritual harm of scandal. This is especially 
necessary when bystanders are not Catholic. There seems to be very little 
danger of such harm when the bystanders are good Catholics. They know, 
for instance, that when a priest anoints a great sinner who had lapsed into 
unconsciousness without any sign of penitence (the case visualized by 
L’Ami), he is simply acting on a slight hope that this soul is still savable 
through the sacrament. They are not shocked or disedified; but they might 
be if the priest, who has always preached to them of the boundless mercy of 
God that follows sinners to the moment of death, would turn away without 
even an attempt to confer a sacrament. 

The remaining points on the sacraments can be given very briefly. First, 
there is the provision of canon 747: “Curandum ut omnes fetus abortivi, 
quovis tempore editi, si certo vivant, baptizentur absolute; si dubie, sub 
conditione.”’ This canon has been interpreted as destroying all probability 
of the theory of retarded animation. H.-M. Hering, O.P., rejects this inter- 
pretation and very capably argues that, far from being abandoned or erron- 
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eous or even a less probable opinion, the theory of retarded animation is 
still held by prominent authors and is more in conformity with metaphysical 
principles and empirical facts than the theory of immediate animation.'® 
C. G. Josia, in the course of a lengthy discussion of the same topic,!* says 
there is no evidence that by this canon the Church wished to end the contro- 
versy over the time of rational animation. Eminent canonists, he says, who 
hold the retarded animation theory would simply interpret “si certo vivant” 
as referring to rational life. 

The recent extension of the power to confirm has brought the inevitable 
question: Has the extraordinary minister a grave obligation to administer 
the sacrament on each occasion that it is requested? Canon Mahoney replies: 
“Tt is not certain that the obligation to confirm each individual applicant is 
grave, and we agree with those writers who think it is only binding sub 
levi.””""° His reasons are (1) that even the ordinary minister is not certainly 
obliged sub gravi to confirm individual dying persons, and (2) that the dying 
person cannot be said to have a strict right to this sacerdotal ministry. In 
corroboration of his view he adds: “In those parts of the world where priests 
have long enjoyed the faculty under Propaganda, the accepted opinion is 
that the obligation to use the faculty is not grave.” 

This opinion refers merely to the obligation in individual cases; Canon 
Mahoney does not deny grave negligence in the case of a priest who habit- 
ually refuses to use his power. Moreover, even thus limited, the solution 
suggested “is tentative and lacking that modest degree of assurance which 
one would like to have in solving a doubt.” 

One of Fr. Connell’s correspondents speaks of a remedy for headaches 
known as theryl, which “consists of a tablet that is placed under the tongue 
and is directly absorbed . . . into the bloodstream. There is a small amount 
of residue, which can be expectorated.” Very likely all moralists would agree 
with Fr. Connell that, like the nitroglycerine tablets for heart attack, 
theryl would not break the eucharistic fast." 

Tito Morandi reviews the pertinent section of Mediator Dei, as well as the 
more recent Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, and 


108 “De tempore animationis foetus humani,” Amgelicum, XXVIII (Jan.—Mar., 1951), 
18-29. See also Messenger, Two in One Flesh, II, 94: “...it is the considered opinion of 
the present writer that the facts as we now know them are interpreted best by the older 
Mediate Animation theory.” 

109 “Tnfusione dell’anima umana nel feto,” Perfice munus, XXVI (Jan. 15, 1951), 
15-30. 

n0 “Obligation of Confirming the Dying,” Clergy Review, XXXV (May, 1951), 326-29. 

11 “A Remedy for Headaches,” American Ecclesiastical Review, CXXIV (Feb., 1951), 
144. Regarding nitroglycerine pills, cf. ibid., CXIV (1946), 228. 
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concludes that neither of them made any change in the status of solidly 
probable opinions on the question of saying Mass without a server." In 
particular, he holds with Cappello that the list of four exceptions given in 
the Instruction is not a complete enumeration of the circumstances deemed 
serious enough to warrant celebration without a server. Fr. Oesterle thinks 
Fr. Morandi treats the Instruction much too lightly." Fr. Oesterle admits 
that the Congregation added the pestilence case to the three commonly 
admitted exceptions to the law; and he argues that if the Congregation had 
wanted to add more cases it would have done so. The list, he concludes, must 
be considered complete. 

Fr. Oesterle’s argument would be impressive if it did not contradict the 
very words of the Instruction. The Instruction says the exceptions can be 
reduced to these four—a statement which clearly implies that there are other 
legitimate excuses. Moreover, it says the four cases represent common 
opinion—a statement which can be reasonably explained only if the pesti- 
lence case is taken as an example of personal grave incommodum which would 
excuse from the precept of having a server. Fr. Morandi seems to have the 
better part of this debate. 

It will be remembered that in the Instruction just mentioned it is said 
that future indults will be conditioned by the clause, ““dummodo aliquis 
fidelis Sacro assistat.” In my own article on Mass without a server,'* [ 
inferred that this provision might pertain only to indults granted through 
the Congregation of the Sacraments. I did this because it seemed possible 
that other Congregations, particularly Propaganda, might follow a different 
policy. That such is the case is indicated by the following letter addressed 
to the Australasian Catholic Record by the Apostolic Delegate to Australia: 


In the April [1950] issue of the Australasian Catholic Record there was a note 
written by Rev. Dr. Madden (page 157 et seq.) about the Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of Ist Oct., 1949, regarding Mass without 
a server. 

His Eminence Cardinal Fumasoni Biondi, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of Propaganda Fide, has written to inform me that the faculties given for ten years 
by Propaganda (e.g. Formula Maior) represent particular indults given for mission- 
ary lands, which have altogether special needs, and must therefore be interpreted 
according to the sense of the words with which they are expressed. Such, for 
example, would be the case with Faculty No. 4 of the Formula Maior, which would 
not then have a restrictive interpretation, such as one might conclude from the 
Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments.!!® 

u2 ““Mfessa senza ministro,” Perfice munus, XXVI (Mar. 1, 1951), 118-21. 


3 Jbid. (July 1, 1951), 315-23. 14 THEOLOGICAL StuprEs, XI (1950), 577-83. 
15 Australasian Catholic Record, XX VII (1950), 199. 
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The reference here is no doubt to the Facultates decennales given by Propa- 
ganda for the years 1951-60. J. Sanders, S.J., observes that Faculty 4 of the 
formula maior permits the celebration of Mass without a server in case of 
necessity, and without the restriction that someone must be present. Re- 
garding this faculty he writes: 


Missionaries will be grateful for this special favour; for, when on tour, they can 
at times find nobody to assist at their Mass. However, it is evidently the mind of 
the Church that, notwithstanding the faculty they receive, they should not say 
Mass without a server when it is not necessary, and, when they cannot have a 
server, they should try to have at least some Catholic assisting at their Mass, 
But if they cannot find anyone, they may say Mass alone.!* 


L’Ami du clergé discusses a most difficult kind of recidivus—the penitent 
who year after year confesses at the paschal time, goes to Mass and Commun- 
ion at this time, but abstains from Mass the remainder of the year."" L’Ami 
insists on the confessor’s duty to try to bring the penitent to a good dispo- 
sition and suggests the use of a “test” —e.g., the deferring of absolution for 
a short time until the penitent has showed his change of heart by going to 
Mass on two or three successive Sundays. Suppose the penitent refuses this 
test? L’Ami says the priest is then often faced with a terrible dilemma: the 
refusal of absolution may drive such a penitent away from the Church, 
even make him an enemy of the Church; yet the granting of absolution 
might be a profanation of the sacrament. 

Is there a datur tertium to break this dilemma? L’Ami proposes that con- 
ditional absolution might be given on the score that this is an extreme case 
and there may be some reason for thinking that the penitent is not certainly 
indisposed. His very coming to confession is some sign in his favor. Further- 
more, penitents like this may have a sort of special mentality which amounts 
to good faith; it may be that they are not really convinced that the precept 
of hearing Mass binds sub gravi. These suggestions may have a certain 
value; surely the analysis of “good faith by reason of special mentality” 
merits consideration. Yet even if this analysis of “good faith” were correct, 
would it solve this problem? There is a limit to the allowance that can be 
made for good faith when the penitent’s conduct affects others. And I 
sincerely doubt that it is possible to absolve such a penitent year after 
year, and especially to permit him to receive the paschal Communion, 
without scandal to others. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD KELLY, S.J. 


16 Clergy Monthly, XV (Jan.-Feb., 1951), 34; cf. ibid., XIV (Nov., 1950), 392-93. 
"1 1’Ami, Apr. 19, 1951, pp. 248-51. 
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NOTE 


THE PREDICTION OF SUCCESS OR FAILURE IN 
FORCED MARRIAGES 


One of the truly distressing problems which a busy pastor is bound to 
encounter from time to time is that of counseling both parents and child 
in the case of premarital pregnancy. Emotions usually run high at a time 
like this. The parents, no matter how much their neglect and carelessness 
may have contributed to the delinquency of their child, usually are deeply 
upset. The mothers in particular have a tendency to seek refuge in hysterical 
recriminations, and their emotional histrionics seem to be in direct correla- 
tion with their past failure to instruct, guide, and protect their growing 
child. Some parents, rising up in misplaced indignation, are for abandoning 
their “black sheep,”’ shorn of all family protection, to the cold winds of 
public opprobrium. Others would seek vengeance on the offending (usually 
young) villain. Still others, trying to be realistic under these difficult cir- 
cumstances, face the fait accompli honestly and ask themselves what they 
can do to make the best of an obviously bad situation. It is at this point 
that the pastor is usually called in for consultation. What advice shall he 
give? 

When premarital pregnancy arrives, there are only three possible choices: 
marriage, illegitimacy, or abortion. All three choices are being used to a 
considerable degree at the present time. Although abortion is against both 
the laws of God and (if “criminal’’) of the state, a great many do take place: 
estimates range from a half million to well over a million annually in this 
country. Many believe that between 85 or 90 percent of these are with 
married women, but this still leaves an appalling number for the unmarried. 
Illegitimacy is chosen in a relatively large number of cases. From 75,000 
to 120,000 babies are born out of wedlock each year. This is to say that about 
four babies out of every 100 born in the United States are born from illegiti- 
mate unions. In regard to marriage as a choice, it is not known how many 
marriage ceremonies come after the advent of pregnancy, but the number is 
believed to be considerable. The only study on this subject with which the 
writer is acquainted estimates that 20 percent of all first births within the 
marriages studied (1,670) were conceived before marriage.' Obviously, 
there is no way of ascertaining how representative of the country as a whole 
such a study may be. It would seem, however, that one would encounter 
great variation from one section of the country to another, between different 


1 Harold T. Christensen, Marriage Analysis (New York: Ronald Press, 1950), p. 153. 
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races, and also among various social classes. At any rate, students of mar- 
riage are agreed that the phenomenon is prevalent and merits serious at- 
tention. 

As the problem will be presented to the pastor, he will have the choice of 
counseling either marriage or illegitimacy. Are there any objective norms 
by which he can judge individual cases? One well-known marriage counselor 
found in his study of elopements that two-thirds of the marriages ended in 
failure when the elopement was motivated by pregnancy.? Other students 
of marriage present some evidence of a relationship between premarital 
intercourse and success or failure in marriage.’ Interesting as these findings 
may be, they present, after all, only statistical averages, and consequently 
are not too helpful in dealing with an individual case. 

Very often there will be cogent reasons for the marriage: the reputation 
of the girl and her family, the legitimacy of the child to be born, the expense 
and difficulty of sending the girl away to some hospital where she will not 
be known so that the child can be born and placed in an institution secretly, 
etc. Further, res urget: there is little time to study the characters of the 
future partners, and under the fear, shame, and general emotional stress 
they are enduring, there is every possibility they will express feelings of 
affection and free consent which have little correspondence to the real 
relationship existing between them. 

The experienced counselor will not be deceived by any of these phe- 
nomena. His chief interest will be to judge whether the prospective union 
offers some guarantees of happiness and stability to the parties, since 
matrimony was never meant to be a punishment for previous indiscretions. 
The following considerations will necessarily run through his mind. A 
“forced” marriage is one which by definition would not be contracted at this 
time except for the condition of the bride. In this case marriage is being 
sought as the easiest way out of a socially embarrassing situation. No doubt, 
considerable pressure is being brought on the young man by one or both of 
the interested families; his sense of duty and responsibility is being appealed 
to; in general, he is being made to feel that “this is the right thing to do.” 
As a result he may be entering marriage emotionally unprepared, and his 
bride likewise. Both may eventually feel resentment because marriage was 
contracted under pressure. Both parties may find relations with their in-laws 


2 Paul Popenoe, Modern Marriage (New York: Macmillan, 1940), p. 225. 

3 Katherine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-two Hundred Women (New York: 
Harper, 1929), p. 59; Gilbert V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage (New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1929), pp. 393-95; Lewis Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital 
Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), pp. 324-25. 
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strained and tense, at least in the beginning. Further, when conflicts arise in 
married life, as they are bound to do, the whole sordid past may be cast up 
by one or both of the partners, and what started as a minor quarrel may soon 
assume the proportions of a bitter duel in mutual recrimination. Is it not 
possible that this sad state of affairs may continue until one or the other 
can endure it no longer and will decide to break the union, or else seek refuge 
outside the home? 

Are there any objective tested norms which can guide the counselor in 
making his decision? I believe that there are a few fairly reliable and I 
present the following study with the hope that it will be of some assistance 
in dealing with individual cases. My study covered 368 marriages which 
ended in divorce or separation. These were “forced” marriages in the sense 
that the bride was pregnant at the time of marriage. The cases are sufficiently 
representative of a large urban Catholic population, since they are all the 
cases of this nature appearing during several years before a chancery separa- 
tion court in a diocese where all divorce or separation cases must be brought 
before the chancery court under pain of severe penalties. Hence the cases 
are representative of the “practicing” Catholic population in this large 
urban center. Of course, there is no way of finding out how many cases of 
similar nature ignored the ecclesiastical penalties and went directly to the 
civil courts. 

Let us study these marriages in some detail: first, in order to get ac- 
quainted with their general characteristics; secondly, to isolate some factors 
which may have predictive value. Since we do not have adequate data on 
the characteristics of happily married couples living in the same area, we 
shall use as our term of comparison the data we have obtained from the 
analysis of over seven thousand broken marriages drawn from the same 
urban environment. The necessity of using the larger group of broken mar- 
riages as a term of comparison is not ideal, but I feel that for many of the 
characteristics studied they approximate the general average of the total 
population. At any rate, although the discrepancies may not be as great as 
if we were to use the general average of the total population, where deviations 
do exist they will supply valuable insight into the cases under study. 

The information on the occupation of the husband involved in the cases 
studied shows that they are drawn primarily from the working classes. It 
appears from Table 1 that the unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled classes 
furnished 86.7 percent of the broken forced marriages and only 74.7 percent 
of the total group of broken marriages studied. This difference is quite 
informative, although we cannot conclude, on the basis of these data alone, 
that there are more cases of illegitimate conception among these classes. 
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The data merely show that there are more cases of broken marriage involving 
this factor among the working classes. 














TABLE 1 
Occupational Class of the Husbands in Forced Marriages and in All Cases of Broken 
Marriages 
OCCUPATIONAL CLASS | FORCED MARRIAGES | TOTAL GROUP 
Ra ris ce veciacasnie des 26.7 | 27.8 
IN in 560s. tia yi dlaldvniduie a iad ohn Rimwlecen 30.5 | 24.0 
ald let bo nag Seid diel id iad aiwinseiéed 29.5 22.9 
White-collar (lower class)................... 7.6 | 15.3 
White-collar (upper class).................. 1.0 8.6 
1.0 | 1.2 
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In all studies of separation and divorce considerable interest is shown in 
the number of children per family, on the premise that the presence of 
children in a family indicates marital adjustment and acts as a bond of 
unity in case of future difficulties. By the very nature of the case, there will 
be a child or children in most of the families under study. However, since 
it is possible that the child precipitating the marriage was not altogether 
welcome, it is naive to conclude that its presence would necessarily stabilize 
the forced union. 

How many children were born to these families? The general average was 
1.59 per family. Table 2 gives the breakdown according to number. It should 
be noted that the figure, 9.5, for “‘no children” in the forced marriage group 
indicated that there were no children alive at the time of separation. Per- 
haps the most interesting item in the table is that 51.5 percent had but the 
one child that was presumably the cause of the marriage. This would seem to 
signify that over half the marriages developed serious problems very early 
and gives added significance to the term “forced” marriage. 


TABLE 2 
Number of Children per Family for Forced Marriages and Total Group 














NUMBER OF CHILDREN | FORCED MARRIAGES TOTAL GROUP 
Ee Pee arent | 9.5 35.3 
ete ncccahresencnanirghia’ | 54.5 27.3 
nn ot hn awa dua cnaseieetes 21.9 18.5 
i cia dislons | 8.6 9.0 
I i hie hics ck amies peliin cascada wl 4.8 4.8 
5 or more children......................00- | 3.8 5.1 
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When did these unions tend to break up? Table 3 shows that they were 
relatively unstable. Approximately one out of every six failed within the 
first year and over 56 percent within the first five years of marriage. There 
may be those who will question the pertinency of premarital pregnancy in 
the distintegration of those unions which lasted for more than ten years. 
However, I am convinced from the testimony of the couples themselves 
that this was a real factor in the breakdown. These couples invariably pref- 
aced the explanation of their difficulties with some remark such as, “You 
know, our marriage got started wrong in the first place.” 











TABLE 3 
Duration of Forced Marriages and Total Group 
DURATION | FORCED MARRIAGES | TOTAL GROUP 
IE Mo. io doe axial Ge ceahawn eer Cece 18.1 | 13.7 
eI Seo. show cin pee eae aw dee eee 38.1 29.2 
IIIs 55 5x5 Ces certwene wane nach seis 20.0 22.4 
IS ik id cin cuneate tcekeaeal 23.9 34.7 
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What were the factors precipitating the breakdown of these marriages? 
The data on this point reveal clearly the areas where forced marriages find 
adjustment most difficult. Adultery had occurred in 41.9 percent of the 
cases (30.5 on the part of the husband; 11.4, the wife). Immaturity and 
irresponsibility in one party or both parties accounted for another 22 per- 
cent. Approximately 19 percent broke up after constant bickering and quar- 
reling, so that they could be placed on the list of “incompatible,” if that 
much-abused term still has any meaning. Hostility and interference from 
the in-laws were alleged in the remaining 18 percent of the cases. Hence, 
infidelity, immaturity, incompatibility, and interference of in-laws shape 
the prevalent patterns of maladjustment and disintegration in forced mar- 
riages. 

Thus far we have been dealing with the characteristics of the actual 
marriages which followed premarital pregnancy. This gives us some idea of 
what may happen when an alternative to illegitimacy is sought in marriage. 
Let us turn now to the premarital characteristics of the group to see if it is 
possible to isolate some factors which may enable the counselor to predict 
the outcome of such a choice in individual cases. 

In the first place, one out of every four of these unions was a mixed mar- 
riage. Obviously it is impossible to ascertain whether the disintegrating 
factor was the forced marriage or the difference in religion. At any rate, it is 
safe to conclude that the combination of the two makes for a very unstable 
marriage. This is true especially where the wife is the non-Catholic party. 
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Approximately three times as many cases of this type appeared in the forced- 
broken marriage group as in the general group of broken marriages. The great 
danger in any kind of mixed marriage under these circumstances is that the 
non-Catholic party, who does not hold marriage indissoluble, may readily 
use marriage as a facile means of escaping from a difficult situation, since a 
subsequent divorce is always possible. 

The length of acquaintance and of engagement before marriage has al- 
ways been considered important in predicting the success or failure of the 
marriage. It will be seen from Table 4 that over one out of five of the forced 
marriages were entered into after an acquaintance of less than six months, 
and nearly two-thirds after an acquaintance of less than one year. This is 
rather clear evidence of immaturity and precipitation. The information on 
the engagement characteristics of this group presents the same pattern. 
Approximately 70 percent were not engaged and the majority of those that 
were, had been engaged for less than six months. The engagement of a 
couple serves several purposes in our society. It is a clear declaration by two 
people that they are in love and intend to get married in due season. Fur- 
ther, it is a period when the prospective mates can come to know each other’s 
character a little better and also can have some time to make definite plans 
for the future. Since 70 percent of the forced marriages had no engagement 
period, it would appear that many of them had entered marriage before they 
had reached that stage in their friendship where they were ready to make 
their mutual affection public by the act of becoming engaged. Further, 
they would be handicapped in their marriage by not having a sufficient 
knowledge of each other’s personality. Finally, they would probably have 
been plunged into the difficult task of founding a home without having made 
adequate plans and preparation. 











TABLE 4 
The Length of Acquaintance and Engagement Period for Forced Marriages and for 
Total Group 
LENGTH FORCED MARRIAGES TOTAL GROUP 
Acquaintance 
Less than 6 months...................... 21.0 17.6 
6 months to 1 year...................... 41.0 27.0 
ee 13.3 19.2 
dn can dacuvecespacds nes eels 24.8 36.2 
Engagement | | 
eh ag Rr Pee | 69.6 35.6 
Less than 6 months...................... 20.0 | 34.5 
6 months to 1 year...................... 8.6 22.1 
1 year and over....................-0055 1.9 | 7.7 
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One of the most revealing factors in the forced marriages being studied is 
the age of the parties at marriage. Maturity is not necessarily related to age, 
and it is well known that the age at which people marry varies according to 
culture, race, and social class. Nevertheless, any marked deviation from the 
prevalent standards of a given group is evidence of uncustomary behavior 
and is likely to result in serious maladjustment. This is particularly true 
if the deviation consists in a high percentage of early marriages. In any given 
cultural group, youth is brought to maturity and prepared to fulfill its 
obligations in life only at a certain age, so that circumstances forcing an 
individual to embrace a mature status in the group before this time are likely 
to find him unprepared for his role. Fortunately we know the age-at-mar- 
riage characteristics of the total population from which our cases were drawn. 
For all practical purposes they correspond rather closely with the figures of 
our total divorced group, so that when we present the comparative data any 
deviation which appears will be a deviation from the prevalent customs of 
the general population. 


TABLE 5 


Age at Marriage of Husband and Wife in Forced Marriages and in Total Group of 
Broken Marriages 























HUSBAND | WIFE 
AGE AT MARRIAGE | 

Forced Total Forced Total 
Marriages Group | Marriages Group 
Under 18 years.............. 3.8 6 | 20.0 7.0 
peer 10.4 2.8 42.9 Pe 
Wiese BP SOM: 06. 5.5 cn se 20.8 6.7 | 56.3 28.7 
Under 21 years.............. | 34.2 13.0 | 64.8 39.7 
Under 23 years............. | $7.1 | 32.7 80.0 | 59.5 
Under 25 PUB. 6.520055 - 00501 71.4 51.9 86.6 | 73.2 
98.1 | 80.6 100.0 | 90.5 


re 





The percentages in Table 5 speak for themselves. It will be noted that 
one out of every ten husbands was married before reaching the age of nine- 
teen, one out of five before twenty, and well over half at twenty-two or 
younger. The data for the brides present an even more deviant pattern. 
One out of five of the girls was married before reaching eighteen, over two 
out of five before nineteen, well over half before they were twenty, and ap- 
proximately two-thirds before they were twenty-one. It seems scarcely 
necessary to observe that the chances of finding immaturity and emotional 
instability among such youthful couples are very great. A check of the age 
differences between husband and wife revealed little deviation from the 
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general average, with the exception of those who were the same age. This 
category was found to be approximately double (15.2 percent) that of the 
general average. To our knowledge, however, this has little significance for 
the present study. 

We started to search for predictive factors. Has the study uncovered any 
that will be of practical assistance to the counselor in dealing with individual 
cases? I believe that it has. As the tables indicate, the factors to watch are 
difference in religion, length of acquaintance and engagement, and the age 
of the couple. In other words, when the proposed marriage will be a mixed 
marriage, or when the prospective bride and groom have known each other 
only a relatively short time, or when they have not been engaged, or when 
one or both are relatively young (that is, if the girl is under twenty and the 
boy is under twenty-three), then the counselor has a clear warning that it is 
risky indeed to allow the couple to choose marriage as the way out of their 
predicament. 

The counselor must be especially cautious if, as so frequently happens, 
these factors are found in combination; for example, if the prospective 
marriage is to be mixed and the partners have known each other only a 
short time or one or both are quite young; or if the couple are quite young 
and have known each other for a relatively short time or have not been 
engaged. 

We conclude, therefore, that when premarital pregnancy has occurred it 
will not be prudent to maintain any a priori position which on general 
principles either excludes or recommends marriage as a solution in all cases. 
Each case must be studied separately. The factors which we have mentioned 
as having predictive value will help the counselor to reach a prudent decision 
when his advice is sought in an individual case. 


Institute of Social Order, Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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INITIATION AU Koran. By M. A. Draz. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. Pp. 169. 

LA MORALE DU Koran. By M. A. Draz. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951. Pp. 717. 

We have any number of books which present Islam to the Western world, 
some of them admirable, others mere repetitions of the calumnies which 
ignorance and fanaticism have popularized. It is only in the last few gen- 
erations, however, that Moslem interpretations of Islam have obtained any 
wide diffusion. The translations of Asin Palacios, for example, have rendered 
notable service in this respect. Yet the task will never be completed until 
Moslem scholars themselves succeed in bringing Islam, in all its rich variety, 
to the notice of our contemporaries. 

The two volumes of Dr. Draz, professor at the Al-azhar in Cairo, con- 
stitute no slight contributions in this field. Deeply versed in the doctrines 
and traditions of his own religion, he has sought to bring to his Western 
readers, in a form that they can understand and appreciate, many of the 
basic concepts of Islam. Although there is much to which one might take 
exception in these volumes, the fact remains that Dr. Draz’s work will 
greatly facilitate the task of those who follow him. While assimilating much 
that is best in European thought, the author has avoided the fatal error of 
many of his predecessors whose superficial westernization blinded them to 
the treasures of their own religion and culture. : 

The first volume is an introduction to the Koran. The author wishes to 
bring before his reader the moral doctrine of Islam as incorporated in its 
Sacred Books. ‘Le Koran est un enseignement universel qui veut purifier 
les moeurs, éclairer et concilier les croyances, faire tomber les barriéres 
raciales et les chauvinismes nationaux, remplacer le loi du plus fort par celle 
de la vérité” (p. xi). To show the excellence of this doctrine the author gives 
a short sketch of Mohammed’s life and a description of the milieu in which 
his religious and social activity was exclusively exercised. He finds that the 
moral doctrine of the Koran forms a synthesis of what is best in the Gospels 
and the Mosaic law and that this synthesis can only be explained by sup- 
posing its supernatural origin. 

The main interest of this volume lies in the fact that it is a faithful mirror 
of the principal Moslem positions. The volume is too small to permit dis- 
cussion of each point and thus leaves the impression that the author reaches 
his conclusions too rapidly. Obviously one cannot accept Dr. Draz’s reduc- 
tion of Christianity to a mere code of morality. Yet the author’s evident 
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good-will removes any suspicion of conscious deformation. Dr. Draz is here 
a simple echo of Moslem tradition in its inability to grasp the real meaning 
of Christianity. I am inclined to believe, however, that he is too preoccupied 
by the thought of presenting Islam to a certain “‘rationalistic” mentality. 
As a result, not only does he not do justice to Christianity, but he leaves 
essential aspects of Islam in the shade. One would expect a full treatment of 
such points as the relation of man to God, God’s particular providence, and 
above all the implications of that ever-recurring epithet, “All-Merciful.” 
On the other hand, the incorporation of various elements, taken from the 
Sira and Hadith, renders the life of Mohammed less plausible and obscures, 
to some extent, his real greatness. Being of those who readily agree that 
Mohammed was fundamentally sincere, I see no difficulty in admitting the 
high value of his religious experiences, particularly during the difficult years 
at Mekka. The proofs alleged, however, in favor of the supernatural char- 
acter of his mission are too fragmentary and in some instances (for example, 
the author’s theory relative to the compilation of the Koran, pp. 91-93) 
entirely gratuitous. 

The first volume having prepared the ground for a general presentation 
of Koranic moral doctrine, in the second Dr. Draz embarks upon the dis- 
cussion of some of the most arduous problems of moral theory. The notions 
of responsibility, obligation, sanctions, intention, and effort are successively 
treated. A series of comparisions with modern Western thinkers, whose 
works are perfectly familiar to the author, complicates the design. The final 
section of the work consists of a translation of the principal Koranic texts 
which go to build a “morale pratique.” Several good indexes facilitate the 
task of studying separate questions. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Draz accepted so wholeheartedly the 
suggestion of Prof. René Le Senne that he compare Koranic theory with 
modern thought. The names of Bergson, Kant, Rauh, and Descartes are 
frequently met with, yet the discussion of their theories contributes little 
to the clear presentation of the Koran. The author seems to have a special 
predilection for Kant, but this very interest may have prevented him from 
reaching a satisfactory solution in the reconciliation of law and liberty. It 
is true that he declares the relation between the divine and human wills not 
mere collaboration but union. “On dirait fusion des deux volontés”’ (p. 99). 
It suffices, however, to recall the steps which lead to this declaration to 
persuade oneself that the author has not really grasped the full sense of this 
solution. For example, he presents as the ideal, “‘soumission la loi et liberté 
du moi,” insisting upon the safeguard of the two elements (p. 92). The 
el maintains a certain disjunction between the two as if submission to eternal 
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law were not at the same time full liberty. Again, criticizing Bergson’s dis- 
tinction between two moral doctrines, one of obligation, the other of inven- 
tion, he continues: “La véritable moralité n’est ni soumission pure, ni in- 
vention absolue: elle est l’une et l’autre a la fois. Ce n’est ni l’attitude d’un 
esclave, ni celle d’un mattre absolu, mais bien celle d’un citoyen, participant 
en quelque sorte a l’autorité législative, par le choix et l’initiation dont il a 
droit” (p. 98). Not only does this seem to confirm the disjunction above 
mentioned and lessen the value of the formula “fusion des deux volontés,” 
but it is in contradiction with the doctrine of the Koran. Mohammed passes 
from liberty to predestination without hesitation but nowhere does he seek 
to find a middle term. It is extremely unlikely that he would have accepted 
the term cifoyen as an equivalent for Moslem. 

Prof. Massignon had encouraged the discussion of the differences encoun- 
tered within Islam itself. Dr. Draz limits his study in this field to a few pages 
which hardly go beyond the common data of textbooks. 

Such questions as that of the “abrogations,” of the sense and limits of 
the idjma‘, are not satisfactorily handled. Had Dr. Draz given us a fuller 
treatment of the Koranic doctrine of the double lumiére touched upon on 
pp. 14-15, his presentation would have gained in clarity and depth. As it is, 
to most readers the fourth volume of Gazalis Ihya will seem an indispensable 
complement to the present work. 


Université St. Joseph, Beyrouth James M. Finnecay, S.J. 


BuppuismM. By Christmas Humphreys. Harmondsworth, England: Pen- 
guin Books, 1951. Pp. 256. 1s., 6d. 

PARADOX AND Nirvana. By Robert Lawson Slater. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1951. Pp. xi + 145. $4.00. . 

The first of these books is dedicated to the Buddhist Society of London on 
the occasion of its silver jubilee. Mr. Humphreys, who has been president 
of the Society since its foundation, professes: “Of Buddhism in the world 
today I know more than most, and of Buddhism in the West as much as 
any man” (p. 11). His attempt here is to determine, from a survey of the 
religion’s history and of its schools of thought, what are the principles of 
essential Buddhism. His Twelve Principles of Buddhism (1945) was a similar 
attempt. Now he reduces the number of principles to seven. They are: 
Gautama attained total Enlightenment; the sole reality is Mind (in a mon- 
istic sense); individual personality is a delusion founded on an equally de- 
lusive stream of unreal consciousness; the Four Noble Truths and the Eight- 
fold Path are disciplines to put off the delusions just named; compassion 
must be shown toward all who are bound by these delusions and who by 
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consequence are twirling painfully on the wheel of life; intuition, not reason, 
is the light on the Eightfold Path; the goal is nirvana, but it is incompre- 
hensible and inexpressible. 

Four chapters sketch briefly the history of Buddha and of Buddhism up 
to the time of its virtual extinction in India. A fifth chapter outlines still 
more briefly how the religion was established in other Eastern lands. Readers 
moderately acquainted with the subject will find little factually new in these 
summaries, yet cannot but note a propagandist and apologetic tone which 
rather impairs historical objectivity. Eleven chapters which follow on the 
diverse forms of Buddhism are the valuable part of Mr. Humphreys’ work. 
Travel in Lotus lands, correspondence and personal contact with bonzes, 
a sound knowledge of books by and about Buddhists, qualify him to judge 
better than most westerners what Sakyamuni’s followers really believe. He 
merits some sort of citation for patience in listening to bonzes’ “explana- 
tions.” After all, he is a London barrister, and this gentry’s “logic” is as 
pellucid to a forthright mind as were the Caterpillar’s answers to Alice. 

A frequent refrain is the encomium of Buddhist broadmindedness and 
tolerance. Christian missions in Ceylon today are having experience to the 
contrary (a fact which Mr. Humphreys ignores in a misleading paragraph 
on pp. 221-22). In Japan the jealous Sangha persecuted Xavier and his 
followers and, when the political tide turned against Christianity, served 
as the Shogun’s Gestapo to harry the infant Church to a heroic death. Com- 
parisons, too (e.g., pp. 26, 30, 132), between Siddhartha and Buddhism on 
the one hand and Jesus and Christianity on the other are quite offensive. 

“The West will never be Buddhist,” for “the Western mind will never 
be content with second-hand clothing” (p. 230). Yet Mr. Humphreys is 
pleased to think that the “Ancient Wisdom of the East”’ is infiltrating our 
Christian culture to a degree out of all proportion to the admittedly small 
number of professing Buddhists among us. He fancies that we may yet man- 
ufacture from Buddhist raw material ‘a Navayana, a new vehicle of salva- 
tion,” and offers his own Twelve Principles by way of blueprint. Or, alterna- 
tively, the eclectic West may build into its own temple some “cut and well- 
used stones” such as “karma and rebirth to replace a personal God” (p. 
231). 

Paradox and Nirvana gives first an exposition of the religion of the Bur- 
mese, then essays an interpretation of what nirvana means to this Buddhist 
people as well as to Buddhists in general]. Burma is chosen for detailed ex- 
position because most of the author’s first-hand observations were made in 
that land and because the doctrine of the Burmese Sangha is of all perhaps 
the most faithful to earliest scripture and tradition. The bewildering amount 
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of animistic belief and practice along the Irawadi and Sittang does not, it is 
contended, prevent Buddhism from being the core of popular religion. At 
any rate, mibbana (nirvana) is a word familiar to all strata of society. Dr. 
Slater labored, as other investigators have labored in other Buddhist lands, 
to find out from savants and simple what its meaning is. Answers were in- 
definite as to whether it is a state or a place, but described it as a something 
necessarily resulting from observance of the dhamma or Buddhist law, as 
something remote in the sense that it supervenes only after an unknown 
series of reincarnations, as something final, as something mysterious and 
indescribable. Yet Dr. Slater convinced himself that the Burmese do not 
look forward to nibbana as annihilation. 

His Burmese research is his point of departure for the speculative part of 
his book. What does nirvana mean to Buddhists? To Buddhists, that is to 
say, of the Hinayana persuasion, since the nirvana of the Mahayanists may 
fairly be called an allotrope of the “heaven” of personal satisfactions ima- 
gined in so many non-Christian religions. The best critical opinion, spear- 
headed by Oldenberg and de la Vallée Poussin, understands the nirvana of 
Hinayanists to be “snuffing out” or annihilation. Other critics, e.g., Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, emotionally revolted at the notion of a religion which they 
greatly admire tending to so sorry a goal, would have nirvana signify per- 
fect enlightenment and bliss. Dr. Slater endorses the latter view for the 
reason that “‘it is difficult to reconcile the older Western misinterpretation 
of annihilation in the context of a living religion” (p. 6). The reason is not 
so cogent in the context of a religion which lies under the mortmain of karma 
and metempsychosis. To its votaries pure cessation of misery may well 
seem a summum bonum. 

The Buddhist texts on which “the older Western misinterpretation” is 
founded should be understood, the author maintains, as the language of 
“religious paradox.” Nirvana is a “religious ultimate” which eludes com- 
prehension, is ineffable, and expressible only in negations. To illustrate, he 
appeals to the Hindu and Judaeo-Christian “religious ultimates” of Brahma- 
Atman and God. Jews and Christians (Mohammedans are added as la- 
gniappe) as well as Hindus “experience” the Ultimate (God, Brahma-Atman) 
to which their beliefs direct them as incomprehensible. The “experience,” 
furthermore, consists of a “Yes” and a “No”; for faith apprehends that the 
Ultimate is Supreme Reality, while reason challenges with the cry of ‘‘con- 
tradiction.” Yet, “mature, reflective faith ... regards capitulation to the 
challenge as treason to truth” (p. 116). “The claim that the logician can be 
judge as well as challenger is rejected. If we seek the ground for this re- 
jection, we seem to be referred to some element of compulsion derived from 
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the religious imagination” (ibid.). The believer, then, in formulating his 
“religious paradox,” “is obliged to express his knowledge in apparently con- 
tradictory terms, but he is also obliged to hold these terms together in pre- 
carious synthesis” (ibid.). Thus the Hinayanist texts, if we catch Dr. Slater’s 
meaning, assert nirvana to be at the same time Supreme Reality and the 
Void or Annihilation. Frankly we prefer “the older Western misinterpreta- 
tion.” 

But matter of greater moment is the author’s own misinterpretation of 
Catholic Christian faith, specifically faith in the strict mysteries. This faith 
is not given due to “some element of compulsion derived from the religious 
imagination” nor does it affirm “apparently contradictory terms.” Catholic 
apologetics and theology do not follow “the party line” (Luther, Pascal, 
Kierkegaard perhaps) which maintains that religious assent contains an 
emotional and rationally insoluble element. 


St. Mary’s College GeorcE C. Rive, S.J. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN Stupy. Edited by H. H. Rowley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. xxxi + 405. $6.00. 

In this series of essays we have unquestionably the best summary, in the 
English language, of a generation’s arduous but fruitful work in the Old 
Testament. Credit for the volume is due to the Society for Old Testament 
Study in England, and in particular to the learned and tireless Professor 
Rowley who planned the work and selected the contributors. Two note- 
worthy qualities of the book are its comprehensiveness and its objectivity. 
Distinguished honorary members such as Professors Albright, Eissfeldt, and 
Baumgartner give it an international tone, while the British contributors 
reach far beyond their own island in the summaries they present. Noticeable 
throughout is the profound influence of the flourishing Scandinavian school 
in shaping current views on Old Testament questions. 

Four essays are devoted to the auxiliary sciences of biblical study, sciences 
in which the rapid accumulation of data makes a systematic presentation 
all the more desirable. In a little less than fifty pages, but embracing two 
essays, W. F. Albright brilliantly outlines the new evidence which 
has emerged in Palestine and the Near East in general. This is no sterile 
catalogue of facts, drawn up from his immense erudition; on the contrary, 
at every step he is at pains to point out the direct or indirect bearing of these 
discoveries on biblical studies. D. Winton Thomas handles textual criticism 
and divides his study into the Hebrew Bible, the Septuagint, and the chief 
ancient versions. On the dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls, I do not think he 
lays sufficient emphasis on the weighty arguments for pre-Christian dating, 
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perhaps preferring the “wait and see” attitude of other British scholars. 
Nevertheless his essay will serve as a good introduction to Bleddyn Roberts’ 
The Old Testament Text and Versions (1951), which treats in greater detail 
the questions raised in this chapter. Professor Honeyman of St. Andrews 
points out not only the gains of the past generation in Semitic epigraphy, 
especially northwest Semitic, but also the desiderata, among which he lists 
up-to-date dictionaries, an annual bibliography of Semitic research, or 
possibly an English journal devoted exclusively to this subject. 

The historical books (Gen.-Kings) merit two chapters. The first, by C. R. 
North, presents a clear and penetrating conspectus of Pentateuchal criticism; 
it is the kind of writing which does credit to the mature scholarship and 
balanced judgment of its author. For a long time to come North’s essay will 
remain the standard summary of scholarly opinion on this complicated prob- 
lem. Professor North is very close to the truth when he says in conclusion: 
“As matters now stand, the history of any one of the documents may well 
be as complicated as the history of the whole Pentateuch was conceived to 
be only thirty years ago.” 

N. H. Snaith attempts to summarize critical opinion on the remaining 
historical books, i.e., from Joshua through Kings, along with Ezra-Nehe- 
miah and Chronicles. This essay will probably leave the reader more be- 
wildered than ever, what with the tedious accumulation of divergent and 
contradictory opinions. Clear synthesis (as far as possible in this matter) 
is badly lacking and in addition Snaith could be more exact in attributing 
views to other scholars. To give one example, Snaith says on page 88: “To 
W. F. Albright Joshua xxi is a list of Levitical Cities of the times of David 
and Solomon, on the ground that not one town in the list was founded after 
950 B.C.” Actually, Albright’s chief argument is that at no other period 
except 975-950 B.C. were these forty-eight cities under Israelite control. 

Eissfeldt’s summary of work on the prophets over the past few decades 
is brilliant and comprehensive. The essay is built around three major areas 
of contemporary research: the relation of the prophets to the cult, the origin 
and transmission of the prophetic books, and the psychology of the prophets. 
His “Summary and Conclusion” on pp. 158-60 deserves special praise for 
its balance and sound judgment, qualities which are so often apparent in the 
work of this great scholar. 

A. R. Johnson writes on the Psalms and devotes much of his allotted 
space to the stimulating influence of Gunkel and Mowinckel. A shortcoming 
of the report (and this could be said of Eissfeldt as well) is the failure even 
to mention messianism, a theme which is very prominent today in the writ- 
ings of both Catholics and non-Catholics. This fault of omission is somewhat 
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atoned for, though not adequately, in G. A. Anderson’s splendid chapter on 
Hebrew religion. The theology of the Old Testament, from a genetic as well 
as a contemporary point of view, merits essays from N. Porteous and T. H. 
Robinson, two conscientious scholars who have acquitted themselves well 
of the task. 

My review does scant justice to the valuable and carefully indexed ma- 
terial contained in this volume. The reader will see for himself the renewed 
vitality of Old Testament research and the new horizons which are opening, 
together with the directions in which further study will move. No scholar 
in the field can afford to neglect so informative and stimulating a synthesis. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Mortarty, S.J. 


Untess SomE Man SHow ME. By Alexander Jones. New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1951. Pp. 162. $2.50. 

Though opinions may differ on the merits of his translation, Msgr. Knox 
has undoubtedly reawakened interest in the reading of the Old Testament. 
In the present chatty little volume Fr. Jones offers a kind of companion to 
Knox—a guide to biblical interpretation from the Catholic viewpoint. The 
author has described his style as “a shade unconventional,” but that will 
bother no one who has been accustomed to large doses of Knox, Lunn, and 
other British writers. However, he might well have eliminated some of the 
local coloring and terminology with a view to a large American audience. 
The important thing is that Fr. Jones has come to grips with a real problem 
which faces every teacher of Scripture. For this reason alone the book will 
probably prove far more interesting to the teacher, who must deal with the 
problem, than to the student as yet unaware of it. The difficulty he con- 
fronts is the adequate, honest exposition of the biblical message to those 
who come to the Old Testament either with little preparation or, what is 
worse, with naive notions as to what it means. Only the scholar can ade- 
quately realize both the progress which Catholic exegesis has made, say, in 
the past twenty-five years, and the lag between this progress and common 
but outmoded cpinions. To have, in his own cheerful and modest way, at- 
tempted to narrow this gap is the one great merit of Fr. Jones’ book. 

While not exhausting the knotty questions of the Old Testament, the 
author has a good deal to say on the nature of inspiration, literary forms and 
their bearing on interpretation, the first three chapters of Genesis, biblical 
numbers, and borrowings from the literature of Israel’s neighbors. In the 
last two chapters, written with profound humility and delicate charity, Fr. 
Jones speaks especially to the children of Abraham “according to the flesh.” 
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The book’s amusing turns of phrase and little anecdotes should not mislead 
us into thinking that Fr. Jones takes his theme lightly or that he has given 
it little serious thought. Even a casual reading discloses his reliance on up- 
to-date and dependable Catholic sources, especially the documents of the 
Church and solidly scientific articles in Biblica and the Revue biblique. 

Here and there one detects a lapse; for example, in putting Hammurabi 
three centuries before his time. And, although he accepts the explanation of 
biblical inspiration given by Synave-Benoit, not all will agree in detail with 
the latter’s theory, particularly in what concerns the speculative and prac- 
tical judgments. But, minor criticisms aside, Fr. Jones has made a con- 
tribution, as necessary as it was difficult, to Catholic interpretation of the 
Old Testament and for this he deserves our gratitude. 


Weston College FREDERICK L. Moriarty, S.J. 


URCHRISTENTUM UND GESCHICHTE. Gesammelte Aufsaitze und Vortriage, 
I: Grundsitzliches und Neutestamentliches. By Hans von Soden. Edited 
by Hans von Campenhausen. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1951. Pp. ix + 278. DM 18. 

Hans von Soden, son of the distinguished New Testament text critic, 
Hermann von Soden, had already gained some distinction of his own in Ger- 
man university circles when the Nazis came into power. His outspoken op- 
position to their interference in theological faculties and in the affairs of the 
Evangelical Church of which he was also a minister brought him into na- 
tional prominence. In that conflict he played a leading part. Now his friends 
feel that his addresses and other papers, occasional as they may have been, 
are worth preserving for a wider circle of readers. 

Under the general title of Urchristentum und Geschichte, Hans von Cam- 
penhausen of Heidelberg has assembled ten papers which will give the reader 
a good insight into the basic convictions and motivating forces of Hans von 
Soden’s career. An interesting foreword by Rudolph Bultmann supplies some 
necessary background material. Fittingly the list begins with Hans von 
Soden’s inaugural address in 1927 as rector of Marburg University. At a 
time when sophistry was attempting to “take over” even in staid university 
circles, an address on Was ist Wahrheit? was timely. Calling attention to the 
use made of the Gospel scene of Christ before Pilate in Oswald Spengler’s 
fantastic Untergang des Abendlandes, the author launches into a philosophical 
consideration of truth and reality, and proceeds to a lengthy comparison of 
the Greek aletheia with the Hebrew concept of ’emunch. It is a good piece 
of work. 

Then follow papers on a variety of themes: “Die Krisis der Kirche,” 
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“Christentum und Kultur,” “Vom Wesen christlicher Kunst,” “Religion 
und Medizin in der geistigen und sozialen Krisis der Gegenwart,” “Hat Lu- 
dendorff recht?,” “Jesus der Galilier und das Judentum,” “Die synoptische 
Frage und der geschichtliche Jesus,” ‘Ein erdichtetes Markusevangelium,” 
and “Sakrament und Ethik bei Paulus.” They are concerned chiefly with 
the religious crisis in Germany, particularly in Protestant circles, and reveal 
the breadth and depth of Hans von Soden’s learning. They indicate too, we 
believe, his blunt honesty and religious sincerity of purpose. Each is worthy 
of the reader’s attention. While we have reservations regarding some of his 
statements and the possible implications of others, we recognize the general 
excellence of this Erster Band of his collected papers. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore Epwarp A. CErNy, S.S. 


PRINCIPI E CARATTERE DELL’ESEGESI DE S. GEROLAMO. By Angelo Penna. 
Scripta Pontificii Instituti Biblici, CII. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
1950. Pp. xvi + 235. 

The history of patristic exegesis receives a notable contribution in this 
published dissertation of a Canon Regular of the Lateran, Doctor in Sacred 
Scripture (1950), and author of an excellent biography of St. Jerome (1949). 
The volume provides not only a welcome key to Jerome’s interpretation of 
the Scriptures, but also a model worthy of imitation for similar research 
into the methodology of other leading patristic exegetes, which recent dis- 
cussions on the senses of Scripture show to be an almost painful need. 

“My purpose,” the author states in his preface, “is not to exhaust the 
very broad theme [of St. Jerome’s exegesis], but, far more modest, to gather 
the fundamental principles which guided Jerome as an exegete, and to render 
a rather synthetic judgment on the character of his work, especially in rela- 
tion to its originality.”” The execution has been conceived according to the 
terminology of modern manuals of hermeneutics, so that, after a general 
view of Jerome’s exegetical tendencies in Part I, the evidence scattered 
throughout all his works concerning his theory of interpretation is gathered 
in Part II under noematics, where his views on the nature, divisions, and 
relations of the senses of Scripture are discussed; while data regarding the 
practical application of his theory are construed in Part III as heuristics, 
where factors that promote the discovery of the scientific and traditional 
meaning of Scripture are organized. The author concludes with a series of 
value-judgments on Jerome’s work that recommend themselves for evident 
balance and objectivity, and that show the pertinence of Jerome’s example 
for modern times. 

In exegetical temper, Jerome appears to Dr. Penna as neither Antiochene 
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nor Alexandrian, but eclectic, and almost fatally so in view of his culture, 
travels, and contacts. Such influences as his study under Roman gram- 
marians, his contact with the rabbis (he was not anti-Semitic in principle; 
cf. p. 7), his initial exegetical formation in the ambiance of Antioch, gave 
him a permanent orientation toward literal exegesis, even while his admira- 
tion for Origen, which persisted as regards exegetical method but reversed 
itself on dogmatic grounds (p. 14), led to an ample use of spiritual exegesis, 
but subject to control. Gregory of Nazianzus may have encouraged this 
eclecticism, which gave Jerome’s work the character of a mosaic. 

Two disturbing characteristics of his method contributed to the eclectic 
tendency: Jerome’s excessive speed in composition, and a singular idea con- 
cerning the essence of a commentary which favored the practice of useful 
borrowings, two elements that were hardly conducive to personal work. 
While there was an evident transition from the use of the LXX to the Hebrew 
text, Penna finds no real evolution from the allegorical to the literal method 
of exegesis (contra Schade, pp. 12 and 45), but a stable even though eclectic 
use of both, with the shifting emphasis on each determined by secondary 
factors, such as the polemical, ascetical, and epistolary character of his 
writings. 

In noematics, Jerome is completely outside the Bede—Eucherius—Cassian 
tradition of a quadruple division of the senses of Scripture, even though its 
adherents drew on his interpretations to illustrate it (pp. 47, 110, 124). 
Moreover, in practice, Jerome rarely refers to a triple interpretation after 
the manner of Origen. Rather, his great merit is that he espoused a twofold 
sense, literal and spiritual, and his originality consists in the fact that he is 
the sole patristic exegete (cf. Introduction, p. iv; elsewhere, the first, in gen- 
eral, p. 219) who clearly included metaphorical language in the literal sense 
(pp. 70 ff., 92, 155). Dr. Penna fortifies this important conclusion by ex- 
amining and classifying as “improperly literal” a wide range of figurative 
expressions, both rhetorical-grammatical forms and those that constitute the 
simpler literary genres. 

According to our author, the modern term “typical,” though well founded 
in N.T. usage, has not done full justice to the entire range of phenomena 
viewed under the higher sense by patristic writers. It would be more just 
to consider the typical sense as a species of a generic spiritual sense, under 
which genus Jerome, like other Fathers, includes figurative adaptations of 
the texts to illustrate Christian faith or morals. 

Jerome’s theory of the real typical sense was strict, even if his practice 
in explaining it was not always so. From Penna’s analysis a definition emerges 
(p. 135) which has all the modern notes except a clear criterion of the divine 
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intention. As criterion, Jerome took the scriptural doctrine in general (esp. 
I Cor. 10:11) as a basis, rather than requiring by explicit rule a specific 
revelation of God for each case. 

Jerome’s mind on the relation between the literal and spiritual senses 
conceives the harmony between them like that of a foundation supporting 
walls and roof: both need each other, each has its role, the one humble, the 
other great. In theory (akin to Antioch), not any supposed relation will 
do for the spiritual sense; in practice (akin to Alexandria), the Stridonian 
was often less demanding. Although Jerome gives no formal teaching with 
regard to the modern conception of the limits of the two senses, Penna, con- 
fessing the difficulty of instituting a comparison where identical terms of 
different epochs may express different concepts, finds that the view which 
restricts the literal sense to that comprehended by the inspired hagiographer 
is the true opinion of Jerome, rather than that which extends it to the mean- 
ing comprehended by God beyond the ambit of the human author. As to 
the authority which Jerome attributes to spiritual exegesis, which he ob- 
viously prefers, Penna is a little less than clear in affirming that Jerome con- 
siders it a genuine sense of Scripture, despite certain inept applications of 
it in practice (p. 159). 

The particular Antiochene process called theoria, which found the use 
of hyperbole in typically messianic prophecies an indication of a fuller or 
more perfect meaning, which is said to remain within the ambit of a single 
literal sense, is found verified in Jerome by Penna, in apparent corroboration 
of Vaccari’s exposition of the famous definition of Julian of Eclanum, and 
is construed as an additional illustration of Jerome’s attachment to the 
balanced viewpoint of Antiochene exegesis regarding the literal and spiritual 
senses. 

Though Jerome does not list his principles for heuristics, he never fails 
to invoke the grace of God, the teaching of distinguished authorities (doc- 
trina majorum), the mind of the Church (iusxta ecclesiasticam intelligentiam), 
and the resources of human science. 

In his conclusions Penna finds that Jerome’s exegesis, which influenced 
the Middle Ages far less than one would expect, is chiefly of historical value 
to moderns, offering the earliest witness to the improper literal sense, and 
testifying to the importance in Church tradition of double exegesis pursued 
with circumspection, and to the advantages of Antiochene theoria. In regard 
to spiritual exegesis Penna offerssome interesting generalizations. The mod- 
ern tendency towards is (which has had its extremists) can yield good fruit, if 
it is wedded to a sure knowledge of theology and mysticism, and linked with 
a deeper penetration of the literal sense and a real appreciation of patristic 
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teaching and the practice of the Church. Moderation and sobriety are needed 
for a truly allegorical, non-typical exegesis. The Fathers use spiritual exegesis, 
but serve more as an example than as a treasure. The desirable field of imita- 
tion concerns authentic typology, whereas any pure allegorical exegesis could 
not claim to be an echo of patristic teaching, for not even a moral consensus 
could be established in its favor. Even if considered patristic in its appeal 
to one Father, any such interpretation would lose its current pertinence, its 
attualita, which is properly the purpose of pure allegorical exegesis. 

The author is to be congratulated for his careful scientific work in a field 
where the terminology can be truly “insidious” (p. 135), especially since 
Jerome himself used it with a certain liberty (p. 56). Modern exegetes will 
welcome the objective report on such terms as éropologia, anagoge, allegory, 
and rumixds, and the classification of Jerome’s vocabulary for the literal 
(proper and improper) and spiritual senses, although there was room (as 
Penna was doubtless aware; cf. p. 155) for a brief philological treatment of 
them, to assure us that modern ideas are not being read into patristic ter- 
minology. Penna’s exposition tends to narrow the field of antagonism be- 
tween the schools of Antioch and Alexandria, to the advantage of Origen 
(p. 69), although the brevity of his treatment of Antiochene theoria will 
raise more problems in the reader’s mind than it solves. 

The reader may be slightly confused by the seesaw between, e.g., theory 
and practice, spiritual, allegorical and typical, etc., as Penna weaves his 
synthesis. Yet each part and major division of the work has excellent topic 
and final sentences, and recurring summaries of conclusions prove very 
helpful. There are good indices of proper names and topics, but none of 
scriptural passages. The bibliography is professedly brief, and the works of 
A. Roerich and K. Hartung (the latter available at Harvard’s Widener 
Library) were not accessible to the author. Both in its own subject matter 
and as a model, this work will prove an open sesame to the treasures of pa- 
tristic exegesis. 


St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass. FRANCIS S. ROSSITER 


THEOLOGIE DU VERBE: SAINT AUGUSTIN ET SAINT THOMAS. By H. Paissac, 
O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 248. 780 fr. 

Is the statement, ideo Filius quia Verbum, a matter of faith, or a perma- 
nently valid contribution to theology, or an intrusion of philosophic specula- 
tion into Catholic doctrine? Such approximately is the question to which 
Fr. Paissac seeks an answer by studying ecclesiastical pronouncements 
(pp. 11-33), outlining the thought of St. Augustine (pp. 34-60), indicating 
earlier sources (pp. 64-102), recalling the contributions of Aquinas’ medieval 
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predecessors (pp. 103-116), and in three main sections investigating the 
thought of Aquinas himself (pp. 117-231). The general conclusions that 
emerge from the work are (1) that, while the Church has shown marked 
favor to the psychological analogy, official documents do not imply more 
than the validity of some comparison between divine generation and human 
mental process; (2) that St. Augustine was not engaged in philosophic 
speculation but in carrying forward a long-standing Catholic effort to attain 
an intelligentia fidei; (3) that St. Thomas’ effort was similarly theological; 
and (4) that the Church might take advantage of theological clarifications 
to allude to the intellectual character of the generation of the Son. 

The more concentrated part of the work is the study of St. Thomas; in 
general it is conducted admirably. Relevant texts are taken in chronological 
groups. The De natura Verbi intellectus is regarded as spurious. Later dis- 
tinctions between impressed and expressed species, between transcendental 
and predicamental relations, are ruled out as irrelevant in an historical in- 
quiry. The absence in Aristotle of any explicit theory of an inner word, 
Richardian influence in Aquinas’ Commentary on the Sentences, the procession 
of the Son from the knowledge of the Father, the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Word, all are acknowledged. Finally, though Fr. Paissac 
can insist upon a theory of the course of St. Thomas’ intellectual develop- 
ment, he is also capable of pointing out when he goes beyond the text. 

This interpretative theory finds its inspiration in the surprising Augus- 
tinian contention that the name Word is relative in the same fashion as is 
the name Son. The surprise has its ground in our Aristotelian habits of mind: 
we take for granted the existence of real distinctions both between the soul 
and its potencies and between the potencies and their acts, so that for us 
an inner word is not in the category of relation but in the category of quality. 
Fr. Paissac sees the same surprise behind the fact that, when St. Thomas 
in his Sentences asked whether the name Word is applied to God personally, 
his answer was hesitant because he distinguished, as did St. Albert, between 
relations secundum esse and relations secundum dici. The name Word belongs 
to the latter class: it denotes something absolute to which a relation accrues, 
and not something relative as does the name Son. Hence we are given the 
rule that in the transition from the creature to God only relations secundum 
esse survive: “‘ce qui chez nous est relatif seulement par dénomination ne 
peut pas conserver son caractére relatif quand on le transpose en Dieu; au 
contraire, ce qui chez nous est relatif par essence peut, une fois transporté en 
Dieu, demeurer relatif” (p. 134). It is in the light of this criterion that the 
development of St. Thomas’ trinitarian thought is studied, that the position 
in the De veritate is assimilated to that of the Sentences, that the dawn is 
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found in the Contra gentiles, and the fully developed position in the De po- 
tentia. Clearly this is an exceedingly complex issue. I shall endeavor to in- 
dicate what seems to me to be correct by formulating precise questions and 
offering reasoned answers. 

First, does St. Thomas hold the rule enunciated above, that a relation 
secundum dici, when transferred to God, ceases to be relative? I do not con- 
sider that statement descriptive of the facts. According to Jn I Sent., d. 27, 
q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1, and De veritate, q. 4, a. 5, the name Word denotes something 
absolute to which a relation accrues. This is what is meant by a relation 
secundum dici. But in the Sentences the name Word is applied to God either 
essentially or personally. In the De veritate the name Word in its proper sense 
is applied only personally. In both cases, then, the rule breaks down, for 
the relation secundum dict can or does remain a relation when transferred 
to God. 

Further, the name Love is applied to God both essentially and personally. 
When applied essentially, it denotes something absolute; when applied per- 
sonally, there accrues to it a real relation, indicated by the designation, 
Amor procedens. Nor is this relation secundum dici considered a defect of 
trinitarian thought but merely a shortcoming of human language (Sum. 
theol., I, q. 37, a. 1). Indeed, the De potentia (q. 7, a. 10, ad 11m) explicitly, 
and the already cited solution in the Sentences implicitly, advance that the 
distinction between relations secundum esse and secundum dici regards the 
meanings of names and not the reality of relations. 

Secondly, are the relations of origin of the names, Word and Proceeding 
Love, intrinsic to what these names denote? It is, I think, this intrinsic or 
essential relativity that Fr. Paissac finds in the Contra gentiles and the De 
potentia. An inner word, whether concept or judgment, is essentially the 
term of the cognitional process of objectification. Moreover, such essential 
relativity is not asserted in the Sentences, though it is present in the De 
veritate. Finally, it is not to be confused with the relation secundum esse. 
Just as one cannot abstract ‘“‘son” from “father,” so one cannot abstract 
“foot” from “animal” (In Boet. de trin., q. 5, a. 3); but “son” is relative 
secundum esse, and “foot” is relative secundum dict. 

Hence, despite essential relativity, the names, Word and Proceeding 
Love, denote something absolute in the Contra gentiles. The Word is God’s 
concept of God, Deus intellectus; and Deus intellectus is shown to be identical 
with divine being (C. gent., IV, 11, n. 11). Similarly, Proceeding Love is 
Deus amatus, which is identified with divine willing and so with divine being 
(C. gent., IV, 19, n. 7). 

Thirdly, is this position maintained? If one examines the Contra gentiles, 
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one finds that it argues, as did St. Athanasius and Richard of St. Victor, 
from God the Father to God the Son. In the De potentia God the Father re- 
mains the starting point, and if relations are treated before persons, still 
persons are treated before processions. But in the Summa there is a new 
beginning: it is from God, the common name of Father, Son, and Spirit, as in 
St. Augustine and the Quicumaque. From that starting point, by means of the 
psychological analogy, are developed the notions of procession, relation, and 
person, and then in reverse order is undertaken the presentation of trinitarian 
doctrine with the relations reappearing as properties and the processions as 
notional acts. It is this via doctrinae that in full clarity exhibits God as a 
single absolute being in which there are processions and relations. It is within 
this context that there emerges the doctrine that the name “person” denotes 
a relation as subsistent; as Cajetan has noted (Im I Sum. theol., q. 29, a. 4), 
and as Paul Vanier has recently reaffirmed (Sciences ecclésiastiques, I [1948], 
143-59), this involves an advance upon the De potentia. It would seem that, 
as the name “person,” so also the name of a person, will denote a relation as 
subsistent. Further, if the names of persons denote relations as subsistent, 
then they are relations secundum esse; and so our conclusion is the same as 
Fr. Paissac’s. 

Fourthly, what precisely is the relation of the inner word to its origin? 
Fr. Paissac has the exceptional merit of not attempting to answer this ques- 
tion by appealing to empty metaphysical categories. He is out to expound 
and defend the psychological analogy and so he gives metaphysical cate- 
gories their psychological content. The inner word is the immanently pro- 
duced term of the cognitional process of objectification, and essentially it is 
relative to the objectifying knower. This is excellent. Still, what is the pro- 
ducing, the objectifying? Both Son and Spirit know, yet neither produces a 
word. If all knowing involves an object, not all knowing involves a process 
of objectification. Fr. Paissac does not face this issue, yet it is the heart of the 
matter, the essence of the psychological analogy. In us, as I have argued 
previously, the act of defining thought is both caused by and because of the 
understanding that grasps an essence; the act of judgment is both caused by 
and because of the reflection that grasps the sufficiency of the evidence; the 
act of will is both caused by and because of the judgment of value, the 
verbum spirans amorem. Now God understands, utters, and wills. He does so 
by a single infinite act. Since there is only one act, there is no causation. Still 
the uttering is because of the understanding and the willing is because of 
both understanding and uttering. In us that “because” is operative not 
naturally but intelligibly. But God’s nature is intellectual; His esse intelligi- 
bile is His esse naturale (C. gent., 1, 47, n. 5); His intellect is His substance and 
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His understanding is His being; and so in Him that “because” is an eternal 
emanatio intelligibilis (Sum. theol., I, q. 27, a. 1), a communication of nature, 
and the ground of real relations of origin. Moreover, though the procession 
of Love is not a generation, the procession of the Word is a generation; and 
so ideo Filius quia Verbum. 

Fifthly, what is the theological status of the psychological analogy? Fr. 
Paissac admits that it is only probable, yet would contend that it is unique, 
so that a theologian is not altogether at liberty to fall in with contemporary 
sociological preoccupations and set up some new analogy that conceives the 
divine persons as a sort of divine family. I agree with this conclusion; its 
paradox is, I suggest, only apparent. Judgments are true or false, certain or 
probable. Acts of understanding are perfect or imperfect, fruitful or sterile. 
Primarily the psychological analogy is not a judgment but a technique for 
understanding; since what is to be understood is a mystery, the understand- 
ing it yields cannot be more than imperfect and fruitful (DB, 1796) and the 
judgments resting on imperfect understanding will be only probable. On the 
other hand, since the psychological analogy is suggested by Scripture, since 
its formulation was repeatedly attempted by the Fathers, since St. Thomas 
made it so thoroughly his own, its position is unique. The need is not to in- 
vent something new but, as Fr. Paissac contends, to master what has been 
achieved. Like an old painting protected by successive coats of dust and 
varnish, the brilliance of the psychological analogy has been obscured. 
Théologie du Verbe is a laudable effort at restoration. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto BERNARD LONERGAN, S.J. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRIST IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: AN ESSAY ON 
THE INCARNATION. By W. R. Matthews. London: Oxford University Press, 
1950. Pp. vii + 88. 

What is the Incarnation? Who is Christ? These are modern questions 
which must be faced with twentieth-century solutions. Twentieth-century 
man with a problem will call upon Freud or Jung for a solution. This Dr. 
Matthews does in his book which he subtitles ‘An Essay on the Incarna- 
tion.” For him Christ was not understood in the infancy of Christianity when 
the struggles with Nestorianism, Monophysitism, Monothelism, and the 
rest put the subject of the Incarnation on the defensive. This defense mech- 
anism served to foist upon the Christian mind a wrong idea of Christ. This 
idea must be sloughed off by a new Christology which emerges from the sub- 
conscious drives of modern man. 

Modern psychology of the human person forces the Christian to examine 
Christ in a new light. Neither the Church nor Barth understands Christ. 
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They fail to do so for three reasons: because they will not submit the New 
Testament data to a severe revision, because they do not perceive the defects 
of the classical doctrine of the Incarnation, and because they neglect modern 
psychology. 

These three defects can be overcome by jettisoning the inerrancy of Scrip- 
ture, especially of the Fourth Gospel, by realizing that the Church created 
her dogmas, her formulas of exclusion, to answer the questions about Christ 
which the New Testament failed to solve, and by applying modern findings 
about the unconscious, the libido, telepathy, extra-sensory perception, and 
mystical inspiration to Christ. 

From Schweitzer the author accepts the eschatological view of Christ for 
whom the end was imminent. With Schleiermacher he embraces the key idea 
of God-consciousness in Jesus as absolutely powerful. Dr. Matthews rejects 
the Ritschlian distrust of metaphysics and mystical experience. Both are 
useful for the modern understanding of Christ. 

To achieve this understanding the author, disclaiming any heresy, insists 
on the necessity of invoking the unconscious, whether one understands it in 
the exclusively individualistic sense of Freud or in the racial sense of Jung. 
Dr. Matthews opts for the latter view. With this hypothesis he goes on to see 
in Christ the presence of the libido which is completely subordinated to 
Schleiermacher’s “‘God-consciousness.”’ As for the redemption, it cannot be 
wrought merely on the level of conscious mind but must embrace the un- 
conscious, the hidden springs of personality. How this takes place he does 
not know, especially in Jung’s hypothesis of a common universal unconscious. 

Two other psychological phenomena help to understand Christ: telepathy, 
which explains His knowledge of men’s thoughts, emotions, and sins; and 
extra-sensory perception, which helps Him to transcend time and space. 

Psychology alone, however, cannot explain Christ. A metaphysic of per- 
sonality is essential. But for modern man it cannot be based on substance or 
relation to substance, which has no meaning today. Rather “behavior 
patterns” of willed actions are at the core of personality. If a personal life 
were to be of the same pattern as the temporal will of God, it would be the 
supreme revelation of God, it would be ‘“‘God in the flesh.” Thus, for Mat- 
thews, the essential reality of the temporal personality of the Son is the 
pattern of the Father’s will. But can the temporal will of God include in it 
unconscious desire? If not, how can a personal human life be said to exhibit 
the pattern of the will of God? At this point the concept of pattern fails him 
and the author seeks refuge in the idea of “inspiration.” 

“Inspiration” is an insight or perception of the will of God which is not 
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normal. It engenders a conviction that whatever is done under its influence 
is inevitable and right. Jesus is the completely inspired person; He is the 
temporal manifestation in a human life of the Eternal Word. But His inspira- 
tion does not abolish the human being: He remains human, He is fully man, 
the representative man, the human person after God’s image. 

Thus, in his effort to demonstrate that the orthodox doctrine can be stated 
in terms of contemporary understanding, Dr. Matthews has failed. For he 
has jettisoned the doctrine, making Christ a human person with concupis- 
cence. This eclectic view of Christ is confused, inconclusive, and contradic- 
tory. It disclaims heresy, but in name only. Such a picture of Christ may 
please the modern mind; it does not solve the problem of Christ in the twen- 
tieth century. 


Woodstock College James T. GriFFin, S.J. 


VRAIE ET FAUSSE REFORME DANS L’EGLISE. By Yves Congar, O. P. Essais 
sur la communion catholique, IV. Unam sanctam, XX. Paris: Editions du 
Cerf, 1950. Pp. 648. 

Some twenty years ago Pére Congar resolved to work out a treatise on the 
Church which would redress what he considers the imbalance of so many 
tracts De ecclesia: they are all too often little better than “hierarchologies.” 
The title of this treatise (unhappily not yet written)—L’Eglise, peuple de 
Dieu et corps du Christ—is meant to bring out more clearly the ecclesial 
dimensions traced too lightly by earlier writers. The Church is the people of 
God living under the new disposition in which the ministry of the Spirit 
dwells among men corporeally and permanently, in order to appropriate to 
them the life given in Jesus Christ; and the people of God living under this 
new disposition of the faith of Christ and the sacraments of Christ, both 
committed to the Christian ministry, is the Body of Christ. In order, it would 
seem, to work out more carefully the doctrine of the Church as the people of 
God living out in time and space the new disposition, Congar has resolved 
to write first a series of essais (there will be eight, of which the present one, 
the first to appear, is the fourth cahier), which will deal with the life of com- 
munion within the Church, as distinct from an atemporal consideration of the 
structural principles of the unity of the Church, i.e., the deposit of faith, the 
sacraments, and the apostolic ministry to which the deposit and the sacra- 
ments have been entrusted. It is clear, then, that the present essay, though 
meant to stand by itself, will best be understood in the perspective of the 
completed opus, comprehending the other seven cahiers and above all the 
treatise on the Church. Many questions had to be raised in the present work 
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which could not be treated with the amplitude they deserve. To do justice 
to Congar’s thought and to the queries of restless readers, it were better to 
wait until the complete work is at our disposal. 

Until now, says Congar, Catholic theologians, barring Moehler and New- 
man, have given their attention chiefly to the “structure” and very little to 
the “life” of the Church. This life of Catholic communion (the content, the 
criteria, and the means of life within the unity of the Church) constitutes the 
general theme to be treated theologically in the proposed cahiers. Catholic 
communion is the unity of the Church in so far as it is exercised or lived out 
by the people of God; it is the Christian realities considered as vitally re- 
ceived in the religious subject, and thus existing in the developmental flux of 
history. This general theology of the life of Catholic communion will consti- 
tute, at least in part, a sort of supernatural sociology of ecclesial communion, 
in which doctrinal principles are conjoined with the data of history and ex- 
perience to deliver a deeper penetration of the dynamic process of the gradual 
development of the life of the Church. 

Against such a background the general significance of the present cahier is 
clear. Reform is a constant factor in the life of the Church, and at times a 
crisis for Catholic communion. The plan of the cahier is the following. Be- 
tween an introduction which describes the factor of reform in the life of the 
Church today, and a conclusion which assesses very optimistically the con- 
temporary reform spirit, there are two main parts to the book: (1) Why and 
in what sense does the Church admit of reform? (2) What are the conditions 
which allow reform to be realized without prejudice to Catholic communion? 
To these have been added a third long section dealing with reform and Pro- 
testantism, and various appendices elaborating at length certain points 
touched on in the main body of the book. 

It will be enough to offer some few reflections on a book whose range is so 
great, in the fields of history and of theology, that the reader is all but dis- 
mayed. Congar uses the term “reform” in a sense that some will think at 
once too narrow and too broad: too narrow in that he seems to undervalue 
the worth, and perhaps also the current need, of the reform of what he calls 
“simple abuses,” i.e., the failure to live up to the canons already in force; 
and too broad, in that the area of reform seems at times identical with the 
simple development of the life of the Church by way of assimilation and 
adaptation. We are indeed warned that the phenomenon of reform is not co- 
extensive with the complex reality of the life of the Church, but is only a 
moment or succession of moments therein. Some, too, will find it not too 
clear in what sense the life of the hierarchy is comprehended within these 
theological essays on the life of Catholic communion. There is a life of 
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communion within the hierarchical structure of the Church, and there is the 
life of that hierarchical structure itself. The majores—the living and vivify- 
ing hierarchic principle or organs—live within the unity of Catholic commun- 
ion; they live as parts, though differentiated parts, of the whole, just as do 
the minores. Or,to put it another way, the Church lives out its common life 
as a family, and it is precisely the maternal functions of the hierarchic Church 
that enter so profoundly into that life of family communion, not merely as a 
sort of external criterion, but as an inwardly fostering principle. This want of 
clarity may arise from the fact that at times Congar insists that the Church 
is structured by things, with no mention made of persons; while at other 
times he seems to assimilate the hierarchic activity of the apostolic succession 
to the structural side of the Church. This life of the hierarchy seems then to 
squint both ways: now towards structure, now towards life. Perhaps the ul- 
timate reason of this ambiguity is to be found in the unsatisfactory con- 
ceptual analysis of that complex reality which is the Church. Without scru- 
tinizing further this analysis of the various senses in which the idea ‘“‘church” 
can be understood, it is enough to say that in the present cahier sin and de- 
fect (and therefore the area of reform) are by the device of this analysis made 
to fall on the side of the life of the members of the Church, and not on that of 
the unflawed principles of internal unity which, in so far as they proceed from 
God, constitute the structural elements of the Church. It is not from the 
ecclesia de trinitate, but from the ecclesia ex hominibus, that sin and defect 
come. Yet it seems that this solution forces too far apart the human and the 
divine in the theandric structure and the theandric life of the Church. The 
problem is to say in what sense, if any, sin and defect can touch the symbiosis 
and synergy of the human and the divine in the life and work of the Church. 
It seems simpler to say, as Congar does indeed say, that where sin enters, to 
that degree a man is not of the Church; and to hold that where there is a 
question of inculpable deficiencies, especially on the part of those who are our 
fathers in God, one may appeal to the inherent limitations of the human co- 
efficient which God uses in a more or less strict sense as His instrument. One 
could make a distinction in the theandric life of the Church not wholly dis- 
similar to that involved in the admission of defectus irreprehensibiles in the 
Incarnate Word, the exemplar of the Church. Dogmatically speaking, ought 
we to be too nervous about those who take scandal at the inculpable defects 
of judgment and policy, at the unawareness and insensitivity that can all 
too frequently characterize those who are of the household of God? 

There is almost an opulence of material in these brilliantly written, if at 
times diffuse, pages. One can often dissent, or reserve judgment for later 
clarification, and still gladly claim that this is a book which compels and de- 
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serves attention, perhaps one of those important books which men will 
quarry from for years to come. It is a courageous and serious book, for one 
does not approach in a spirit of pusillanimity or levity the question of auto- 
criticism in the Church. It is a book which conscientiously strives to avoid 
the extremes of exhibitionism and of the immobility of partisan spirit. It is a 
book, finally, which is a profession of loving faith in the eternal youth of 
sancta mater ecclesia. It is to be hoped that the many businesses of which 
Congar speaks so feelingly in his preface will not long keep from us the 
riches that are to come. 


Weston College Francis X. LAWLOR, S.J. 


THE PoWER OF THE SACRAMENTS. By Most Rev. George Grente. Trans- 
lated by Sister Mary Madonna, C.S.C. N.Y.: Kenedy, 1951. Pp. 236. $3.00. 

Most Reverend George Grente, Archbishop of Le Mans and member of the 
French Academy, is a prolific writer on religious subjects, especially for the 
laity. In the current volume he undertakes in a lively conversational style, 
reminiscent of Saint Francis de Sales, to synthesize and present in an orderly 
way the sacramental doctrine of the Church. The French title La magnifi- 
cence des sacrements is more accurately translated The Grandeur of the 
Sacraments, since grandeur or sublimity is the book’s over-all impression. It 
is written primarily for layfolk, for those in the Church who do not suffi- 
ciently appreciate the sacraments and hence do not frequent them as they 
should, and for those outside the Church who do not understand why 
Catholics consider the sacraments so important in their spiritual life. 

There are three preliminary chapters: the desire for God, which nothing 
else can ever satisfy; the meeting with God through Christ in His Church; 
the gift of God through Christ, namely, grace, which is acquired by prayer 
and the reception of the sacraments. Then, after a chapter on the sacraments 
in general, the author devotes one chapter of proportionate length to each of 
the seven, giving the main points of doctrine and liturgy, interspersed with 
customs peculiar to France that have grown up around the administration of 
some of the sacraments. The sources utilized are Scripture, the Fathers, the 
councils, the liturgical books, more particularly the Catechism of the Council 
of Trent. Selections from Bossuet, Francis de Sales, Pascal, and other more 
modern writers illustrate and enliven the text. 

In a compressed work of this kind which tries to meet the needs of the laity 
one might expect some passages that are at least ambiguous. For instance, on 
page 89: “baptism and baptism alone makes us children of the same Father, 
members of the same Church and of the same Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ.” Surely the “right to administer the Sacrament of Penance” is not 
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conferred on the newly ordained priest when the bishop imposes hands and 
repeats the words of the Savior: “Whose sins you shall forgive, etc.” 
(p. 125). And is it true to say that “the form of confession varied before it was 
established in its present form as it has been for the past ten centuries” 
(p. 129)? Or this: “In the last case [the consecration of a bishop], the office 
of three bishops is required” (p. 177). Or this statement on extreme unction 
(p. 214): “St. James states everything clearly and precisely: the matter, the 
form, the minister, the subject of the sacrament, and its effects.”” Do the 
early ecclesiastical writers before the fifth century show the doctrine of ex- 
treme unction with any conclusiveness (p. 215)? 

Despite the lack of precision in these and a few other passages, the matter 
in general is solid, well-documented, adapted to modern times, and is both 
theoretical and practical. The method throughout is not argumentative, but 
expositive and inspirational. Copious footnotes are placed at the end of each 
chapter. The translator has thoughtfully adapted the notes and bibliography 
to American readers and on the whole has done a difficult translating task 
with competence, though not faultlessly. For example, sacrament is not 
spelled the same in French and English. 

The book is recommended to layfolk interested in Catholic Action. It 
could also serve as a text-book in colleges or in summer-school courses. If the 
flaws are eliminated in a second edition, the book will merit unqualified 
approval, for in its own way it is a model of how theology should be written 
for those who are not conversant with its technical terms and methods. Arch- 
bishop Grente has done well his episcopal duty of instructing the people in 
the true faith. 


St. Mary’s College AucusTINE K1aas, S.J. 


BussE uND Letzte Otunc. By Bernhard Poschmann. Handbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, IV, 3. Freiburg: Herder, 1951. Pp. xii + 138. DM 10.20. 

Apart from the text of Scripture and a copy of Denzinger, there are few 
books so necessary to the theologian as a good modern history of dogma. 
Herder has undertaken to supply this need in its new Handbuch der Dog- 
mengeschichte, auspiciously begun with the publication of Dr. Poschmann’s 
study on the sacraments of penance and extreme unction. Four volumes and 
a supplement are projected. The first volume will treat of the development of 
dogma; the second, of God, creation and sin; the third, Christology, soteriol- 
ogy, Mariology, and grace; the fourth, sacraments and eschatology. The 
supplementary volume will deal with apologetics and miscellaneous questions 
including the history of the theological method. Individual fascicles will 
appear as they are ready, and apparently no special effort will be made to see 
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that they are issued in the order which they will eventually occupy in the 
completed work. The general editorship has been entrusted to M. Schmaus, 
J. R. Geiselmann, and H. Rahner, scholars whose known competence gives 
assurance that the highest standards of accuracy and objectivity will be 
maintained throughout the work. 

Dr. Poschmann divides his study of the theory and practice of penance 
into four chapters, treating, in order, Christian antiquity, the Early Middle 
Ages, the Hochscholastik, and the period from Trent to the present day. A 
final chapter contains a useful account of the origin and theology of indul- 
gences, synopsized from the author’s recent monograph, Der Ablass im 
Licht der Bussgeschichte. The most detailed section of the book is that which 
describes ecclesiastical penance in Christian antiquity. Dr. Poschmann care- 
fully examines pertinent passages in the New Testament and in writers of the 
post-apostolic age, devoting particular attention to the Pastor Hermae, with 
its valuable evidence for the existence of a paenitentia secunda after the re- 
ception of baptism. He also treats at considerable length the important 
developments of the third century which resulted from the Montanist and 
Novatian crises, and he explains, clearly and consistently, the gradual de- 
cline of canonical penance from the fourth to the sixth century. The history 
of extreme unction is briefly summarized in nine pages at the end of the book. 

One does not disparage the present study by saying that it repeats much of 
what Dr. Poschmann has already written on the history of penance. His 
knowledge of the subject is unsurpassed, and it is fortunate that he has been 
given the opportunity of synthesizing in one work the conclusions which he 
has arrived at during a lifetime of concentrated efforts to untangle the in- 
tricacies of this extremely difficult question. These conclusions are well 
known and, in part, still controversial. In the early Church the one, ordinary, 
officially recognized form of ecclesiastical penance was the public penance. 
This required the enrollment of the sinner in the ranks of the penitents and, 
juridically, consisted in an excommunication from and reconciliation with 
the Church. It was in this excommunication and reconciliation that the 
Church exercised her power to bind and to loose, to retain and to forgive sin. 
The effect of reconciliation was sacramental, since sin itself, secundum 
reatum culpae, was forgiven indirectly, mediante pace ecclesiae. Private 
penance, in the proper sense of an ecclesiastical forgiveness of sins, with- 
drawn from the external forum and regularly available in place of public 
penance, did not exist in Christian antiquity. Probably the first reference we 
have to it is in a decree of the Third Synod of Toledo (589) where it is con- 
demned as an execrabilis praesumptio. Finally, it was only about the year 
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1000 that the practice became general of giving absolution immediately after 
confession and before the performance of penance. 

Particularly interesting are a number of solutions to current problems in 
the theology of penance which the author proposes as sous-produits of 
his historical studies. For example, the difficulties involved in the analysis of 
judicial power as a potestas bipartita, in which sin is positively and directly 
retained by the denial of absolution, would appear to Dr. Poschmann to be 
difficulties created by the theologians themselves. A simple solution would be 
to return to the early idea that the priest exercises judicial power in deter- 
mining the amount of penance to be imposed, and not in passing a sentence 
of remission or retention which directly affects the debitum peccati itself. 
Such an explanation, he contends, accords much better with the view of the 
primitive Church that the power of binding and loosing, forgiving and re- 
taining, is exercised in the imposition of an ecclesiastical penance and the 
subsequent reconciliation of the sinner to the Christian community. Readers 
will decide for themselves whether, and in what sense, such an explanation 
can be reconciled with Jo. 20:23, or with passages in the Fathers and the 
Council of Trent which seem to suppose that it is the reatus culpae which is 
forgiven by the Church and, per consequentiam, that it is the reatus culpae 
itself which is retained. Dr. Poschmann and the increasing number of theo- 
logians who accept his basic conclusions are satisfied that there is nothing in 
these sources which requires them to think that this action of the Church is 
more than mediate and indirect. 

Similarly, the author believes that the Attritionist controversy would be 
resolved by rejecting the idea of a direct, formal efficacy in the sacrament of 
penance. This controversy has now reached an impasse. Contritionists 
have the difficulty of explaining how there is ever any real, sacramental 
efficacy in the ecclesiastical forgiveness of sins; they seem to be driven in- 
evitably to the position of Peter Lombard that the effect of absolution is a 
mere declaration that the sinner has been forgiven by God. On the other 
hand, the notion of attrition as a disposition of sorrow, insufficient in itself 
but sufficient with the sacrament of penance to effect the forgiveness of sins, 
appears to be an invention of the theologians, with a very uncertain founda- 
tion in early tradition. Moreover, it seems to reduce the sacrament of penance 
to little more than a substitute for the defective disposition of the sinner 
himself, while, at the same time, it contributes to the erroneous idea that the 
act of perfect contrition is extremely difficult for the average Christian. Dr. 
Poschmann is convinced that the controversy exists because of an unfortu- 
nate turn given the theology of penance during the Middle Ages, when the 
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res et sacramentum of penance was said to be the paenitentia interior of the 
sinner. If the Scholastics had described the res et sacramentum as the pax 
ecclesiae, according to the idea, if not the terminology, of the primitive 
Church, a totally different evolution of dogma would have resulted, and one 
in which the Attritionist controversy would have had no place. If the pax 
ecclesiae is considered as the proximate effect of the sacrament of penance, 
then the sacrament retains its essential significance even when it is received 
with perfect contrition, nor is it necessary to postulate imperfect contri- 
tion in order to justify its existence as an efficacious cause of grace. The 
explanation is both bold and plausible, but the solution which it suggests 
bristles with its own difficulties. 

The great, persistent problem of the sacrament of penance remains: How 
do the subjective-personal elements of penance and the objective-ecclesiasti- 
cal elements conspire in effecting the forgiveness of sins? Dr. Poschmann 
has followed this problem patiently and skillfully in all of its ramifications 
through the centuries. The result is a fascinating story; and while it is un- 
likely that all of his conclusions will be accepted by historians, or all of his 
solutions to controversial questions adopted by theologians, they are con- 
clusions and solutions which demand, as well as deserve, the careful attention 
of all who approach the study of the sacrament of penance with a spirit of 
scientific curiosity and a faith which searches for understanding. 


West Baden College WituraM Le Saint, S.J. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE DIOCESAN PRIESTHOOD. By Joseph Clifford Fenton. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. ix + 181. $3.25. 

The spirituality of the diocesan clergy has been the subject of lively and 
enlightening discussion among French theologians for more than ten years. 
Very few magazine articles have appeared in English on this topic and Msgr. 
Fenton’s Concept of the Diocesan Priesthood is the first book to be completely 
devoted to this subject in our language. This new book is no mere historical 
account of the controversy; it makes its own valuable contribution to the 
discussion. In fact, Msgr. Fenton’s book would have been much clearer and 
more useful if he had written two or three chapters giving a resumé of the 
theories proposed by such established authorities as Archbishop Guerry, 
Thils, Masure, Martimort, Lemaitre, Delacroix, Catherinet, and Carpentier. 
Had this been done, he would have seen the inappropriateness of the title 
selected. On pp. 11-13 the author attempts to explain why he chose the words 
“diocesan priesthood.” He prefers the term “diocesan” to “secular” and 
gives his reasons, which appear valid to me. But he never comes to grips with 
the word “priesthood,” which has been the point of so much animated dis- 
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cussion. Is there a diocesan priesthood and a religious priesthood, or only one 
priesthood common to the diocesan clergy and to the religious clergy? 
Lemaitre and Thils maintain correctly—so it seems to me—that there is 
only one priesthood, because the priesthood results from the sacrament of 
orders which is received commonly by all priests. But a distinction can and 
should be made between the diocesan clergy and the religious clergy, and this 
distinction is not of divine but of ecclesiastical origin, as Pius XII has empha- 
sized in his address Annus sacer. 

When the French theologians write about the spirituality of the diocesan 
clergy, they do not all agree upon precisely what they mean by spirituality. 
For clarity’s sake we may say with Archbishop Guerry and Fr. Thils that 
they are trying “‘to grasp the distinctive characteristic of the diocesan clerical 
state.”” Now according to Msgr. Fenton what is the distinctive characteristic 
of the diocesan clerical state? It is the fact that the diocesan priest belongs to 
the local bishop’s presbyterium. Msgr. Fenton has devoted his book to a study 
of the presbyterium and of its implications for the spiritual progress of the 
diocesan priest. Martimort, Thils, and Delacroix speak of the presbyterium, 
but Fenton is the first to concentrate on this concept. He writes: “The early 
Christian writers used not only the individual term presbyter, but also the 
corporate word presbyterium. The fact that they used the name of what was, 
in the Jewish community, a collegiate body, and the further fact that they 
continued to speak of the priests of the local Church as a presbyterium, as a 
definite social unit (while not employing any such corporate designation for 
the deacons), constitutes a clear and positive indication that they considered 
the priests of the local Church as in a special way forming a brotherhood 
with their bishop and among themselves, within the larger Christian and 
supernatural family unity of the local Church” (p. 22). The presbyterium, 
then, is a corporate fraternity of priests which functions to aid the bishop in 
performance of his divinely constituted duties. St. Ignatius of Antioch is the 
first and foremost witness to the presbylerium. Pope Cornelius writes of the 
Roman priests as his compresbyteri and Dionysius of Alexandria speaks of 
his clergy with the same expression. Msgr. Fenton also cites an anonymous 
anti-Montanist writer referring to Zoticus of Otrous, a fellow bishop, as his 
compresbyter. That Ignatius of Antioch, Pope Cornelius, and Dionysius of 
Alexandria are speaking of the presbyterium in the sense proposed by Fenton 
is clear enough. But when a bishop refers to another bishop as his compres- 
byter, he is not using the presbyterium in the sense of the local Church. 
Herein appears to be a weakness in Fenton’s argument. Moreover, his cita- 
tions concerning the presbyterium are relatively few and not too impressive. 
In an institution as widespread as the presbylerium must have been, there 
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should be a wealth of evidence from patristic literature. Why does Msgr. 
Fenton fail to account for this silence? 

Furthermore, in a theological work of this nature one should expect the 
author to cite authorities who disagree with him and to dispose of their argu- 
ments if they are invalid. Batiffol, in his Etudes d’histoire et de théologie 
positive, agrees with De Smedt that the title of presbyler was one of the honors 
given to converts of long standing, to benefactors and patrons of the Church, 
to martyrs, to those who survived punishments to which they were subjected 
for the faith, and that this title implied neither ordination nor jurisdiction 
(I [1920], 264-65). In one of his letters St. Cyprian confers upon two lectors 
the presbylerii honorem, and even though still only lectors they were allowed 
to sit with the priests (CSEL, III, 584-85). Then there is the letter of Hesy- 
chius, Pachomius, Theodorus, and Phileas to Miletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, 
which indicates that there were a number of priests traveling about from 
place to place taking care of souls (PG, X, 1566). Can we be sure that these 
traveling priests belonged to the presbyterium of a local Church? It is a 
serious defect of this book that it does not explain how these historical facts 
can be reconciled with the presbyterium. 

It is a minor point, but the author states that the deacons were not re- 
garded as a definite social unit (p. 22). Yet J. Forget disagrees (DTC, IV/1, 
706), and we find the corporate use in funeral inscriptions too, e.g., ““Faus- 
tinus presb. vixit in diaconatu annis XX XIII, in presb. annos II, mens. 
VI” (Romische Quartalschrift, 1891, p. 207). 

Supposing that the historical existence of the presbyterium were definitely 
established, all will agree with Msgr. Fenton that the diocesan priests were 
de facto members of the bishop’s presbylerium in the primitive Church be- 
cause there were no other priests at that time. But to conclude from this 
fact that only the diocesan priests are de jure members of the bishop’s 
presbylerium seems illogical. Msgr. Fenton, of course, does not employ the 
distinctions de facto and de jure. But he certainly makes statements which 
read as though only the diocesan priests are de jure members of the bishop’s 
presbyterium. Thus we find: “Within the Catholic Church the diocesan priest 
and only the diocesan priest is a member of the bishop’s presbyterium and of 
no other established sacerdotal brotherhood” (p. 26). “In each one of these 
local Churches, however, by reason of the way in which our Lord has insti- 
tuted and formed the society of His disciples, the bishop has a brotherhood 
or collegium of priests to assist him in the sacerdotal administration of his 
diocese. This brotherhood of priests, subject to the bishop and organized 
unice et ex integro for the task of assisting him in the care of the faithful, is 
called the diocesan presbylerium” (p. 61). 
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Msgr. Fenton emphasizes these words unice et ex inlegro, which are taken 
from the Apostolic Constitution Provida mater ecclesia, where Pius XII 
speaks of embracing ‘“‘a new canonical state strictly so called, exclusively and 
completely dedicated to the attainment of perfection” (AAS, XXXIX, 117). 
Fenton applies this same phrase to the diocesan clergy in reference to the 
presbyterium. If by “exclusively” he means the same as “‘completely”’ de- 
voted to the presbyterium, we may agree with him; but if by “exclusively” 
he wishes to confine the presbyterium to the diocesan clergy, then he is main- 
taining a doctrine contrary to Pius XII, who in his address Annus sacer said: 
“Undoubtedly it is according to the divine law that every priest, be he secu- 
lar or regular, should fulfill his ministry in such a way as to be a subordinate 
assistant to his bishop. This has always been the customary practice in the 
Church and the prescriptions in the Code of Canon Law which deal with the 
members of religious societies as pastors and local Ordinaries make this clear. 
And it often happens in missionary territories that all the clergy, even in- 
cluding the bishop, belong to the regular militia of the Church. Let no one 
think this is an extraordinary or abnormal state of affairs to be regarded as 
only a temporary arrangement, and that the administration should be 
handed over to the secular clergy as soonas possible” (AAS, XLIII, 28). It 
is unfortunate that one cannot be certain from this book just what the author 
means by wunice or “exclusively.” 

Msgr. Fenton has spoken of a fully established local Church and he may 
regard the Church in missionary countries where the bishop and clergy are 
religious as not fully established. But would he deny that the presbyterium 
really exists in such a missionary diocese? 

From these observations it appears obvious that the concept of the local 
Church and of the presbyteriwm needs much more study and research than 
can be found in this small book. We need to know more about the develop- 
ment of the local Church, how parishes arose, the bonds that united the bis- 
hop to his priests after they became pastors of distinct churches, the histor- 
ical evolution of the institution of canons. In all this it would be wise to 
eliminate all comparisons between diocesan and religious priests; these 
comparisons only lead to useless quarrels, as Catherinet has observed (L’Ami 
du clergé, LVII, 736). If the presbyterium itself as it is explained by Msgr. 
Fenton can be demonstrated to be of divine origin, certainly the part played 
by the diocesan priest in the presbyterium is not of divine but of ecclesiastical 
origin, as Pius XII has explicitly stated in Annus sacer: “‘One would therefore 
be mistaken in appraising the value of the foundations which Christ laid in 
building His Church, if he should judge that the peculiar form of the secular 
clerical life as such was established and sanctioned by our divine Redeemer, 
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and that the peculiar form of the regular clerical life, though it is to be con- 
sidered good and worthy of approbation in itself, is still secondary and aux- 
iliary in nature, since it is not derived from Christ. Wherefore, if we keep 
before our eyes the order established by Christ, neither of the two special 
forms of clerical life holds a prerogative of divine right, since that law singles 
out neither form, nor gives to either precedence over the other. What, then, 
the difference is between these two forms, what their mutual relations are, 
what special task in working out the salvation of mankind has been assigned 
to each, all these details Christ left to be decided according to the needs and 
conditions of succeeding ages; or rather, to express Our mind more exactly, 
He left them to the definitive decisions of the Church herself” (AAS, 
XLIII, 28). 

This review has dwelt upon the introduction and the first four chapters, 
where the author endeavors to establish the concept of the presbylerium. 
The following chapters are all built upon this concept and they stand or fall 
depending upon its validity. They offer spendid reflections upon the ministry 
of the diocesan clergy, the place of the poor in the local Church, spiritual 
perfection and learning in the diocesan clergy, and the powerful influence of 
the Mass in the life of the diocesan priest. The concluding chapter on devo- 
tion to the Holy Ghost and its American advocates, while worth reading in 
itself, really has nothing to do with the book as a whole. 

It is good that Msgr. Fenton has brought these ideas to the attention of 
the American clergy, even though we must take exception to some of them. 
I do not share the view of certain theologians that this discussion will cause 
disunity between the diocesan and regular clergy. Archbishop Guerry writes 
discerningly when he states that great spiritual profit will come from these 
studies on the special vocation of the diocesan clergy in the life of the Church. 
They will strengthen the bond between the diocesan priest and his bishop, 
they will give him a strong sense of fraternity with his brother priests, and 
they will clarify the principal fonts of his spiritual life. 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary Harry C. KoeEnic 


L’EV£QUE DANS LES COMMUNAUTES PRIMITIVES: Tradition paulinienne et 
tradition johannique de |’épiscopat des origines 4 saint Irénée. By Jean Col- 
son. Unam sanctam, XXI. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1951. Pp. 134. 

The thesis of the present comparatively small volume was developed with 
greater leisure and detail at the Catholic Institute of Paris. This may explain 
the directness and even abruptness of the author’s approach to the problem 
of the origins of the monarchical bishop in the primitive Christian commu- 
nities. The problem receives no historical setting, nor isany attempt made to 
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catalogue or to assay the conclusions reached by other Catholic scholars. 
For this reason we shall take the liberty of stating two conceptions of the 
early episcopate that have gained rather wide acceptance in Catholic circles, 
and in the light of these two views compare and contrast the conclusions 
reached by Colson. 

According to Batiffol, the resident dignitaries in the various local churches, 
who were called indifferently ‘“presbyters” or “bishops,” were all bishops. 
They enjoyed the fullness of the power of orders, but exercised their teaching 
and jurisdictional office collectively. They formed in each community a 
college of bishops subject to the apostles or to one of their delegates. A resi- 
dent bishop enjoying monarchical status, surrounded by a group of pres- 
byters and deacons, is a later development, a conclusion that leads Batiffol 
to assure the simple priest or presbyter: “We as priests are the successors of 
primitive bishops and not of presbyters” (Etudes d’histoire et de théologie 
positive, ed. 7, I, 264). 

Limiting himself to the churches founded by St. Paul, Prat will agree that 
Paul never, so long as he lived, appointed resident bishops. Timothy and 
Titus enjoyed full episcopal powers but they were missionary or itinerant 
bishops, acting as Paul’s delegates or coadjutors wherever he might send 
them. The resident “presbyters” or “bishops”—the terms are synonymous 
and interchangeable—were all simple priests (The Theology of St. Paul, I, 
341 ff.; II, 299 ff.). 

Abbé Colson definitely sides with Prat against Batiffol when he denies that 
these presbyter-bishops had the power of continuing the hierarchy by ordain- 
ing others. This is particularly true of the “presbyters” of Ephesus: ‘“To con- 
clude, it seems evident that there is not in this presbyteral college of Ephesus 
a bishop in the proper sense of the word, that is to say, a minister possessing 
full apostolic powers and capable of transmitting them in whole or in part to 
others, since Timothy is given the precise charge of laying hands on ‘trusted 
men capable of instructing others,’ a commission, therefore, of setting up 
priests or bishops. The two terms are equivalent...” (p. 63). 

Oddly enough Abbé Colson delivers this verdict on the very same page in 
which he introduces the presiding presbyters of Ephesus as those “who along 
with Paul laid hands on Timothy in order to ordain him to the apostolate,” 
a fact which led Chrysostom to conclude that some at least of the presbyters 
must have been bishops. Simple priests do not lay hands on a candidate for 
the episcopacy, even by way of an accompanying ceremony, a rubric, in- 
cidentally, that occurs in the earliest ordinal that we possess: ‘‘Let the 
bishops lay hands on him [the candidate for bishop] and the presbytery stand 
by in silence” (The A postolic Tradition of Hippolytus, ed. Gregory Dix, p. 3). 
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The author’s failure to resolve this difficulty, not to mention the manner 
in which he gives it even sharper focus, can be explained perhaps by his 
preoccupation with a point that is alone essential for his main thesis. Whether 
the presbyters of Ephesus or of the other churches founded by Paul were 
bishops or priests is quite inconsequential. The fact remains that no one of 
them enjoyed the privileged position of a monarchical bishop, a conclusion 
that is basic to what the author distinguishes as the Pauline conception or 
tradition of the primitive hierarchy. “Thus Paul conceived the hierarchy, 
the Christian communities, as an acephalous college, reserving to himself 
the actual control of its unity, fearing to see the local churches form so many 
religious groups, independent of each other, wherein Christ would end up 
by being a name common to all, but obscured by a variety of representations, 
For this reason he [Paul] travels from one to another or sends on a temporary 
mission, with full powers, his alter ego, ‘apostles’ by way of participation, to 
make sure that ‘Christ be not divided’ (I Cor. 1:13). The whole role of the 
hierarchy shades off into this conception of the unity of the Body of Christ, 
to guarantee which is its essential function. And it is this same perspective 
of unity that commands the Pauline conception of the hierarchy’s organiza- 
tion. A single people has been called from the extremities of the world to be 
gathered into the one Jesus Christ. Thus the bond of unity is regarded as an 
‘apostolate’ essentially itinerant, supra-local, inter-ecclesial” (pp. 65-66). 

Quite different is the organization of the church at Jerusalem. For a time 
it is governed by the apostles themselves with Peter acting as primate. With 
the death of the apostle James and the deliverance of Peter from prison, 
the church undergoes a new phase. The church is ruled bya college of presby- 
ters but with James, the “brother” of the Lord, acting not only as spokesman 
but in the strictly episcopal role that tradition has assigned to him as first 
“bishop” of Jerusalem. The author is convinced that James, the kinsman 
of the Lord, is not to be confused with the apostle, James the Less. If this be 
true—and the author is supported by the tradition of the East if not the 
West—we find in the primitive church of Jerusalem the first instance of a 
resident bishop with monarchical status, who is actually a successor of the 
apostles themselves. 

And what is true of the monarchical constitution of the church at Jeru- 
salem is equally true of the churches organized by the apostle John at the 
close of the first century, a conclusion that leads the author to discover a 
Johannine conception or tradition of the hierarchy. Thus, Abbé Colson sees 
in the “angels” of the seven churches of Asia a reference to individual bishops 
to whom the care of their respective churches has been entrusted. There is 
no longer question of an acephalous group of presbyters governed from 
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without. Rather, as we learn from the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, the 
presbyters surround the bishop “as his crown.” The bishop—the term has 
now become precise and fixed—is the center of unity in his own community. 
To him all are to be subject “‘as Christ, in His humanity, was subject to the 
Father and to the Spirit, in order that the unity may be incarnate as well as 
spiritual” (Magnesians, 13). The unity of a given church, incarnate in the 
person of a “bishop enfleshed,” the visible representative of Christ on earth— 
such is the Johannine conception of the hierarchy as it is developed with un- 
paralleled eloquence in the letters of Ignatius. 

The Johannine tradition of the hierarchy has for its focal point the unity 
of a local church under the guidance of its bishop. The Pauline tradition 
emphasizes the unity of the churches, guaranteed by an apostolate which 
is more universal and “‘inter-ecclesial.’”” The Pauline tradition, the author 
believes, is developed “within the perspective of the mystery of the uni- 
versal redemption. One alone has died for all. Therefore the world must take 
cognizance of its unity in Christ” (p. 123). And it is the Pauline tradition 
of unity that dominates the ecclesiology of St. Clement of Rome and which 
explains, if not the origins of the primacy of the Roman church, at least 
the early realization on the part of Western Christians of the need of a 
primacy as the controlling factor of unity. “Thus Paul, once again, provi- 
dentially complements Peter” (p. 124). The Johannine tradition, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the mystery of the Incarnation which is continued 
and multiplied in the bishop of each church. And it is the Johannine con- 
ception of the hierarchy that has been emphasized in the churches of the 
East. 

Actually, as the author points out, the two traditions are not opposed. 
The monarchical principle of John, as applied to an individual bishop, guar- 
antees the unity of a given church, while the no less monarchical principle of 
Paul, as applied to an apostolate which is supra-national and inter-ecclesial, 
guarantees the unity of the churches and their intercommunion. And, if we 
may conclude with a corollary of our own, not only are the two traditions 
complementary; they are actualized in a single individual whose solicitude 
for the unity of his own local church is second only to his solicitude for the 
unity of Christendom. What would be regarded as presumptuous on the 
part of any other bishop has long been accepted as the characteristic ges- 
ture of the bishop of Rome: the bestowal of an “apostolic’”’ blessing on his 
own city, in the tradition of John, and on all the cities of the world, in the 
tradition of Paul, a blessing that is given urbi et orbi. 


College of Christ the King, Toronto Paut F. Patmer, S.J. 
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Dre MESSE IN DER GLAUBENSVERKUNDIGUNG. Edited by F. X. Arnold 
and B. Fischer. Freiburg: Herder, 1950. Pp. xiv + 392. 

This collection of twenty-one articles was published in honor of Fr. Joseph 
Jungmann, S.J., on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday and as a tribute to 
his monumental work, Missarum sollemnia. The general editors, Dr. Arnold 
of Tiibingen and Dr. Fischer of Trier, contribute each a short introductory 
greeting to the illustrious scholar who has done so much to advance and to 
synthesize our knowledge of liturgical history. These essays are divided into 
four sections: (a) the basis of Mass instruction, (0) history, (c) modern 
methods, (d) instruction by means of the form of the Mass. Eighteen of the 
essays are by German scholars, two by French Jesuits (Daniélou, Doncoeur), 
and one by the well-known American scholar, Gerald Ellard, S.J. A list of 
Fr. Jungmann’s writings and an excellent index complete the volume. 

As the title of the book suggests, the writers are primarily concerned with 
the problems involved in making the Mass a vital factor in the lives of Cath- 
olics. Since proper instruction is the essential element in attaining this end, 
the volume begins with four essays on the basis for such instruction. Dr. 
Fischer discusses the possibility of using the results of historical research in 
sermons on the Mass; such information may well be used to elucidate the 
form and texts of the liturgy, but the historical approach should serve as a 
negative rather than a positive guide in sermons and instructions. Professor 
Séhnigen of Munich deals with the presence of Christ in us through faith; 
he distinguishes between the spiritual presence and the sacramental presence 
of Christ: the latter is transitory and is sustained and nourished by the for- 
mer. Fr. Doncoeur, S.J., emphasizes the importance of a clear understanding 
of the terms sacrum and sanctum. Dr. Pinsk’s essay on the theological signifi- 
cance of variable texts of the Mass closes this section of our volume. 

The second section comprises five essays under the general title of His- 
tory. The writers are interested in showing how instruction on the Eucharist 
has been given at various periods of the past. An outline of the preaching 
on the Eucharist in the early Church is given by Dr. Baus. That the homilies 
of St. John Chrysostom on the “Incomprehensible” are a rich mine of in- 
formation on the liturgy at Antioch in the fourth century and on Eucharistic 
theology is clearly demonstrated by Daniélou. Dr. Eisenhofer, O.S.B., illus- 
trates from the sermons of Leo the Great the teaching of that pontiff on the 
sacrifice of the faithful. Abbot Dold of Beuron finds in a fifth-century 
pseudo-Augustinian sermon an excellent example of how to preach on the 
Eucharist. Dr. Arnold shows in a brilliant and scholarly paper how the 
Reformation and the Council of Trent influenced and changed the preaching 
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on the Mass. The previous stress on the Sacrament yields to a greater stress 
on the Sacrifice. The dogmatic aspect of the Mass, rather than the liturgical, 
moves to the fore with special emphasis on the notion of the re-presentation 
of Christ’s death and satisfaction for us. 

The third division of the book gives six essays on modern Mass instruc- 
tion; two of these are of general interest. Dr. Casper has an interesting article 
on the instructive character of Eastern liturgy: liturgy and dogma are 
merged in a unique manner; the lessons, orations, hymns (in the vernacular), 
signs, and symbols are so effective that the Eastern Christian “experiences” 
rather than “learns” his faith through the liturgy. Fr. Hofinger, S.J. (Peking- 
Manila), points out the special difficulties that arise in missionary countries 
—with special reference to China—in making the Mass intelligible to the 
people. The question of the Latin language is here a real problem; he hopes 
that this thorny question may eventually be solved by a harmonious com- 
bination of Latin for the priest and vernacular for parts addressed to the 
people or spoken by them. 

A final series of six essays endeavors to show how the manner in which 
the Mass is celebrated can add to its vitality as an instrument of instruc- 
tion. The problems of the High Mass, the Children’s Mass, afternoon de- 
votions, and some local German customs are set forth briefly. Thus, Bishop 
Paul Rusch of Innsbruck has some interesting and instructive remarks on 
how to put shape and life into the celebration of Mass. The first need is a 
properly trained clergy; priests should be educated towards a uniform atti- 
tude on liturgical practices and should act uniformly. He emphasizes the 
role of the schola as the bond between priest and people. These choir boys 
should be dressed liturgically and should be carefully trained not only in the 
singing of the Proper but also in reading to the people such parts of the Mass 
as the orations and the lessons. For the congregation, the step from passive 
to active participation should be taken slowly; keep present customs but 
develop them gradually; train special groups who will soon be followed by 
the congregation as a whole. 

Fr. Ellard’s article, which brings this series to a close, is a concise and well- 
presented analysis of the growth and development of the Mass in the West 
as we now know it from Fr. Jungmann’s Missarum sollemnia. In view of 
our present knowledge of the “real”? Roman Mass and the subsequent ac- 
cretions, he expresses the hope that the reforms desired by the Council of 
Trent—but not carried out through lack of knowledge—may in our day be 
realized. The history of the Mass is the best evidence that the Church was 
ever ready to adapt her services to the needs and conditions of the times. 
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“When all the qualifying safeguards have been made, it remains true that 
man was not made for the Mass, but that the Mass was made for man, be 
he layman or priest” (p. 373). 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies V. L. KENNEDY, C.S.B. 


LITURGISCHES JAHRBUCH, I (1951). Im Auftrage des Liturgischen Instituts 
in Trier herausgegeben von Univ. Prof. Joseph Pascher. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorff, 1951. Pp. 214. DM 15.50. 

This is the initial volume of a new annual. Abbot Ilidefons Herwegen of 
Maria Laach and his talented subject, Odo Casel, were the primary and 
scholarly factors in the publication of the former Jahrbuch der Liturgiewissen- 
schaft, which appeared from 1921 through 1941 in fifteen volumes, attracting 
to its pages the leading scholars in liturgical research in all countries. The 
volumes are an indispensable item in any comprehensive library. But the 
war-years brought a stop to the publication, and first the Abbot (Sept. 2, 
1946) and then the monk (Mar. 27, 1948) were called to a better life. In 
1948 the Abbot Herwegen Institute for Liturgical Research was set up at 
Maria Laach, and the first sheaf of productions has appeared in the thick 
volume, Archiv fiir Liturgiewissenschaft (Regensburg: Pustet, 1950). But 
that the pastoral problems of the present-day liturgical movement, the enor- 
mous task of translating the Mediator programs into parish observance, might 
also have a scientific examination and discussion, the Liturgical Institute of 
Trier has now inaugurated this new Jahrbuch. The first volume contains 
ten regular articles, as well as announcements, records, surveys, and de- 
tailed bibliography. 

A monk of Maria Laach, Theodor Bogler, who last year published a world 
survey, Liturgische Erneuerung in aller Welt, here presents a leading article 
on the liturgical movement since the appearance of the Mediator Dei (pp. 
15-31). One cannot but marvel at the widely differing manifestations of 
popular participation in the various language areas at the present time. In 
view of the decree of last year granting permission (for 1951) to celebrate 
the Easter Vigil in the night between Holy Saturday and Easter, there is 
special timeliness in Father Jungmann’s article as to how and when the vigil 
service began to be anticipated (pp. 48-54). It is assumed that language and 
language-problems will bulk large in the liturgical apostolate, and so Walter 
Diirig of Munich presents an extended treatment on current research in 
Church Latin (pp. 32-47). A second Munich priest, Fritz Paepcke, in a 
study of the pronunciation of Latin in the liturgy (pp. 102-21), recalls that 
seldom-cited letter of Pope Pius X to Cardinal Dubois of Bourges, urging 
the use everywhere, at liturgical functions, of the Italian mode of pronounc- 
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ing the Latin (AAS, IV [1912], 577-78). Pius XI later (Nov. 30, 1928) again 
expressed the wish that this be regarded as a directive norm everywhere: 
“Quapropter non modo, haud aliter ac decessores Nostri, f.r. Pius X, et 
Benedictus XV, romanam latinae linguae pronuntiationem probamus, sed 
etiam optamus vehementer, ut omnes cuiusvis nationis episcopi eam in 
liturgico cultu peragendo sequi velint.” Despite the giant strides that the 
liturgical movement is making in the German-speaking countries, this Jahr- 
buch has a wide field before it, and all will wish it God’s blessing. 


St. Mary’s College GERALD ELLarpD, S.J. 


Tue MysticaL EVOLUTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND VITALITY OF THE 
CxurcH. By John G. Arintero, O.P. Translated by Jordan Aumann, O.P. 
Vol. II. St. Louis: Herder, 1951. Pp. 518. $6.00. 

Could it be that a thorough understanding of the genuine mystical ex- 
perience has been trammeled by the attempt during the period since Trent 
to force it too exclusively into the frame of Aristotelian-Thomistic thought? 
This is not at all to suggest that one might disregard this particular system 
or by-pass it to find an adequate explanation of what the mystical life is. 
Yet what is often overlooked is that St. Thomas, using Aristotelian concepts 
for the most part, is himself a link in the vital chain of tradition, and one 
must go back beyond him for an over-all view of this tradition. Further, the 
answer to the question of what human knowledge in itself is (to take some- 
thing quite basic), is much too complicated and profound to rely solely 
upon any one school of thought. 

It is obvious that it is to the real experiences of those who have enjoyed 
the closest of contacts with the Godhead that we must have recourse if we 
are to grasp what mysticism is. Hence Moses and St. Paul have always been 
regarded as the prototypes of the true mystic. It is on them that the Fathers 
of the early Church fastened in order to explain how the Christian might 
achieve personal union with his Creator and hereby attain the destiny for 
which he was created—in this life first, that he might possess its fulness in 
the next. Throughout the succeeding centuries others too have been granted 
this rare privilege of ‘“‘seeing” God, as far as is possible for a mortal in this 
life. To give an account of their experience they did not employ any philo- 
sophic system, but they did make use of terms that had been given a par- 
ticular connotation before them. This is precisely where the importance of 
the continuous tradition comes in. There is a definite reason for the same- 
ness and unanimity that underlies the accounts of all true mysticism, be it 
to Moses, St. Paul, St. Theresa, or St. John of the Cross that we turn. 

One point might serve as a demonstration. The expression “dark night” 
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(of the senses or of the spirit) goes back through Denys the pseudo-Areopag- 
ite and the Cappadocians (especially St. Gregory of Nyssa) to the earliest 
allegorical interpretation of Moses’ encounter with God on Sinai. ‘Now will 
I come to thee in the darkness of a cloud. . .. And when the Lord was come 
down hidden in a cloud, Moses stood with him” (Exod. 19:9; 34:5). St. 
Thomas, in fact, used the writings of pseudo-Denys abundantly. Denys was 
probably the most influential link between East and West in providing a 
vocabulary for explaining that direct contact between God and the soul of 
man which is of the essence of mysticism. 

But where the pre-Scholastic and later writers part company is in the 
effect of this contact on the intellect and will of man. This profoundly affects 
the whole nature of the mystical experience. According to the earlier point 
of view, any direct apprehension of the divine essence by the speculative 
intellect is impossible. The union of the soul with God, then, after a period 
of intensive purification, consists essentially in a realization of His presence 
in the soul through the action of grace. This union is predominantly one of 
charity rather than an intellectual grasping of God. (And yet how, in the 
concrete, can intellect and will be regarded entirely separately?) St. Bernard 
adopted this idea as one of the basic premises of his mystical theology. He 
thought of the main activity of man in this life as that of restoring the soul 
to its proper image, so that God’s presence might be reflected therein as in a 
mirror and thus our union with him be achieved. The activity of the in- 
tellect is by no means excluded, but the accent is placed more strongly on the 
analogical aspect of knowledge in one’s approach to God and the direct 
“savoring” of His presence is stressed. 

As regards the present volume (Volume I was reviewed in TS, X [1949], 
599-600), it might be said that it is limited in this one important respect: it 
gives the impression that the mystical experience is largely a result of pur- 
suing God in order to bring Him more and more closely into one’s conscious- 
ness. This would follow logically from Aristotelian epistemology. Might not 
much have been gained by taking more into account the aspect mentioned 
above? Then contemplation would lose some of the flavor of a doctorate 
awarded for the completion of one’s study of God. In other words, the proc- 
ess of deepening something already possessed would be given greater prom- 
inence than that of acquiring. More emphasis, too, might in this way be 
placed on the value of the sacramental life of the Church as a means of 
union. The feasibility of contemplation could possibly in this way be brought 
within the range of the ordinary Christian instead of its being made to appear 
something reserved solely for extraordinary souls. Mysticism, if it is to be 
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considered attainable by all, must be regarded as in se nothing more than the 
intensification of the ordinary Christian life, and extraordinary phenomena 
commonly associated with mystical experience left up to God’s intervention 
and the individual’s peculiar psychological make-up. 

Fr. Arintero’s work contains much that is indubitably admirable. The 
only criticism that might be made of it is that it does not go far enough in 
trying to explain what is a vital and complex subject. Readers familiar with 
the writings of Garrigou-Lagrange will find in the present work great simi- 
larity with the doctrine of this eminent Dominican. 


Portsmouth Priory Dom Davin Hurst, O.S.B. 


CONSTANTIN DER GROSSE UND SEIN JAHRHUNDERT. By Joseph Vogt. 
Munich: Miinchner Verlag, 1949. Pp. 303. 

During the last twenty years the life and times of Constantine have been 
the subject of considerable debate among historians. The traditional descrip- 
tion of the emperor was questioned in the nineteenth century by Jacob 
Burckhardt. In recent years, Grégoire, Piganiol, and others have attempted 
to accredit a new story of conversion of the first Christian emperor. Their 
novel theses have been examined in detail by Baynes, Alféldi, Ernst Stein, 
and others and have not been accepted. 

Professor Vogt, who is thoroughly acquainted with all the problems and 
also with the tentative solutions, studies the career of Constantine carefully 
and dispassionately. He too rejects most of the recent interpretations and 
maintains traditional opinions all along the line. In so doing he shows him- 
self a master of clear writing and judicious interpretation. Although the doc- 
umentation is brief and general, the book will help scholars as well as the 
general reader. 

The Constantine who emerges in these pages is the emperor. Dr. Vogt 
focuses his study on the empire, its economy, its military problems, its po- 
litical framework. Constantine who dominates the scene after 306 finds in 
Christianity a force with a future and resolves to use it to the utmost. The 
shrewd statesman was perspicacious enough soon to see that the dynamic 
of the Christian religion was far greater than he had dreamed. As the years 
went by, he became increasingly devoted to this God who never failed him. 
At the same time Constantine was wise enough to avoid an attempt to en- 
force his religion on the inhabitants of the empire. Scornful of paganism and 
enthusiastic for Christianity, he always maintained an official tolerance. At 
the end of his life this great soldier and statesman was baptized and died 
while in the white robes of a neophyte. 
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Dr. Vogt rightly sees in Constantine the bridge-builder who planned what 
links there were to be between ancient and modern times. 


Woodstock College E. A. Ryan, S.J. 


MARTIN LUTHER UND DIE REFORMATION IM URTEIL DES DEUTSCHEN 
LutHErtTuMS. By Ernst Walter Zeeden. Freiburg: Herder, 1950. Pp. xii 
+ 389. DM 14. 

Dr. Zeeden is Dozent of Modern History at the University of Freiburg 
in Breisgau. In the work before us he studies the growth or change of Ger- 
man Lutheran opinion—not of Calvinistic, much less of Catholic—concern- 
ing Luther and the Reformation. The study carries us from 1546, the year 
of Luther’s death, to the end of the eighteenth century, thus through the 
period of the Reformation itself, Pietism, and the Enlightenment. This pro- 
vides us with the three main divisions of the work. A careful and rich selec- 
tion is made from the vast Luther literature of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries in such a way as to give the main typical ideas of 
each period. This extensive use of source material distinguishes the work 
from that of Horst Stephan, Luther in den Wandlungen seiner Kirche, pub- 
lished in 1907, which treated the same subject but with comparatively little 
recourse to source material. The work recommends itself not only to the 
historian but also and especially to the theologian who is interested in the 
modern forms of German Lutheranism and their historical genesis. 

While later ages saw in Luther a genius, a national hero, a pioneer of 
progress, he considered himself as the instrument of God, and his mission, 
the preaching of the Gospel, as a purely religious one. It is this mission of 
Luther that his contemporaries, such as Bugenhagen, Coelius, and Melanch- 
thon consider and not so much the man himself, although in their works 
they portray him as they knew and loved him, thus producing a picture 
full of warmth and true to life. 

The writers of the late sixteenth century had either not known Luther 
personally at all, or at least not known him intimately. Accordingly their 
descriptions of the Reformer lack a warm, personal touch and become 
stereotyped. These writers take their doctrine not directly from the Bible 
as Luther had done, but from the writings of Luther, erecting them into a 
system that constituted Evangelical orthodoxy. 

In the seventeenth century the personality of Luther completely disap- 
peared behind this doctrinal system, while his writings were scarcely read. 
Granted that this point of view was one-sided, nevertheless it was a deeply 
religious one, for Luther and the Reformation were considered only against 
the background of revealed truth. This religious attitude changed essentially 
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towards the end of the seventeenth century. Now, besides theologians, in- 
tellectuals among the laity began to study the theological problems of the 
Reformation. In 1692 Veit Ludwig von Seckendorf’s Historia Lutheranismi 
appeared. The author, a practical statesman, examined the Reformation 
from an historical viewpoint instead of evaluating it, as had been done in 
the past, in terms of dogma. Here Luther, besides being the instrument of 
Providence, became a living man full of warmth and passion. It is worth 
noting that von Seckendorf regarded as Luther’s main work his translation 
of the Bible and not his doctrine. 

With Leibnitz we have a new approach to the Reformation. The unity 
of the Church was in his eyes more important than the tenets of the different 
confessions. For him the Church and Christianity were the important thing. 
While still Lutheran in his emphasis on the role of conscience, he was quite 
at variance with the traditions of the Lutheran Church in his slight regard 
for dogma. Pietism arose with Spener. Stressing the Bible more than Luther’s 
writings Spener venerated Luther more for the freedom of conscience he 
had brought to the world than for the true doctrine. He thus created a 
Christian subjectivism and individualism, the stuff out of which Pietism 
was formed. Gottfried Arnold in the Church History published in 1699 
praises Luther for his natural talents, generosity, and heroic courage, but he 
has little use for dogma. He is interested not so much in the content of a 
man’s creed as in the intensity of faith with which he lives. Henceforth, 
notes Zeeden, there exist in Germany, under the common name of Protes- 
tant, two tendencies that continue into the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies under the party-names of Orthodox and Liberal, the former stressing 
the teaching of Luther, the latter Luther’s principle of freedom of conscience. 

With Johann Semler we come to the critical theology of the En- 
lightenment. Dogma is completely put aside. The events of the Reformation 
are considered not from the theological but from the historical viewpoint. A 
church may be founded on some confession or other, but it has no right to 
enter into the consciences of its followers and to lay this doctrine on them 
as a duty. Zeeden goes on to evaluate the contribution of Lessing who, al- 
though he held views similar to those of Semler, spoke with greater decision 
against dogmatic Lutheranism; then the contribution of Frederick the Great. 
The latter he treats as a man of the world steeped in the views of the En- 
lightenment rather than as a representative of Lutheran thought. For King 
Frederick all religions were the same, since none alone possessed the truth. 

The continuing change of attitudes towards the main Christian concepts 
is clearly seen in Johann Herder. Herder was drawn to the human side of 
Luther, his geniality, his impetuosity. He saw in him a free, strong per- 
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sonality that aroused interest and enthusiasm, the man who successfully 
strove for the right of free opinion. Christianity should be free from dogma. 
For Herder religion was founded on feeling, experience, and national con- 
sciousness. After some pages on Johann Hamann and his deep orthodox ven- 
eration for Luther coupled with an endeavor to carry out in his life the 
principles of Luther’s teaching—so different an attitude from that of the 
followers of the Enlightenment—Zeeden concludes with a short but excel- 
lent consideration of the efiects of the Enlightenment on German Luther- 
anism. 

A forthcoming volume will give the documents from which so many 
quotations have been given in this book, together with a translation, where 
necessary. This second volume will, we hope, give an index for both volumes; 
there is none for the first. 


Alma College EDWARD HAGEMANYN, S.J. 


THEOLOGIE UND Puysik: Der Wandel in der Strukturauffassung natur- 
wissenschaftlicher Erkenntnisse und seine theologische Bedeutung. By 
Heimo Dolch. Sehen und Verstehen unserer Welt, III: Naturphilosophische 
Beitriige. Freiburg: Herder, 1951. Pp. viii + 110. DM 4.80. 

With a technical competence and penetrating discernment in scientific 
matters, extremely rare in current theologico-cultural discussions, the pre- 
fect of the theologate at Paderborn here discloses that the altered methodo- 
logical situation in twentieth-century quantum physics renders logically in- 
consistent any attempt to perpetuate the standard objections “from physical 
science” against the possibility and apologetic role of miracles, previously 
urged with some plausible force by devotees of a presumably monolithic and 
universal Newtonian nineteenth-century Mechanism. The book is par- 
ticularly relevant to the field of contemporary apologetics. 

Dolch correctly observes that the spectacular results of modern physical 
research have transposed the problem of the relationships between science 
and theology into a new key. Since however no indisputably clear decision 
has been reached concerning the ontological implications of quantum theory, 
the author wisely restricts his inquiry to the assured points of recognizable 
difference in epistemological character. 

Chapter II is concerned to explore and expound these differences in pages 
that are precise and penetrating. The classic analyses in scientific literature 
of Mach, Bavink, de Broglie, Jordan, von Weizsicker, and Heisenberg are 
deftly distilled, compared, and contrasted in order to reveal the profound 
and significant differences between the classical and contemporary scientific 
outlook. In these areas analysis must be sharp to succeed. And Dolch is 
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keen. “Whereas E. Mach expresses Galileo’s basic question in the indicative 
mood: ‘How do bodies fall?’ W. Heisenberg transposes it into a conditional 
formulation: ‘How would they fall, if there were no air resistance?’ These 
two sentences do not differ merely in grammatical structure. For beneath 
this superficial difference a more profound disparity is latent. The objectives 
and the method of research are differently construed . . .” (pp. 38-39). The 
valuable residue of this analysis is that there is no single and unique concep- 
tual scheme of scientific interpretation of physical experience, universally 
applicable to all areas of research, but rather plural and alternative schemata, 
each of which is only relatively independent of the others and valid only 
within the areas within which it is confirmed. Conceptual schemes, in other 
words, have an “open texture” which diversified experience progressively 
and asymptotically fills. Dolch puts it in a manner which is in point of con- 
temporary and ascertained fact altogether unexceptionable, but patently 
provocative of serious problems in systematic epistemology of conventional 
type: “The activity of cognizing is a perpetual process wherein whatever is 
assumed as valid is to be tested and reformulated in terms of ever fresh ex- 
periences and in constant correlation with allied ideas. In precise language 
concept-formation is not the formation of a concept but the reformation 
[Prdézisierung] of a previously moulded and presented idea. The complete 
significance of a concept, for example, the notion of ‘place,’ is unattainable 
without a thorough exploration of the phenomena whence the mind ex- 
tracts the notion and without a constant confrontation of it and other asso- 
ciated ideas. The concept is not just the fruit of intellectual activity. It is a 
constituent factor in its structure. A concept is consequently not a simple 
result, a rigid entity, capable of being cognized in the last analysis inde- 
pendently of any other idea. It is rather a dynamic multiplicity-in-unity. 
Every concept is essentially ‘open’. . .” (p. 44). This is indeed how physics 
thinks. Dolch is not here concerned to explain the process in a systematic 
way. Nor does he try to explain it away. He accepts the situation and in- 
dicates its relevance to theology and one of its fundamental problems. 

For if there are acknowledged diverse levels in experience and different, 
alternative, and irreducible ways of interpreting variegated areas, then 
rifts are found in the inherited homogeneous explanatory scheme of pre- 
quantum physics, and a “parallel” theological explanation of exceptional 
events in the realm of phenomena as signa divina is vindicated and rehabili- 
tated as admissible in scientific discourse. For Dolch argues well that the 
acknowledged shift in the structure of scientific knowledge renders possible 
and logically necessary a mutual understanding between physics and theol- 
ogy with reference to the possibility and cognoscibility of miracles as such. 
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For it now appears as assured that (1) the supernatural is not impossible, 
(2) a visible intersection of this level with experience is not impossible, and 
(3) a theological interpretation of such points of intersection does not imply 
a disavowal of the entire scientific and empirical enterprise. To the stand- 
ardized objection, therefore, that “if there are miracles, then there are no 
scientific laws,” the informed theologian may now reply with good con- 
science: “just as quantum physics restricts but does not abolish the area of 
valid application of classical Newtonian concepts and laws, so the presence 
of miracles restricts in a higher degree but does not abolish the range of valid 
reference of scientific ideas and laws.” It is intended that this correct analogy 
with contemporary physics should both comfort a besieged theology and 
commend its overtures with better grace to the modern scientific conscience. 

This is a good and sound book. But it is unnecessarily difficult to read, 
and this for two reasons. First, the author constantly correlates the specific 
issue of miracles with the very wide and very elevated general theme of 
comprehensive relationships between science and theology. Decisive points 
do not always come neat and clean. Secondly, this ore rotundo procedure 
unduly complicates content, style, and sentence structure. A modest 
footnote (p. 75) gracefully exempts from the focus of present consideration 
all miracles secundi ordinis. Although one may easily excuse this exclusion 
on theoretical considerations and for economical reasons of treatment, prac- 
titioners of apologetics, who are alert to classical criticisms of miracles, will 
perhaps regard this restriction in scope as a damaging omission in point of 
fact. 

There remain two major items of critical inquiry. Is Dolch not aware 
that the irrepressible thrust of theoretical physics, as illustrated for example 
in the contemporary Einstein, is to unify at all costs different conceptual 
schemes under a single, comprehensive one? And can one have today any 
solid guarantee that both Newtonian mechanics and quantum theory will 
not (soon?) be integrated and subsumed under a new, unified scientific out- 
look that will reproduce for posterity a replica in other terms of the blanket 
homogeneity, universality, and uniformity of the classical mechanics? These 
are questions that pertain to the logic of Dolch’s analysis. In terms of its 
psychological relevance and apologetic importance, it may be asked whether 
Dolch does not erroneously assume that Newtonian Mechanism and Natural- 
ism are identified and indissoluble in the consciousness of physicists. This 
assumption seems contrary to fact. For quantum physicists may still be 
unalterable and implacable naturalists in fundamental philosophical in- 
sights. Finally, when Dolch publishes, as here promised, a fuller treatment 
of the general topics sketched in this book, it is to be hoped that he will 
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explore further the implications for philosophy and therefore also for theology 
of the epistemological character of the newer and spectacularly successful 
physical sciences. 


Woodstock College Josepu T. CxarkK, S.J. 


THE PuiLosopuy OF Evi. By Paul Siwek, S.J. New York: Ronald Press, 
1951. Pp. 226. $3.50. 

The title of this work is doubly deceptive. First of all, it is not, as we 
might be led to expect, a piece of advanced professional or technical philo- 
sophical analysis of the problem of evil. In depth and rigor of argumentation 
it rarely attains even the level of the ordinary brief technical discussion in 
Scholastic textbooks but remains most of the time within the limits of every- 
day common-sense analysis. The author tells us as much in his preface, 
where he says the work is intended principally for students, educators, 
pastors, etc. But it is somewhat disappointing to find that his qualification 
must be taken so literally, since ordinarily even this class of readers would 
not take up a book with such a title unless they were looking for a more 
profound and complete treatment than they can find here. 

The second deception is the incompleteness of the matter handled. A large 
portion of the present work is a translation or adaptation of the same au- 
thor’s Le probléme du mal, published in Rio de Janeiro in 1942. New chapters 
have been added on the optimism of Malebranche and Leibnitz and on the 
pessimism of Schopenhauer and Eduard von Hartmann. But unfortunately 
the general historical survey given in the earlier volume has been consider- 
ably reduced, resulting in the unaccountable omission of such key figures 
in the history of this problem as Plotinus and the Manicheans. Still more 
unfortunate is the omission of any discussion of moral evil, especially in 
relation to God’s providence and sanctity,—surely an indispensable part of 
any treatment of the problem of evil which could pretend to be at all com- 
plete, even from the philosophical viewpoint. 

But perhaps the most serious and disappointing omission in a work pro- 
fessedly dealing with the philosophy of evil is the absence of any detailed 
analysis of the ontological status or nature of evil in itself, namely, that it 
cannot consist in any kind of positive being or active hostile force in the 
universe, as not a few philosophers have maintained, but is merely a privatio 
boni debiti in subjecto, and precisely what this means as distinguished from 
a simple negation. The only thing approaching such a properly metaphysical 
analysis which we have been able to find in the book is the following gen- 
eralized conclusion in the first chapter based on little more than a rather 
hasty induction from a few examples: “Evil is not simply a negation, a kind 
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of limitation of being, but an obstacle which bars the way to perfection. It is 
a tenacious enemy that reduces, impoverishes, destroys. It is a ‘privation’ 
rather than a negation; a kind of ‘veto’ on the orders of immanent finality” 
(p. 28). The lack of any further explanation of what this obviously technical 
term “privation” means, plus the danger of misunderstanding or ambiguity 
inherent in speaking of evil as ‘‘an obstacle ...a tenacious enemy,” leave 
this analysis seriously incomplete, even for students. It is true that the com- 
plete Scholastic analysis is clearly implicit throughout the book. But in a 
work professing to deal with the philosophy of evil it is just such an im- 
portant point that we expect to be treated most carefully and explicitly and 
not taken for granted or left implicit. 

As a result of the above limitations neither the specialist nor the serious 
student of philosophy will find in this book what they are seeking if they are 
looking for a deeper professional exploration of the philosophical problems 
connected with the existence of evil in the universe. 

The work does, however, make one genuine contribution, namely, its de- 
tailed explanation of just how evil manifests itself in the concrete at the 
different levels of being, inanimate, vegetative, sensitive, and human. It 
comes to the interesting conclusion (by no means rigorously proved, but 
with which the reviewer is inclined to agree) that evil properly so called can 
have meaning only in a context of living beings, endowed with spontaneous 
immanent finality, where frustration is possible; hence it can have no place 
in the inanimate world, where all events proceed according to fixed natural 
laws with no room left for mistakes, tragedies, or privations of what should 
be. 

The author points out clearly, though sometimes with unnecessarily long 
detours into disputed questions of experimental and metaphysical psychol- 
ogy, how evil on the level of plant life consists only in some variety of or- 
ganic disorder or frustration unaccompanied by any pain. On the level of 
sensitive life it consists in both organic disorder and sensible pain, the latter 
to a large extent playing a role of protective warning for the good of the 
animal. On the level of human life there is a much wider gamut of evil to 
which man can be subject, not only organic disorder and sensible pain but 
above all psychological pain, greatly augmented by man’s peculiar ability 
to remember the past and to look forward to the future. Here, too, pain 
plays an important positive role, protective, therapeutic, and stimulative. 

The historical chapters are informative and contain a sufficiently solid 
common-sense criticism of the other positions, though the discussion is not 
particularly deep or rigorous. 

In summary, neither will the specialist find in this book much that is 
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new nor the student a complete and satisfactory treatment, but a quick 
perusal of its contents may be profitably informative for both. 


Woodstock College W. Norris CLARKE, S.J. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF SARTRE. By Peter J. B. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 
Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1950. Pp. vii + 144. $3.00. 

The title of the present work is ambiguous. It may mean the psychological 
doctrines of the author or the psychology of the man. In fact, it does mean 
both. Either of the two approaches is legitimate and may yield interesting 
results. The author, however, combines them. While he analyzes the ideas 
of Sartre, he also interprets them in terms of an analysis of Sartre’s per- 
sonality, or as Fr. O’Mahoney, O.F.M.Cap., says in his preface, ‘‘as a form 
of human behavior” which is “conceivably a dangerous approach.” It might 
have been better if the two viewpoints had been kept apart. The psycholog- 
ical interpretation of why and how an author came to form his ideas has no 
bearing on the truth or faisity of his system. False assumptions have some- 
times led to valuable results, and an abnormal mind may discover an im- 
portant truth. Not to intermingle philosophical and psychological analysis 
would have been the easier, since the author’s discussion and criticism of 
Sartre’s ideas is exhaustive, penetrating, and very much to the point. But 
it loses some of its impressiveness by the repeated shifting from one to the 
other approach. 

The book has two parts. Part I surveys the main doctrines of a psycholog- 
ical nature in seven chapters: sources; the world and man; liberty; existential 
psychoanalysis; knowledge; imagination; emotion. Part II comprises the 
chapters on man, world, and psychology; cognitive processes; emotivity; 
freedom. The first part is mainly analysis and discussion; the second is 
criticism, to which is added in each chapter a section, “Principles of Solu- 
tion,” in which the author shows how the problems of Sartrean philosophy 
may be solved on the basis of a sound philosophy. 

There are two pages of index and more than four of bibliography. Some 
works are missing which might have deserved consideration, e.g., Kuhn, 
Encounter with Nothingness, but particularly the whole work of L. Bins- 
wanger. To compare the latter’s ideas with those of Sartre would be in- 
teresting because Binswanger too depends on phenomenology and Heidegger 
on one hand, and on Freud on the other, and also speaks of “existential 
analysis.” 

The intellectual ancestry of Sartre goes back to Descartes. ‘Both Des- 
cartes and Sartre are men haunted by the spectre of deception. . . . The ob- 
session of the former is predominantly operative in the cognitive sphere, 
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that of the latter extends also to the affective.” Thus begins the brief but 
instructive chapter on sources. Sartre is well acquainted with the philosophy 
of his predecessors. Descartes, Hume, Kant, Hegel, Husserl and Heidegger, 
Freud, and the experimentalists as well, contribute to his ideas. The parallel 
Descartes-Sartre might be carried further: Descartes’ worry concerning de- 
ception stems from the scepticism of Montaigne; the uncertainty of Sartre, 
one would surmise, from Freud and the idea that a mental state might not 
be what it is believed to be. When certitude vanishes, man is delivered up to 
scepticism, pessimism, and the overemphasis of the Nought. Out of this 
mentality arises either the heroicistic attitude of Heidegger or the exag- 
gerated individualism of Sartre. It is regrettable that no consideration is 
given to the differences of Sartre and Heidegger; see the latter’s Letter on 
Humanism, appended to his Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit (Bern, 1947). 

All his criticism notwithstanding, Fr. Dempsey realizes that there are 
points in Sartre’s work which must be taken up and questions raised which 
require answer. His own study is a notable contribution in this direction. He 
understands Sartre’s endeavor as aiming at a unified idea of human nature, 
to achieve which is indeed a demand of our days. However false this philos- 
ophy, however untenable its last suppositions, it is certainly indicative of a 
definite intellectual situation with which one has to cope. It is to be hoped 
that Fr. Dempsey will add to this study on Sartrean psychology another on 
the whole of this philosophy as set over against other types of “‘existential- 
ism,” and particularly a more realistic conception. 

Anyone interested in the problems and the intellectual climate of the 
present will find the perusal of this work stimulating and profitable, even 
though he might resent the numerous misprints, especially in the Latin quo- 
tations. 


Georgetown University RupoLF ALLERS 


A ParLosopny oF Form. By E. I. Watkin. London and New York: Sheed 
and Ward, 1951. 

This work, first published in 1938, now appears in its third edition with 
considerable revision and enlargement. The author’s development of the 
subject is not a markedly logical construction. The exact “why” of the de- 
velopment along the particular lines chosen is not always clearly evident, 
but there is a definite basis given in the first chapter, upon which the philo- 
sophical discussion of the topics is founded. That philosophical basis seems 
to be the most fundamental aspect of the book. It is the approach by which 
you enter all the other chapters. This is the philosophy of form and matter— 
for matter in some aspects rivals form in importance. The coupling of these 
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two words makes one think of an Aristotelian philosophy, but the work is 
neither Aristotelian nor Thomistic except in use of this terminology. The 
terms must be explained from the context, not in reference to an historical 
position. 

First of all, the whole of created being is explained in terms of matter and 
form. God is spoken of as Pure Form or Form of Forms. Thus matter is 
divided, but only by a division of degree, into corporeal and spiritual matter 
(p. 13). “St. Thomas’ objection, I imagine, to calling the potency of pure 
spirits their matter, and his refusal to admit in man any other matter than 
his body, was due to an exaggeration of the gulf between corporeal being— 
matter in ordinary parlance—and spiritual. If however we conceive the dis- 
tinction as one of degree—a difference in the self-concentration of energy 
and a corresponding difference in its reality—a minus and a plus in the scale 
of energy, this objection loses its weight” (p. 28). For St. Thomas matter 
would thus lose its meaning, for degrees of matter, the more gross and the 
more subtle, would already be informed matter; and thus his position on the 
unity of form would be denied; and lastly the vast difference of the notion 
of potency in the corporeal and the spiritual would be negated, for potency 
in these two realms is as distant, he believes, as act is from potency. He holds 
that spiritual matter can only be considered as potency existing or being 
in act; while matter in the corporeal thing is pure potency to form and in no 
sense actual. 

St. Thomas’ objection, it seems, is based not on an exaggeration but on 
metaphysical principles which are not those of this writer. The pure potency 
of matter has not the same significance in a philosophy that demands a 
plurality of forms. But though the plurality is stated and gives an explana- 
tion of the organization of a complex living being (pp. 16, 22), yet Mr. 
Watkin does not clearly face the problem of how the plurality does not ex- 
clude unity, especially in view of the very distinct and independent character 
given form. Form makes an object what it is (p. 9). Form as such cannot 
change. It is precisely what it is (p. 7). “Matter changes as it assumes differ- 
ent forms” (p. 7). But the nature of anything is form, a ‘‘Divine Gift” (p. 34). 
This form is so positive and complete that it tends to fix things in its own 
eternal sameness which seems to be that which it has as an idea in the Divine 
Mind (p. 50). Form seems to be defined in and by itself, not as a principle 
of a thing, even though he does insist that outside the Divine Mind it cannot 
exist independently of matter. God, it seems, creates the thing but not the 
form as form. 

Form, he maintains, is what the thing is; it makes a thing to be thus; but 
what a thing is must also be this or individual. And matter is the principle 
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of individuation. Each thing is a “this through matter, and is so seen as an 
existent. Reality, that is to say, consists and must be recognized as consisting 
of both factors, existence and essence, matter and form” (p. 35). Even though 
the author modifies this statement slightly in a note saying that “matter 
gives rise to an existent only by receiving form,”’ it still is not clear how, in 
the composite, matter is not the principle of existence, of individuality as 
well as individuation. He also appears to hold that “‘thisness,” the aspect of 
existence, arises from matter and is the contingent aspect, while the “‘thus- 
ness” form, or essence, is necessary and eternal. This point, together with 
the difficulty of the author’s manner of discussing the subject, is best illus- 
trated by the following: ““Therefore since matter is a possibility of receiving 
form it can have no place in God. This thisness of creatures is a possibility 
of being thus and thus, a this which could be otherwise than it is. If a this- 
ness must be as such what it is, if, that is to say, a particular thusness must 
necessarily exist as a thisness, thusness and thisness would be identical, and 
matter as the possibility of receiving form, a thisness which need not be 
thus, would disappear.” Could one blame the humorist who defined meta- 
physics as a study of the “‘thisness of the this’’? 

After the study of these basic philosophical notions the author develops 
his notion of contemplation in senses analogous to religious contemplation. 
In its purely natural and broadest meaning contemplation, he says, is per- 
ception or intellectual intuition in partial fashion of form in the various 
depths and in the order in which form is found in beings, e.g., metaphysical 
form, aesthetical form, value or ethical form. This contemplation, however, 
is an act, a union between the concrete energy of subject and object. And 
such energy actualized by union in its highest intellectual levels and in the 
order of being is the very source of freedom and unity. Sociological con- 
siderations bear this out. 

In the second part he develops the various species of contemplation. To 
mention but one, the axiological contemplation or contemplation of value 
or ethical form makes evident again the very absolute and static character 
of form mentioned in the first chapter. Here the ethical intuitions, intuitions 
of values showing us a hierarchy of values, i.e., forms of moral good, seem 
to be given as objectively as the forms of being and in the same evident 
hierarchy. “For being and value are inseparable because correlative” (p. 235). 
These values, though forms, are, as it were, the material of ethics, but the 
formal factor in ethics is the law of love. The choice of value must be guided 
by this disinterested love. Thus the material as the value, or as desirable, or 
possessing worth (p. 216), seems opposed to the formal law of love as dis- 
interested. Again the difficulty seems to arise from defining the ethical values 
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in such a rigid, objective fashion that they appear in their moral nature ab- 
solutely independent of any reference to a voluntary and so moral being. It 
can be questioned, I think, whether moral values are given in the same way 
as being is given. 

A Philosophy of Form is very difficult reading. Aquinas, Bonaventure, and 
Augustine seem lucid in comparison, but the work is provocative of thought 
with respect to many problems that are not just surface problems. 


Fordham University ELIzABETH G. SALMON 


WORTERBUCH DER POLITIK, V: GESELLSCHAFTLICHE ORDNUNGSYSTEME. 
Fascicle 1: A-L. Edited by Oswald v. Nell-Breuning, S.J., and Hermann 
Sacher. Freiburg: Herder, 1951. Cols. 220. 

Systems of Social Order is the fifth volume of Herder’s new Dictionary of 
Politics. Here the first fascicle is reviewed. We have become accustomed to 
expect solid scholarship in Herder’s various lexicons and the present volume 
does not disappoint us. Further guarantee are the names of the editors. 

Two world wars have wrought such changes in the social and political 
orders in the past thirty years that we need to take stock of our social and 
political philosophy. And that opportunity is here afforded. The titles alone 
—Anarchism, Bolshevism, Chinese Communism, Existentialism, Familiar- 
ism, Fascism, Humanism, Imperialism, Individualism, Interventionism, 
Capitalism, Collectivism, Communism, Conservatism, Laicism, and Liberal- 
ism—give some idea of the richness offered here. All these “isms” are de- 
lineated, evaluated, and criticized, where need arises, in the light of natural 
law and revelation. Also, the papal encyclicals are fully capitalized for all 
that they can offer on these systems. 

Not all of this array is of equal importance or interest. But none are mere 
pads or outdated. Perhaps the best-handled topics are Waldemar Gurian’s 
treatment of Bolshevism, Chinese Communism by Hermann Sacher, and 
that on Capitalism. The various contributions by Fr. v. Nell-Breuning 
hardly need enumeration or commendation. Not only are they solid but the 
characterizations which he gives of such systems as Communism are invalu- 
able. Of Communism he says that it is a system which attempts to cure 
symptoms instead of getting at the causes. 

The plan envisaged might not have warranted the inclusion of democracy, 
but it is hard to see how it should be excluded when Chinese Communism 
merits special attention. There are of course references to democracy, though 
not very favorable ones. But the merits of the book far outweigh any such 
doubtful defects. We eagerly await the second part of this volume. 


Woodstock College Hucu J. Brier, S.J. 
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THE CoRPORATIVE STATE. By Joaquin Azpiazu, S.J. Translated by 
William Bresnahan, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1951. Pp. 263. 

The most significant distinction of Quadragesimo anno as compared with 
Rerum novarum is that Pius XI thought the time ripe for the “‘reconstruc- 
tion of the social order,” for the “reorganization of social economy,” while 
Rerum novarum was mostly concerned with immediate remedies to improve 
the “condition of workers” in industrial capitalism, by means of self-help 
and social legislation. As an essential part of this reconstruction of the social 
order and the redemption of the proletariat—a significant analogy—Pius XI 
proposed, together with the diffusion of property and the promotion of the 
society contract instead of the labor contract, the reorganization of our so- 
ciety around the functional groups, i.e., according to the product or service 
which both, labor and capital or management, contribute as their share to 
the economic common good by actual co-operation. Pius XI thought that 
the present social organization around the labor market and the essential op- 
position of interests therein, result in a class society with incessant class 
struggles. Now if economic society were organized instead according to func- 
tion, i.e., into vocational groups of production and service in which labor 
and capital share a common interest by their daily de facto co-operation, a 
more organic and peaceful form of society would result. This would be so 
much the more true if these groups were given a wide degree of self-govern- 
ment in the legal form of public corporations and charged with the tasks of 
social security, etc., which today threaten to transform the overburdened 
social legislation state into an all-provider state (Versorgungsstaat). For this 
latter trend is caused by the structure of the class society and its often bitter 
class struggles which the state wants to alleviate by constant intervention 
and expanding social legislation. The more the administrative state expands, 
the more the two opposing classes are interested in getting political control 
of this all-provider state, and thus the economic class struggle becomes also 
a political struggle for the state apparatus. This makes it all too difficult 
for the state to fulfill its primary function of lending to the lower societies 
and economic groups the legal forms for the autonomous fulfillment of their 
functions and social services and of becoming the impartial social umpire 
over the group interests or class interests, guided only by the objective com- 
mon good. 

The Pope proposes, then, a functional or vocational organization of 
society in which these co-operative groups, legally vested as public corpora- 
tions, have the right and the duty to regulate their interests, their disputes, 
social security problems, labor relations, etc., in self-government (instead 
of this being done by centralized national state agencies). Such a vocational 
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group order could then be charged with the execution of the general eco- 
nomic policy, the determination of which would be the right and the duty 
of the state. 

Catholic social thought, especially in France and Germany, for many 
years made similar proposals after having rid the idea of the corporative or 
vocational group order of the medievalism in which it had been steeped by 
Romanticism. More recently it carefully distinguished its idea of this order, 
wholly compatible, nay, even congenial, with democracy, from the fascist 
“corporative state.” For fascism first and then nazism had kidnapped merely 
the name of this genuine product of Catholic social thought for their own 
ideological propaganda and for the establishment of their totalitarian states. 
They had thus falsified the very essence of the idea of this order for which 
autonomy, far-reaching self-government, and free political institutions are 
essential. 

The kidnapping of this excellent idea and the rise of totalitarianism and 
the coming World War II—a necessarily total war and one with a total-war 
economy for belligerents and neutrals alike—and the continuance of such a 
war economy for the lack of an enduring peace, all these have produced a 
silence even in Catholic circles about the corporative order. The immediate 
problems of a war economy have pushed the question of a reorganization of 
the social order into the background. 

Any book treating the corporative and vocational group order is, therefore, 
to be greeted with thanks and approval, and so is the translation of Fr. 
Azpiazu’s book. This reviewer regrets only that the title uses the term 
“state” instead of corporative “order” or “society.” Pius XI and most 
Catholic writers—with the exception of Spann and his disciples and the 
Austrians—were careful to avoid this term for obvious reasons. Otherwise 
the book is quite a reliable introduction—not more—to the idea, the prob- 
lems, and the literature of the corporative order. The author is familiar with 
the rather extensive French and German literature, and for this reason alone 
the translation is worthwhile. Fr. Azpiazu is rightly critical of OthmarSpann’s 
universalism and is always careful to distinguish the corporativism of our 
Catholic tradition from the many simulated corporativisms which have 
abused a good idea for political ideologies incompatible with it. Another 
merit of the book is that it shows how many modern socio-economic in- 
stitutions, products of social expediency, though they were never intended 
to further the vocational group order, nevertheless can easily serve its 
development. 

The book is divided into three parts: the corporative society, the cor- 
porative economy, the corporative state. In each part the author introduces 
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the reader to often involved problems and the appropriate literature; he 
also discusses the diverse schools of thought concerned. Where the book 
reports on the practical attempts to realize the corporative or vocational 
group order, many a reader interested in this order will be struck by a feeling 
of resignation. For the author can only discuss Franco’s Spain, Salazar’s 
Portugal, and the ephemeral Austrian Stdndestaat of the martyred Dollfuss. 
All authoritarian, though by no means totalitarian, states! Is this a sign 
of an inner affinity between the corporative order and the non-democratic 
authoritarian state? The vital question with which this reviewer and many 
of his friends have always been concerned, namely, the compatibility, nay, 
the affinity, of free democratic political institutions with the corporative 
order of society, is scarcely touched by the author. But this will be the 
definitive test of corporativism. It must be shown that the free democratic 
state and the values meant and implied by this term need not be sacrificed 
either to a totally planned economy of centralizing socialism or to a reac- 
tionary return to neo-liberal capitalism. A third choice is left: political and 
personal liberty, i.e., democracy and the corporative constitution of social 
economy. The author fails to elaborate on this third choice, yet it is a task 
urgently needed. 


College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. H. RoMMEN 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


A Gute To OLD TESTAMENT History. By Daniel W. Martin, C.M. St. 
Louis: Kenrick Seminary, 1951. Pp. 150. $1.50. 

A combination notebook and guide for a survey course in the history of 
the Israelites. The historical portions of the Old Testament are outlined, 
but, while the author states that he has included data from history and 
archaeology that are pertinent to an intelligent study of the Old Testament, 
still the only references in the outlines are to the biblical texts to be read. 
The difficulty with a simplified textbook like this is the fact that not only 
are no problems treated but there are no indications that problems exist. 


Novum TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE, II: EpISTULAE ET APOCALYP- 
sts. By H. J. Vogels. 3rd ed.; Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1950. Pp. ix + 
315. DM 7. 

As the result of thirty years’ work on the text of the New Testament 
H. J. Vogels was able to produce a critical text for students which now 
appears in a third edition. The book is very attractively printed and easier 
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to handle than most manual editions. In his critical apparatus the author 
does not give as many variants as does Merk and he limits himself to the 
principal texts. The Latin is the Sixto-Clementine Vulgate, but the readings 
of Wordsworth and White are added in the apparatus. Priests, seminarians, 
and educated laymen would do well to consider buying a copy. The first 
volume, containing the Gospels and Acts (cf. THEOLOGICAL StupiEs, XI 
[1950], 141-42), costs DM 9 and the entire New Testament in one volume 
is priced at DM 15. 


Le JUDAISME PALESTINIEN AU TEMPS DE JESUS-CHRIST. By Joseph Bon- 
sirven, S.J. Abridged ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 1950. Pp. 250. 

A reproduction in a two hundred and fifty page book of the author’s 
article, ‘“Judaisme,” in the Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément. That arti- 
cle was, in turn, an abridgement of Pére Bonsirven’s two-volume work, Le 
judaisme palestinien au temps de Jésus-Christ, sa théologie. 


LExIcON ATHANASIANUM. Digessit et illustravit Guido Miiller, S.J. Fas- 
cicles 5~9. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1950-51. Cols. 641-1440. DM 30 the 
fascicle. 

The background and essential method of Miiller’s Athanasian Lexicon 
were sketched in the notice given to fascicles 1-4 in THEOLOGICAL STUDIEs, 
XI (1950), 268-69. Fascicles 5-9 take us from @eés to réros, and leave but 
one fascicle for the completion of this monument of patient, exacting re- 
search. 


It TRATTATO De ASSUMPTIONE . . . DELLO PSEUDO-AGOSTINO. By Giuseppe 
Quadrio. Analecta Gregoriana, LII, Series facultatis theologicae, Sectio B, 
n. 21. Rome: Gregorian University, 1951. Pp. xv + 428. 

The full title indicates very well the contents of the work: The Treatise 
of the Pseudo-Augustine on the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
Its Influence on Latin Theology of the Assumption. The treatise is dated in 
the Carolingian period and assigned tentatively to Alcuin. Its background, 
contents, and method are analyzed, then its influence traced up to present 
times. This is done with a thoroughness that is the work’s best recommenda- 
tion, but makes it difficult to read. The most interesting parts are those 
which show the struggle between Alcuin’s treatise and the sceptical Pseudo- 
Jerome to gain the upper hand, with Alcuin winning out by turning into 
the Pseudo-Augustine. 


EINLEITUNG IN DIE DocMmatTiIK. By Johannes Brinktrine. Paderborn: 
Ferdinand Schéningh, 1951. Pp. 80. DM 3.80. 
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In this introduction to dogmatic theology a number of problems usually 
treated in the tracts on revelation and the Church are taken up in somewhat 
greater detail than is possible there. These include the existence and know- 
ability of mysteries, theological notes and censures, ecclesiastical faith, and 
the development of dogma. The author discusses the scope and divisions of 
dogmatic theology, and gives a brief outline of its history. The bibliographies 
are comprehensive and up-to-date. There is no index. 


DicTIoNARY OF Docmatic THEOLOGY. By Pietro Parente, Antonio Pio- 
lanti, and Salvatore Garofalo. Translated from second Italian edition by 
Emmanuel Doronzo, O.M.I. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. Pp. xxvi + 310. 
$4.50. 

An attractively printed dictionary of Catholic doctrine for educated lay- 
men. Each entry includes a brief bibliography on the topic under discussion; 
the original bibliographies have been revised and augmented for English 
readers. These references are for the most part excellent, but one wonders 
why articles in standard reference works are repeatedly referred to. The 
articles are gems of precise, concise statement of philosophical thought and 
Catholic dogma. Inevitably, there are inadequacies. Thus tradition is 
treated as though the concept were formally identified with the passive or 
objective element; and the revised bibliography on State and Church omits 
any reference to the current American contribution. 


Tue EncyciicaL Huwani Generis. By A. C. Cotter, S.J. Weston, Mass.: 
Weston College, 1951. Pp. xi + 100. 

Forty-seven pages of commentary following the Latin text of Humani 
generis and the author’s own translation make this book a valuable intro- 
duction to the encyclical and, in the words of the author, “a stimulus to a 
more intensive study of it.”” The commentary is paragraph by paragraph, 
thus avoiding overemphasis of any one topic, and is general in nature. The 
headings and subheadings of the commentary provide a very clear and 
helpful outline. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. By J. Lewis May. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1951. Pp. 309. $3.25. 

This is a reprint of a biography originally published in 1930. Designed 
for the general reader, it makes no claim to completeness; rather its author 
has used the chief events of Newman’s life as a woof on which to weave his 
impressions of, and responses to, the richness and beauty of an outstanding 
personality and character. Written in a smooth and rhythmic style that does 
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justice to the nobility of the figure it portrays, it should stimulate readers to 
pass on to Newman’s own writings and to the more scholarly biographies 
and commentaries. 


Tue Hoty SEE AND THE IRISH MOVEMENT FOR THE REPEAL OF THE 
UNION WITH ENGLAND, 1829-1847. By John F. Broderick, S.J. Analecta 
Gregoriana, LV. Rome: Gregorian University, 1951. Pp. xxvii + 237. 

The quantity and quality of the archival material which is the main 
source of this study, make this work worthy of note. The title describes 
the contents accurately; obviously this monograph is a book for specialists. 


MARRIAGE AND THE JEWISH TRADITION. Edited by Stanley R. Brav. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiii + 218. $3.75. 

A small anthology of Jewish thought on those elements of law and custom 
which have a bearing on family life. Fifteen scholars and leaders contribute 
essays which provide not only information on Jewish traditions but also 
stimulating insights for anyone concerned over contemporary dangers to 
home life. The critique of the “sacramental theory” of marriage (p. 149 ff.) 
is quite inadequate. 


THE DocTRINE OF BEING IN THE ARISTOTELIAN Meraparsics. By Joseph 
Owens, C.SS.R. Preface by Etienne Gilson. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, 1951. Pp. x + 461. 

In this doctoral dissertation at the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies in Toronto, the author sets himself the task of discovering in its 
purity Aristotle’s doctrine of being in the Metaphysics. His method would 
combine all the resources of modern historical research with a healthy 
measure of philosophical reflection, but his approach is, in intent, simply 
that of the “hearer,” unbiased by any medieval or modern prejudices. He 
therefore seeks first of all to determine the order in which Aristotle would 
have us read his metaphysical treatises—their methodical sequence—and 
secondly, following out that order, to glean from each what is pertinent to 
his problem. His findings are conveniently summarized in the concluding 
chapter. 


Cosmotocta. By James G. Moran, S.J. Cursus philosophicus, IV. 2nd ed.; 
Mexico: Buena Prensa, 1951. Pp. xvi + 445. 

This manual contains the usual theses of the Scholastic cosmology, with 
considerably clearer explanations than usual. It includes good summaries of 
modern physics and mathematics, covering such matters as relativity, inde- 
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terminism, non-Euclidian geometries, etc. The judgments on these theories 
are cautious and, for the most part, based on the careful distinction between 
the subjectivity of measurement and the objectivity of reality. The volume 
also includes a good treatment of inorganic compounds, with some of the 
author’s solutions to problems arising from his fine historical treatment of 
subatomic structure. 


Tue Nature or Law. By Thomas E. Davitt, S.J. St. Louis: Herder, 
1951. Pp. v + 274. $4.00. 

This historical introduction to the problem of the relation between the 
concept of law and the philosophy of intellect and will offers an analysis of 
that relation as expressed or implied in the writings of twelve leading Scho- 
lastic thinkers. As will or intellect is assigned the primacy in the nature of 
man, so the concept of law and consequently of obligation will vary. The 
author points out a particular consequence of this relation in the question 
of purely penal law. He concludes with a description of subsidiary problems 
and a plea for the proper understanding of the true nature of man. 


Tue PsycHoLocy oF LovE ACCORDING TO St. BONAVENTURE. By Robert 
P. Prentice, O.F.M. Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy Series, 
VI. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: Franciscan Institute, 1951. Pp. xiv + 136. 

Fr. Prentice restricts his scope to an analysis of St. Bonaventure’s doc- 
trine on purely human, natural love. After a consideration of the affective 
potency itself and of love in general, he devotes considerable space to the 
problem of self-centered love and altruistic love. There are illuminating com- 
parisons with such writers as Scheler and Rousselot. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE NEUTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT UND DIE 
KUNDE DER ALTEREN KircueE. Vol. XLII (1949). Berlin: Alfred Tépelmann. 

The present volume of ZniW includes, among others, the following arti- 
cles: W. Eltester, “Christianity and the Crisis of the Ancient World” (pp. 
1-19); R. Abramowski, “The Theological Legacy of Diodore of Tarsus” 
(pp. 19-69); M. Pohlenz, “Paul and the Stoa” (pp. 69-104); F. Biichsel, 
“Paul’s Formula ‘In Christ’” (pp. 141-58). J. Sickenberger, “Two New 
Expositions of the Adultery Clause in Matthew,” deals with the investiga- 
tions of A. Allgeier, Amgelicum, XX (1943), 128-42, and of K. Staab, 
Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, LX VII (1943), 36-44, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
[All books received are listed here whether they are reviewed or not] 


Scriptural Studies 


Delcor, M. Les manuscrits de la Mer Morte: Essai sur le Midrash d’Haba- 
cuc. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1951. 83 p. (Lectio divina, 7) 

Gadala, Marie Thérése. Le féminisme de la Bible; tome IT. Paris, P. Geuth- 
ner, 1951. 115 p. 750 fr. 

Hart, H. St J. A foreword to the Old Testament; an essay of elementary 
introduction. N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. xv, 184 p. $2.75. 

Hunt, B. P. W. Stather. Primitive Gospel sources. N.Y., Philosophical 
Library, 1951. xv, 344 p. $6.00. 

Iglesias, Eduardo, S.J. El Apocalipsis. 2a ed. Mexico, Buena Prensa, 1951. 
viii, 495 p. $3.15. 

Krimsky, Joseph Hayyim. Jesus and the hidden Bible; a study of Gospel 
sources. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1951. xi, 81 p. $2.75. 

Roberts, Bleddyn J. The Old Testament text and versions; the Hebrew text 
in transmission and the history of the ancient versions. Cardiff, Univ. of 
Wales Press, 1951. xv, 326 p. 21s. 

Stevenson, William Barron. Critical notes on the Hebrew text of the poem 
of Job. Aberdeen Univ. Press, 1951. viii, 170 p. 

Stommel, Eduard. Studien zur Epiklese der rémischen Taufwasserweihe. 
Bonn, P. Hanstein, 1950. 112 p. (Theophaneia, 5) 

Wikenhauser, Alfred, tr. Die Apostelgeschichte, iibersetzt und erklart von 
Alfred Wikenhauser. 2. stark erweiterte Auflage. Regensburg, F. Pustet, 
1951. 237 p. (Das Regensburger Neue Testament, 5) 9.80 DM. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Balducelli, Ruggero. Il concetto teologico di carita attraverso le maggiori 
interpretazioni patristiche e medievali di I ad Cor. XIII. Rome, Catholic 
Book Agency, 1951. 244 p. (Thesis—Catholic University of America) 

Fernandez, Casto. La gracia segin San Leén el Grande. Mexico, Buena 
Prensa, 1951. 219 p. $1.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O. P. Our Savior and His love for us; tr. by 
A. Bouchard. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1951. xii, 398 p. 

Thomas Aquinas, Saint. On the virtues (in general); tr. with introd. and 
notes by John Patrick Reid, O.P. Providence, R.I., Providence College 
Press, 1951. xxix, 188 p. Paper $2.00, cloth $3.00. 
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Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Arakelian, Luke. Armenian liturgy, with an outline of Armenian Church 
history. Watertown, Mekhitarian Home, 1951. 87 p. illus. $1.00. 

Bardes, George F. Distribution of profits in the modern corporation; Catho- 
lic moral teaching. Cath. Univ., 1951. ix, 181 p. $2.00. 

Deman, Thomas, O.P. Aux origines de la théologie morale. Montréal, Inst. 
d’études médiévales, 1951. 115 p. (Conférence Albert le Grand, 1951) 
Garcia Gutiérrez, Jestis, comp. Bulario de la Iglesia Mejicana; documentos 
relativos a erecciones, desmembraciones, etc. de didcesis mejicanas. Mex- 

ico, Buena Prensa, 1951. 595 p. $6.25. 

Good, Frederick L. Marriage, morals and medical ethics, by Frederick L. 
Good and Reverend Otis F. Kelly. N.Y., Kenedy, 1951. xvi, 202 p. $3.50. 

Kelly, Gerald, S.J. Medico-moral problems. St. Louis, Cath. Hospital 
Association, 1951. 3 parts. $.50 each. 

McKenney, Charles R., S.J. Moral problems in social work. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1951. xv, 131 p. $2.50. 

Marquardt, J. J. The loss of right to accuse a marriage; a treatise on the 
final clause of C. 1971, n. 1, 1°, “nisi ipsi fuerint impedimenti causa.” 
Rome, Catholic Book Agency, 1951. 125 p. (Pont. Institutum Utrius- 
que Juris, theses ad lauream, 76) 

Le mystére de la mort et sa célébration; rapports, notes, débats; Vanves, 
27-29 avril 1949. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1951. 473 p. (Lex orandi, collection 
du centre de pastorale liturgique, 12) 

National Liturgical Week. For pastors and people; National Liturgical 
Week, August 21-24, 1950; ed. by Wilfrid Tunink, O.S.B. Conception, 
Mo., Liturgical Conference, 1951. vii, 177 p. $2.00. 

Orate Fratres; twenty-fifth anniversary issue; Vol. XXV, October-Noven- 
ber, 1951. Collegeville, Liturgical Press. $.50. 

Rousseau, Olivier, O.S.B. The progress of the liturgy; an historical sketch 
from the beginning of the ninteenth century to the pontificate of Pius 
X; tr. by the Benedictines of Westminster Priory, Vancouver. West- 
minster, Newman Press, 1951. xv, 219 p. $2.75. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Bertrand, Frédéric. Mystique de Jésus chez Origéne. Paris, Aubier, 1951. 
157 p. (Théologie, 23) 

Bihlmeyer, Karl. Kirchengeschichte; neubesorgt von Hermann Tiichle. 
Erster Teil: Das christliche Altertum. 12., verb. und erg. Auflage. Pader- 
born, F. Schéningh, 1951. xv, 455 p. DM 24.— 

Bosher, Robert S. The making of the Restoration settlement; the influence 
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of the Laudians, 1649-1662. N.Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1951. xvi, 309 p. 
$5.00. 

Endrody, Ladislao, S.J. Esteban Kaszap: La vida por Cristo! Tr. del htin- 
garo por el Dr. D. Antonio Sancho. 4a ed. castellana. Mexico, Buena 
Prensa, 1951. 276 p. $.75. 

Grabmann, Martin. The interior life of St. Thomas Aquinas; presented from 
his works and the acts of his canonization process; tr. by Nicholas Ashen- 
brener, O.P. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1951. ix, 92 p. $2.75. 

Leflon, Jean. La crise révolutionnaire, 1789-1846. Paris, Bloud & Gay, 
1949. 524 p. (Histoire de |’Eglise, 20) 

Polimeni, Emmanuela. Léon Bloy, the pauper prophet, 1846-1917. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1951. 119 p. 

Schuster, Ildephonse, O.S.B., Cardinal. Saint Benedict and his times; tr. 
by Gregory J. Roettger, O.S.B., with a preface by Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B. 
St. Louis, B. Herder, 1951. ix, 396 p. $6.00. 

Tertullianus. Treatises on marriage and remarriage: To his wife, An exhorta- 
tion to chastity, Monogamy. Tr. and annotated by William P. Le Saint, 
S.J. Westminster, Newman Press, 1951. vii, 196 p. (Ancient Christian 
writers, 13) $3.00. 


Ascetical Theology, Devotional Literature 


Bernard de Clairvaux, Saint. On the love of God; tr. with notes by Terence 
L. Connolly, S.J. Westminster, Newman Press, 1951. xii, 259 p. $2.75. 

Canice, Father, O.F.M.Cap. Humility; the foundation of spiritual life; 
with a preface by Very Rev. Dr. James, O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, New- 
man Press, 1951. ix, 93 p. $1.75. 

Farrell, Edward, O.P. The theology of religious vocation. St. Louis, B. 
Herder, 1951. vii, 228 p. 

Mindszenty, Josef, Cardinal. The face of the heavenly Mother; tr. from the 
German by Charles Donahue. N.Y., Philosophical Library, 1951. vii, 
150 p. $3.00. 

Puente, Luis de la, S.J. God’s friendship; selections from the meditations of 
the venerable servant of God Luis de la Puente, S.J.; tr. and supplemented 
by John M. Thill. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1951. x, 215 p. $3.50. 


Philosophical Questions 


Bernier, Robert, S.J. L’autorité politique internationale et la souveraineté 
des états; fondements philosophiques de |l’ordre politique. Montréal, 
Institut social populaire, 1951. 201 p. 
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Bourke, Vernon J. Ethics, a textbook in moral philosophy. N.Y., Mac- 
millan, 1951. xii, 497 p. $4.25. 

Bryar, William. St. Thomas and the existence of God; three interpretations, 
Chicago, H. Regnery, 1951. xxv, 252 p. $5.00. 

Davila, Julius, S.J. Introductio ad philosophiam et Logica. 2a ed. Mexico, 
Buena Prensa, 1951. xvi, 343 p. (Cursus philosophicus, pars I) $3.20. 
Davitt, Thomas E., S.J. The nature of law. St. Louis, B. Herder, 1951. 274 p. 
Ficarra, Bernard J. Newer ethical problems in medicine and surgery; fore- 
word by Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R.; pref. by the Most Rev. 
John King Mussio. Westminster, Newman Press, 1951. xx, 168 p. $3.75. 
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